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POLAND AND EUROPE. 


id the Russian and Prussian Courts are still capable of 
understanding the difference between right and wrong, 
they may possibly be startled into moral consciousness by 
the unanimous judgment of the House of Lords. Since the 
French Jacobins first proved that there were depths of 
oppression beyond the tyranny of kings, the despots of Europe 
have habitually armed themselves against the abhorrence of 
mankind by the complacent assumption that their opponents 
were tainted with revolutionary prejudices. But it will be 
difficult for the Emperor of Russia, or even for the King of 
Prussia, to regard the Peers of England as envious and 
subversive democrats. Lord ELLeNsorovuGn, notwithstanding 
his generous sympathies, is a professed champion of authority 
and order; Lord Matmessury was Foreign Minister in a 
Government of almost reactionary opinions ; and Lord Russet 
has lately incurred popular censure by taking the part of 
Prussia in the German controversy with Denmark. The 
House of Lords indicated, by unusual marks of approval, a 
general concurrence with Lord ELLennoroveu’s eloquent 
denunciation ; and when Lord Russe.. reported the substance 
of the Prussian Convention, an indignant cheer might almost 
have been mistaken for a groan. It is not the first time that 
a Government has had to suppress an insurrection by force; 
but the lawless malignity of the picked conscription which 

voked the revolt forms a new variety of crime. As Lord 
ELLENDOROUGH said, the victims, if there had been leisure for 
reflection, could only have adopted the same counsels 
which were suggested by despair. Lord Rvussett, whose 
statement was characterized by commendable prudence and 
reserve, was fully justified in telling the Prussian Ambassador 
that the Convention with the Russian Government rendered 
the officious confederate jointly responsible for the original 
iniquity. In the House of Lords, as in England and in 
Europe, reprobation of tyranny and injustice superseded for 
the moment equally serious considerations of the wanton 
danger to which the peace of the world has been exposed. The 
English Government properly waits to ascertain the character 
and prospects of the insurrection before it forms or expresses 
any practical opinion, but the impending complications of 
diplomacy and of political relations will admit of no long 
postponement. It will be necessary, if any interference is 
thought expedient, to proceed with the utmost caution. The 
most questionable part of Lord ELLensorovGn’s speech re- 
ferred to the supposed sympathies of the French nation and 


army. 

The Government of France has already found it necessary 
or prudent to defer to popular feeling. A month ago, at the 
meeting of the Senate and the Legislative Body, the Emperor 
Napo.eon dwelt with ostentatious satisfaction on the unbroken 
harmony which had, from the close of the Crimean war, united 
France and Russia. During that period of intimate alliance, the 
Poles had been shot down in the streets and silenced in the 
churches, and the national leaders had been punished for fur- 
nishing a statement of their grievances in compliance with the 
invitation of the Government. The intolerable cruelty which 
provoked the present revolt was at first but mildly censured 
by the official journals of Paris; and the most courtly political 
writers were at the same time protesting, with well-bred 
horror, against the remonstrances which the Prussian Deputies 
ventured on addressing to the Kine. It seems that the 
traditional alliance of France and Poland retains an 
unexpected hold on the general imagination. The Mexican 
adventure contrasted unfavourably with the thought of a 
Polish crusade; and at last the Prussian interference in 
the quarrel the possibility of combining generosity 
with profit. It would be difficult and costly to fight for an 
idea on the Vistula, but another Savoy might reward the 
exploits of a French army on the Rhine. The criminal im- 


prudence of the Prussian Government has weakened the prin-_ 
cipal safeguards of the German frontier which is entrusted to 
its care. Austria is supposed in the present quarrel to incline 
to the cause of Poland, and hasty English politicians, in their 
eagerness to inflict just retribution on Prussia, begin to speak 
with indiscreet toleration of the territorial aggrandizement of 
France. The partition of Poland furnishes no excuse what- 
ever for the prospective spoliation of Germany. It is not by 
the aggrandizement of France in the Palatinate, and in the 
Lower Rhine, that the ambition of Russia can be checked, or 
the rights of a conquered population restored, The difficulty 
of transferring a Western army to the scene of operations in 
Poland may perhaps justify acquiescence in an unavoidable 
evil. Nevertheless, difficult though it may be to reach her, 
Russia is the principal offender, although the King of Prussta 
has voluntarily adopted and shared her pe. 

The English Government may fairly use the menacing 
attitude of France as an argument to overcome the obstinacy 
of the Prussian Court. The perverse stupidity of the agree- 
ment by which Russian troops are to be allowed free 
through Prussian territory may perhaps be rendered intelli- 
gible even to the Kine and his Minister, when it is found to 
involve the risk of foreign invasion and conquest. The 
alliance of Russia, which is fully occupied with Poland, can 
scarcely be regarded as an equivalent for the hostility of 
France, the unfriendly neutrality of Austria, and the aliena- 
tion of England. The Kine may, perhaps, be more inclined 
to yield to diplomatic pressure than to the loyal and patriotic 
criticisms of his own representative Assembly ; yet indignant 
enthusiasts, in their eagerness to punish unfairness, 
ought to remember that the Parliament of Berlin, undoubtedly 
expressing the opinion of the nation, denounces the conven- 
tion with Russia as equally mischievous and unjust. Even 
the German Association of Posen, formed to resist the 
preponderance of the Polish majority in the province, 
urges the Government to content itself with maintaining 
tranquillity at home, and to abstain from interference beyond 
the frontier. It would be monstrous that Prussia should be 
mulcted of a part of her territory for the benefit of an alien 
invader because a selfish and bigoted Court for the moment 
prefers the common interests of despotism to its own honour 
and to the welfare of its subjects. England must rely, not on 
French ambition, but on German patriotism. It is not desir- 
able to stimulate the antagonism between Prussia and Austria, 
or to enter into engagements which may prove as unjust to 
Hungary as they are apparently advantageous to Poland. 
Even in the interest of the insurgents, it is better to abstain 
from forcing Northern Germany into a close connexion with 
Russia. Notwithstanding the antipathies of Sclavonic and 
Teutonic races on the border, Poland would be an invaluable 
barrier against Russia; and Germany, relieved from anxiety 
for her Eastern frontier, ought to be more than a match for 
France on the West. If the Germans were once heartily 
interested in the independence of the Poles, it would be un- 
necessary for remoter Powers to attempt a difficult and 
hazardous intervention. 

Ifthe arguments which may be urged on Prussia are appar- 
ently unanswerable, it is difficult to devise any diplomatic 
method of influencing the Russian Government. It is possible 
that the Emperor ALExanper and his brother have begun to 
suspect that their outrageous measure of conscription was a 
crime, since it has proved itself a mistake. The insurrection 
might have been avoided or postponed, but the rupture is 
irrevocable unless the revolt can be ay + oer by force. In 
the American quarrel, mediation may be available whenever 
the belligerents are disposed to accept it, because the mere 
commencement of negotiation will imply a recognition of 
Southern independence. Poland also is struggling to erect 
itself into a nation, but it cannot be expected that Russia should 
at present submit to the loss of her usurped dominion. The 
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trating all its influence on the Court of Berlin. It is especially 
necessary to guard against embarrassing engagements with 
France, because, amongst other reasons, they might inci- 
dentally provoke the Prussians to adopt the policy which at 
present rests on a Royal caprice. The indignation of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and of the community which they 


represent, has proved itself not altogether powerless; and the | 


insolent and unworthy Minister has, by his resignation, 
afforded his master the opportunity of repudiating a base 
policy, although it originated in a dynastic and personal | 
sympathy with despotism. The language of the Prussian | 


their solitary chance of enjoying a bit of State pageantry has been 
bore. The spectacle of a marriage belongs to a rare class of 
| State pag 


some Ministerial formalist, wholly incapable of appreciating 
the political importance of conciliating popular feeling on an 
occasion of national rejoicing such as this. 


In spite of the march of intellect, the philosopher must 
confess with regret that the people, both high and low, are still 
passionately fond of shows. They prove it by tokens which it is 
impossible to overlook. There is something almost pathetic in 
the eagerness with which they are preparing for so very moderate 
a specimen of pageantry as is involved in the drive of six 
carriages with mourning liveries from one railway station to 
another. But, according to present appearances, there seems 

_ to be a strong probability that all their efforts to witness even 
this humble show will be in vain. The arrangements for the 
purpose of preventing anybody from seeing anything seem 
_to have been made with a skill that leaves nothing to be 

desired. On the night preceding the day upon which the 

Londoners imagine that they will see her, the unfortunate 

Privcess is, they say, to sleep at the Nore. No doubt it is 
_ judged necessary that, before marrying the future King of a 
maritime nation, she ought to become inured to sea-sickness. 
_ Having made this experience of the advantages of an insular 
residence, she will come up the river to Gravesend in the 
morning. The Price is to leave the shore, for the purpose 
of bringing her off, precisely at one o’clock. The sun sets on 


Parliament is worthy of the occasion, and perhaps it may 4,4 day at half-past five; and for sight-seeing purposes, in 


convey a warning to the servile copyist of Cuaries I. and 
Louis XVI. 


LOYALTY BY LAMPLIGHT. 

ie there be a weak place in English institutions, it is our 
lamentable deficiency of public shows. 

proportions of our military force cut us off from the splendid 
reviews with which the eyes of other populations are regaled. 
The spirit of our national religion is averse to public display ; 
and, that there may be no mistake upon the subject, everything 
in the nature of a religious procession is forbidden by Act of 
Parliament. The Londoner is forced to content himself with 
the annual glories of the Lord Mayor’s Show, and the occasional 
splendour of the State-coach and Life Guards at the opening 
ot Parliament. The discontent, therefore, that is universally 
felt at the selection of the little borough of Windsor for the 
celebration of the Prince’s marriage, is not unnatural. It seems 
hard that a sight which would have been a real pleasure to the 
whole population of London should be reserved for a handful of 
Court officials whose enjoyment of Court magnificence probably 
approaches to satiety by this time, and for such of the Knights 
of the Garter as can be prevailed upon to attend. If report 
speaks true, this latter class of spectators have sufficient reasons 
of their own for regarding their prospects of witnessing this 
spectacle with a limited enthusiasm. It is said—we know not 
with what truth — that the pressure of sight-seers in Windsor 
and the neighbouring villages is so great that pot a room or 
even a hole can be found for these elderly specimens of chivalry 
to dress in. Consequently, they will have to go down on the 
morning of the marriage ready dressed from London. Full 
dress will, of course, be imperative on the occasion; and the 
full dress of the Order is, among other things, a blue velvet 
cloak and white satin tights. The Great Western Station—a 
cold (perhaps damp) morning—some of that hopeless confusion 
of arrangements which always distinguishes an English rail- 
way on great occasions—and a dozen elderly gentlemen in blue 
velvet cloaks and white satin tights, running about the platform 
breathlessly asking for their seats—all these features combine to 
form a picture which will no doubt be realized on the morning 
of the 10th of March, but the probability of which the hardest 
heart cannot contemplate unmoved. However, we will con- 
sole ourselves with the hope that these anticipations are over 
gloomy. It is very possible that, after all, the Knights may 
procure at least one dressing-room among them somewhere in 
Windsor, so that only a moderate public exposure of white 
satin legs will be extracted from them. Perhaps such rumours 


The minute | 


_the thick London atmosphere, it may be assumed to set half 
an hour sooner. In those four hours, even assuming no 
unpunctuality, a very formidable amount of representation 
will have to be done. The Prixce will go on board 

the Danish frigate, and will go through the ceremonial— 

whatever it is—which is correct in the case of English Princes 

' coming in contact with Danish captains. He will then return 

_ to the shore with his bride. Her night's lodging at the Nore 

will have probably obviated the necessity for luncheon, and 
they will be able to start at once for the train. But first it 
will be obligatory on them to receive a loyal address from the 

Mayor and Corporation of Gravesend, and to return a gracious 
answer. We gather, however, from the Zimes, that this 
ceremony is to be shortened by a novel but judicious con- 
trivance. The Mayor's address will be taken as read, and the 
Prince’s reply will be taken as spoken. They will both be 

reported in the newspapers as though they had been orally 
delivered at length; but, as a matter of fact, the actual 
ceremonial will be confined to the Mayor handing an envelope 
to the Price, and the Prixce handing another envelope back to 

the Mayor. If the Mayor and Corporation are on the alert, 
it may not even be necessary to stop the carriage for so 
simple an operation. Every one knows by experience with 
what dexterity a turnpike man can thrust a ticket into the 
hands of a hurried traveller. But, with all these labour-savi 

contrivances, a considerable amount of time must be prs 
before the Royal party can be fairly seated in the train. Then, 
there is an hour’s rail to the Bricklayers’ Arms; and then there is 
the address of the Lorp Mayor and Aldermen to receive. They 
can hardly be subjected to the new contrivance for abating 
the loquacity of mayors. In deference to the susceptibilities 
of the City of London — already somewhat wounded — it will 
be necessary to allow time for a little decent speechifica- 
tion. In fact, unless some balm is applied to their irritated 
dignity, there appears to be a good chance of their 
leaving Sir Grorce Grey to rejoice by himself. When 
all this is happily concluded, the general opinion seems to 
be that one of two courses will be open to the Prince. He 
may go at a hand-gallop through the City, followed, at the 
same pace, by the Lorp Mayor, the Corporation, and the 
escort of five hundred gentlemen — in which case the proces- 
sion will be a vivid representation of a “ skedaddle,” and will 
forcibly bring home to the spectators the appearance of the 

Federal cavalry when they are executing a “ strategic move- 

“ment.” This is the arrangement which Sir Grorck GREY 

appears to contemplate. Or the Prince may prefer to go at a 


are only invented by disappointed Londoners who feel sore that 


sober pace —in which case he will not reach the Western 
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The Saturday Review. = 
ae first partition preceded the American rebellion, while the second 
See dates only six or seven years later than the Federal Constitution. 
oS No possession was ever more wrongfully acquired, but a proud 
Sao people and an ambitious dynasty will not volenipa'ly relinquish 
a. the territory which has been held for three quarters of a century. Londoner, if he be of a loyal disposition, can wish to see. He 
ae The occasion of the present revolt justified the indignation and will not allow his mind to dwell on the possibility of enjoying 
es sympathy of Europe, but it scarcely afforded a diplomatic the grandeur which may attend a funeral or a coronation. A 
a ground for interference ; and the silence of the English Govern- Royal marriage is his one chance of a great royal show, and 
as ment was perhaps more dignified than the conventional recom- to deprive him of it is stripping the naked. Even if it were 
ae mendation of the Emperor Napoteon, through his Minister, held necessary, on special grounds, that the actual rite should 
: that the Poles should rely on the magnanimity of their relent- be surrounded with a certain degree of privacy, there was no 
= less oppressor. In both cases, it was felt that no advice which necessity whatever that so scanty an allowance of the atten- 
a could be offered to either party would meet the difficulties of dant ceremonial should have been assigned to the metropolis, 
See the quarrel. No amnesty would protect the leaders of the The arrangements must have been confided to the hands of 
ee revolt, from the vengeance of the Government; and, on the 
SS other hand, the Russians must almost necessarily refuse the 
SS demand of independence. By asking and obtaining foreign 
ae assistance, the Emperor ALEXANDER has furnished a justifica- 
eee tion or a pretext for the interference of the Western Powers; 
a but there is still a question whether it is possible to stipulate 
ae for Polish independence, and whether it is for the benefit of 
- eee the insurgents themselves to advance any more limited claim. 
_ =e If a national Government can establish itself, it will be proper 
ee to construe with exceptional liberality the doctrine of inter- 
oe national law which regulates the recognition of revolted 
— provinces; but, for the present, the English Government will mz 
Ss most effectually serve the cause of peace and justice by concen- do not 
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portion of his route before dusk. In fairness to his future 
subjects, it is to be hoped that he will contrive to pass 
Temple Bar before it is quite dark; for another address is 
to meet him here, and any little contretemps would be very 
lamentable. It would be very depressing if the loyal citizens 
were to make a false start in the dark, and begin their 
dutiful address to a stray hansom or accidental omnibus b 
mistake. It is hoped, however, that, if reasonable despatch is 
used, there will still remain twilight enough to save the loyalty 
of Temple Bar from any severe mishap. Beyond that vener- 
able barrier, the course is clear from deputations and 
addresses. All along their further progress, the Royal pair will 
be received with enthusiastic cheering; but that species of 
homage can be quite as effectively rendered in the dark. If 
the street-boys do cheer the ladies-in-waiting by mistake, no 
great harm will be done. ‘The fine ladies and gentlemen who 
are to be suspended upon an extemporised balcony from the 
fronts of the club-houses, will find their chief recompense in 
the novel sensation of sitting out after sunset on a March 
evening under the soft and balmy skies of Pall Mall. Of 
the procession they will only see such fitful glimpses as may 
be furnished them by the beams of each successive gas- 
lamp. To the Volunteers who are to be assembled 
in Hyde Park the occasion will be more profitable. 
It will furnish them with some experience both of a winter's 
bivouac and of the perils of nocturnal maneuvring. If they 
do not get run over by the Royal carriages, they may expect 
to derive many valuable lessons from the mishaps of the day. 
Sir Grorce Grey and the Lorp CHAMBERLAIN appear to 
divide between them the honour of having contrived these 
admirable arrangements for exhibiting the Princess to her 
adopted people. Of the Lorp Cuampercarn’s administrative 
powers the public have had no opportunity of judging. Sir 
Georce Grey’s capacity in that respect is sufficiently familiar 
to all who have followed the controversy touching garotters 
and secondary punishments. It would not seem to be any 
great achievement of administrative dexterity to bring a 
Princess into a metropolis sufficently early to avoid the 
necessity of either exhibiting her in the dark or converting 
her progress through the streets into a race. Ifhe could not 
manage such an undertaking with more skill than he has 
shown, he had better have renounced the idea of a metro- 
politan progress altogether, and taken the Prixcess to Windsor 
by the ‘cross country lanes. As it is, he has contrived an 
arrangement which will give pleasure to no one, and will 
disappoint and irritate a very large mass of the population. 


THE DISPUTE WITH BRAZIL. 


ee is no task which an English Minister is called on 
to fulfil more delicate and difficult than that of redress- 
ing the wrongs of British subjects abroad. Englishmen 
expect to be allowed to travel over the whole world, and to be 
treated everywhere as Englishmen should be. They consider 
it to be their birthright to have substantial justice adminis- 
tered to them in every country under the sun. The Secre- 
tary for Foreian Arrairs is, therefore, looked to as the 
avenger of injured Britons wherever they may choose to go, 
and especially in all parts accessible to the British navy. All 
our operations of foreign trade, all our wanderings abroad for 
adventure or profit, are based on the belief that, if we are 
denied common justice, if we are plundered or murdered, and 
the authorities of the country where we suffer will not cause 
justice to be done, then our own Government will step in and 
either see that justice is done, or will exact such compensation 
as money will give. No Minister could hold the seals of the 
Foreign Office unless he was prepared to satisfy the expecta- 
tions of the public on this head. But on the other hand, it 
has been found that this redressing of the private wrongs of 
British subjects leads us into great practical difficulties. It 
is generally in remote countries—in countries which, as 
compared with England, are very weak—that roaming English- 
men come to grief; and then, if we demand redress and get 
it, we have to suffer the pain and humiliation of thinking 
we have used our strength to dictate to a feeble friendly 
Power; and if redress is refused, we have the nuisance of 
a petty war at the other end of the globe. A Minister, 
therefore, who is called on to avenge British subjects injured 
in a distant country, has the awkward duty of choosing 
between neglecting to protect persons he is bound to protect, 
and getting the nation into a mess. Earl Russex1 has lately 
had this choice thrust on him, and he has chosen to demand 
redress, and has obtained it, not by mere threats, but by the 
employment of actual force. This is a strong step to have taken ; 
and as it was taken at the expense of a peaceable, friendly, 
and weak State, the responsibility of taking it was all the 


greater. It is of the utmost importance that the matter 
should be regarded with calmness and impartiality, in order 
that a correct judgment may be passed on the conduct of the 
English Government in this particular instance, and that the 
British public may be taught to form, for the future, only such 
expectations of protection abroad as are reasonable. 


The English Government had two grievances against the 
Brazilian. In June, 1861, an English ship, the Prince of 
Wales, was wrecked on a wild part of the Brazilian coast, and 
evidence was obtained sufficient, in the opinion of the 
English Government, to show that the crew were certainly 


| plundered, and probably murdered. The English Consul at 


the nearest port exerted himself to obtain justice, but the 
local authorities would not take any efficient steps to detect 
the criminals; nor would the Brazilian Government, though 
repeatedly appealed to, either disgrace the local officials for 
negligence, or themselves cause an official inquiry to be 
made. Ultimately, at the end of a year and a half, Earl 
Russett directed reprisals to be made, and the Brazilian 
Government was forced to agree to pay such compensation as 
the English Government might demand. ‘The other grievance 
was an insult offered to three officers of H.M.S. Forte, who, 
in June 1862, were at a place called Tijuca, and who were 
there assaulted by a sentry and guard, and placed in a com- 
mon prison, and subjected to other indignities, although they 
had been guilty of no offence, and although they had made 
known their nationality and rank. A demand for satisfaction 
in this matter was coupled with the demand for compensation 
in the matter of the Prince of Wales; and the reprisals being 
made to effect this object also, the Brazilian Government 
were compelled to agree that the case should be referred to 
the arbitration of the Kine of the Beicatays. Fortunately, 
there can be little objection made to the form in which 
redress was demanded. Mr. Curistiz, Her Mausesty’s 
Minister at Brazil, acted on the distinct instructions of Earl 
Russrit, and Earl Russet has approved of all that Mr, 
Curistie did, and therefore there is no room to sup 
that the employment of force was the hasty act of an 
ill-tempered minor diplomatist. Earl Russet gave the 
Brazilian Government plenty of time to consider its decision, 
and anxiously prepared the way for a peaceful reference of 
both cases to arbitration if the Brazilian Government would 
but have consented. The Admiral, too, to whom the task of 
making the reprisals was confided, acted with discretion, and 
cautiously avoided any chance of collision with the public 
force of the Brazilian Government. If compulsion was to be 
used at all, the way in which it was used appears to be free 
from reproach. It is also an incontestable doctrine of inter- 
national law that one Government may make reprisals in order 
to compel another to do justice, when justice has been denied 
in a flagrant manner to subjects of the Government by which 
redress is exacted. The only question is; therefore, whether 
the facts of the two cases were such as to warrant 
the British Government in treating the Brazilian Govern- 
ment as having been guilty of a flagrant denial of justice. 
We have stated the cases as they were put by the English 
Government; but the Brazilian Government tells each story 
in a very different way, and we have to look to the papers 
presented to Parliament in order to see, so far as these papers 
will show, which version of these stories is the true one, 


The wreck of the Prince of Wales occurred on the 7th of 
June 1861, and was first heard of by the British Consul at 
Rio Grande do Sul, through the conversation of a magistrate 
who had come from the neighbourhood of the occurrence, and 
stated that some bodies had been washed on shore near his house, 
but who professed to have no knowledge of the wreck. The 
British Consul proceeded at once to the spot, and visited the 
house of this very magistrate, where he found books and 
packages from the wreck quite dry and sound, and in a state 
which showed that they had been brought, and not washed on 
shore. The shore was strewn with parts of the cargo, 
with casks and trunks, some of which had apparently 
been washed there, while others had evidently been broken 
open and plundered. ‘Ten bodies were stated to have been 
discovered, some of them a long way from the beach ; but no 
money or watches were traceable. No inquest was held on 
these bodies, and the English Consul was prevented by the 
inspector of the district from himself seeing them. Four of 
these bodies alone were produced and sent to Rio Grande; 
but the state of decomposition in which they were found 
precluded any satisfactory investigation of the manner of their 
death. ‘The Brazilian authorities have throughout insisted 
that there was no ground for supposing that any of the crew 
had been murdered, and no evidence was forthcoming to do 
more than raise a strong suspicion that such was the case. The 
complaint of the English Government is, that when so grave a 
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cause of suspicion existed as that bodies were found where the 
waves could not have carried them, and with no valuables on 
them, the Brazilian authorities should not have caused an 
inquiry to be made of an immediate and effectual kind. It 
was admitted that the wreck had been plundered, and one person 
was arrested for having stolen property in his possession; but 
the bulk of the criminals were suffered, it was said, to escape 
into Montevideo; and although the British Minister pressed 
for greater diligence in the pee ews of the offenders, the 
request was not complied with, and there was at no time any 
investigation of the facts which, according to English 
notions of justice, was satisfactory. The Brazilian 
Government also declined to put on his trial the magistrate 
in whose house parts of the wrecked cargo had been found. 
The case of the English Government was, therefore, that there 
had been a denial of justice, because there had been no 
promptitude or zeal in the prosecution. The case of the 
Brazilian Government was, that they had only proceeded 
against those whom there was solid ground for suspecting, and 
those who were thus suspected had fled beyond the jurisdiction 
of Brazil. It is obvious, on the one hand, that, if this were 
true, the Brazilian Government might have done all that could 
have been done; and it is equally obvious that, under such a 


plea, any degree of remissness might be sheltered. We are, 


therefore, driven back to ask, What is the general impression 
as to the zeal and energy in the carrying on of the prosecution 
that the conduct of the Brazilian Government produces? 
This is very vague and uncertain ground to go on; but it 
appears to us that the Brazilian Government did not display 
that degree of diligence which may reasonably be demanded 
from a foreign Government. Earl Russert has gone to the 
verge of what international law permits in such a case, but he 
has not gone beyond it. ~ 


The case of the English Government with regard to the 


been on an outing in plain clothes, were erroneously sup 
by a sentry to be coming home drunk. And if this would 
have been a ludicrous ground of war, we were scarce] 
justified in enforcing a demand for satisfaction by pa 
which might so easily have led to war. As it happened, the 
demand for satisfaction in the case of these officers was mixed 
up with the demand of compensation in the case of the Prince 
or Wats; and as the reprisals were justifiable in the latter 
case, no great practical injustice was done by treating them as 
also justifiable in the former. But this is the most that can 
be said; and we hope that officers of the Navy will not be 
encouraged by this intervention of the strong arm of England 
to believe that the same decisive vengeance will always over- 
take those who interfere with their after-dinner rambles. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 


te gift for which an English department should pray, 
above all others, is that it may be dull. Fortified by that 
impenetrable armour, it may defy the assaults of the most 
energetic Reformer. He may occupy his time, if he pleases, 
in making motions, and sitting on Committees, and publishing 
| pamphlets to expose its iniquities. He may prove it guilty of 
jobbery, inefficiency, partisanship, prodigality, and every other 
_ deadly sin known to politicians. He wastes his invective and 
_his logic upon an invulnerable foe. His motions will only 
| be counted out. His Committees will accumulate blue-books 
into which nobody will glance. His pamphlets will pass to 
the waste-paper merchant before they are dry from the 
printing-press. It is enough for those to whose judgment he 
appeals that the department which he impugns is charged 
with an uninteresting kind of business, to ensure an immediate, 
though languid, acquittal. India is the cardinal instance of this 
protective power of dulness. The breaches of faith which Sir C. 
Woop has committed towards the officers of the Indian army in 


insult alleged to have been offered to the officers of the Forte, the process of amalgamation, and the withholding of prize- 


on the other hand, appears to us to be much too weak to 
justify reprisals. It does not seem at all clear that, after the 
rank of the officers was known, anything that deserves to be 
called an insult was offered. These gentlemen had been 
dining at an hotel in the country, and were returning towards 


money which was earned ten years ago, would have brought 
any other Minister into serious trouble. If he had presided 
over a livelier department of the State he could hardly have 
escaped a censuring vote. But no considerable number of men 
are bold enough to penetrate into the soporific mysteries of 


Rio, when they passed the sentry of the guard-house at | the India House. And the most cogent arguments are worth- 


Tijuca. They there got into a dispute with the sentry, 
which they declare originated in the mere perversity of the 


Jess when there is nobody to listen to them or read them. 
In the case of India this valuable quality is natural, and not 


sentry, whereas he states that they were drunk, and had been 
annoying passengers on the road. They were taken into 
custody by the guard, and when the ensign of the guard 
appeared, they, according to their account, gave him their | 
names and rank in writing, and afterwards repeated the infor- 
mation through an interpreter. 
them with some civility, furnished them with writing paper 


| 
| 
| 


acquired. It is the inevitable result of uncouth names and 


unintelligible institutions. But it may be cultivated with 
success even where nature has given but little assistance. 
The Ecclesiastical Commission is a magnificent instance of the 
triumphs which art can sometimes achieve over nature. The 


The ensign then treated | subject-matter of its duties was originally very simple. The 


dignified clergy were over-rich ; the working clergy were too 


and cards, and offered one of them his own bed —the only | poor and too few. It was resolved, due respect being had to 


one in the guard-house. Next morning they were taken | 
into Rio, and were not allowed to have a conveyance, 
but were made to walk ; they were kept in a filthy place 
of detention for some hours; they were then removed toa 
better and cleaner prison, and subsequently to the police- 
barrack, where they own they were comfortable enough. The 
next morning they were set at liberty by an order of the Chief 
of the Police. It is to be observed that they were all in plain 
clothes, and could none of them speak Portuguese ; and as the 
whole gist of the case lies in the supposition that the officials 
knew them to be English officers, and yet treated them like 
ordinary foreigners, it is very important to understand how 
they could be sure that the officials knew their rank. They 
seem in a great measure to rely on the fact that one of their 
number, a midshipman, had a naval waistcgat on; and they 
say they drew the attention of the ensign to the buttons on this 
waistcoat. They addressed him in Spanish, of which they had 
picked up a little in the River Plate. It is conceded that, directly 
the officials at Rio understood their rank, they were treated 
with every civility ; and therefore the point to be determined is 
whether, when three English officers dressed in plain clothes re- | 
vealed their rank to Portuguese soldiers by talking dog Spanish, | 
and pointing to a middy’s waistcoat buttons, the Portuguese | 
were to be considered to insult the majesty of the British navy | 
if they did not understand what the English officers meant? | 
We are quite willing to accept the officers’ story, and to | 
believe they were not drunk, and did not begin the quarrel | 
with the sentry. But the sentry may have honestly thought | 
they were drunk, and there is great force in the re- | 
mark made in one of the Brazilian despatches, that unless 

the sentry made some mistake it is* difficult to see 

why he should have taken the trouble to belabour three 

travellers so innocent as these officers describe themselves 

to have been. It would have been ludicrous to have 

gone to war with Brazil because three naval officers, who had | 


existing interests, to take the surplus of the Bishoprics and 
Chapters, and expend it in endowing new benefices and aug- 
menting old ones. This duty seems simple enough, and need not 
have required any very complicated machinery to carry it out. 
But the sagacious men who brought the Commission into 
existence were fully aware that, if they desired to proceed inde- 
pendently of public opinion, they must shun the vice of a too 
great simplicity. ‘Their aim has been signally successful. 
Nobody who can help it likes to meddle with the Ecclesiastical 
Commission. He knows that, before he can reach the simple 
question whether it has done the duty which it was set to do, 
he must make his way through accounts that have been com- 
plicated by every element of perplexity that the genius of a 
singularly expert race of officials has been able to devise. A 
Board that, like Cerserus, is three Boards at once, adminis- 
tering under various Acts of Parliament a dozen different 
funds and fifty separate estates—that in the course of its still 
young life has received, cut up, surveyed, turned upside- 
down, managed, improved, entranchised, retransferred, and 
shuffled backwards and forwards in a thousand unintelligible 
ways some eighteen millions worth of landed property—is not 
likely to be an inviting subject for investigation. The 
officials themselves do not profess to be able to under- 
stand the accounts; and the Commissioners have been 
obliged to keep, in addition to their ordinary accountant, 
a second accountant, equal in position and responsibility, to 
help the first to understand the work of his own hands. 
Nothing but this impregnable fortification of inextricable 
figures has enabled the Commission to withstand the rude 
assaults to which it has been exposed. Committees and 
Commissions have sat upon it until their blue-books have be- 
come a by-word; Prime Ministers have formally censured it; 


the Houses of Parliament believe all evil of it; the clergy are 


never weary of denouncing it; and the public at large calmly 
contemplate it as the most gigantic achievement of the great 
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jobbers of whom our age is proud. But the eternal Commis- 
sion is still there. Its roots are firmer, its expanse is broader, 
the victims whom it overshadows are more numerous, and its 
impenetrable rind of inexplicable accounts grows deeper and 
denser every year. 


Parliament cannot hope to deal effectually with the mis- 
management of the Commission in detail. It is not that there 
would be any lack of matter for correction. The Commis- 
sion have ingeniously employed the vast sums committed to 
them so as to extract from them the smallest possible amount of 
relief to the spiritual destitution they were instituted to 
remedy. They appear to have started upon the theory that a 
clergyman is a species of spiritual steam-engine driven by the 
consumption of a kind of fuel called a stipend, and that the 
working power of the engine increases or decreases in exact 
proportion to the amount of fuel that is supplied. Accordingly, 
when the Commissioners get 1,000/. of yearly revenue to 
dispose of, they split it up into payments of 5/., and distribute 
it among 200 needy clergy in rural parishes. To the selected 
clergy the system is no doubt satisfactory, and permits the 
purchase of many new coats where, but for the grant, old ones 
would have been forced to serve the turn. But under such 
treatment, the sum of 1,000/. a year does not contribute in the 
very faintest degree to extend the ministrations of the Church, 
or to relieve the spiritual destitution of large cities. Applied 
to the formation of five new cures, that same sum might have 
left a very lasting mark upon the heathenism of some popu- 
lous district. In this manner large sums have been frittered 
away, and the Church is as fur from overtaking the population as 
she was a quarter of a century ago. But Parliamentary inter- 
ference is too unwieldy a remedy to be profitably applied to 
this or to many other obvious faults. A considerable dis- 
cretion must be left to those who have the administration of 
these funds. The only precaution that Parliament can take 
is, to secure that those to whom they are entrusted are worthy 
of their charge, and act under the constant check of a well- 
defined responsibility. _ Nothing was ever better contrived 
by the wit of man for relieving the depositaries of power 
of their due responsibility, than the present constitution of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission. It consists of fifty-two 
members. The idea of such a number of persons conducting 
any administrative department is absurd upon the face of it. 
Care has therefore been taken that most of the persons 
selected for the purpose shall be wholly unable to attend. 
There is, first, the whole bench of Bishops, who, with the 
exception of the Bishop of Lonpon are, or ought to be, absent 
in their dioceses. To them are added, as a sort of security for 
the legality of their proceedings, a few Judges. It is needless 
to say that the Judges never go near the Board. A selection 
from the Cabinet is added to increase the apparent trustworthi- 
ness of the Commission. But the Cabinet, as a rule, are not 
able to spare much leisure for the purpose of attending to the 
augmentation of curates’ stipends. Sometimes, on rare occa- 
sions, they do attend, to arrest the progress of some gigantic 
job; but their success in this line has scarcely been sufficient 
to encourage them to attend more frequently. At the cele- 
brated Board which resolved to double the income of the 
Dean of York, although for many years the endowment of 
livings had been abandoned for want of funds, the Ministers 
and lay Commissioners appeared as a forlorn minority in the 
presence of the compact and enthusiastic phalanx of Bishops. 
For all practical purposes, the power which is supposed to be 
confided to fifty-two high officers of State is lodged, as a general 
rule, in the Secretary, or, in the case of certain special jobs, 
in the Bishop who desires to perform them. There is no ground 
for supposing that, in the case of the Dean of York, or of the 
thriftless traffic in Episcopal residences, which has brought 
so much just reproach upon the Commission, the shrewd 
Secretary encouraged the Board over which he rules to such 
a bold affront upon the feelings of the laity. But even the 
most absolute monarch must sometimes make a graceful con- 
cession to the wishes of his subjects. ‘The compact between 
the ruling powers of this small community appears to be that 
the Secretary does the governing, and the Bishops do the jobs. 
The mixed nature of the government under which the Com- 
mission works is sufficiently evidenced by the motley and 
ambiguous appearance of their policy. It is, in general, a 
dull adherence to a rigid routine, varied occasionally by a 
startling interpolation of reckless and shameless favouritism. 
It is not difficult to distinguish the two several agencies to 
which these two contrasted elements are referable. But neither 
the regular government of the Secretary nor the sinister inter- 
position of the Bishops could endure, unless they were con- 
ducted under the shade of that vague theorctic responsibility of 
the fifty-two Commissioners, which ends in being no responsi- 


bility at all. No reform, having for its object the application of 
Church Estates to Church purposes, is possible, until the numbers 
of the Commission are unsparingly cut down. The reproach of a 
disgraceful act, or of a system of flagrant careleasness, is shared 
by too many to be felt as a burden by any one commissioner. 
Whatever the future constitution of the Board may become, 
it is safe to prophesy that a working majority will not be left in 
the hands of the dignified ecclesiastics. The sagacious idea of 
confiding the distribution of superfluous income to those from 
whose revenues it had been pared, is not likely to recommend 
itself to a second generation of politicians 


THE VOICE OF EUROPE. 


UROPE has spoken with some effect on the Polish 
business, and Prussia seems to quail before the rebuke 
and begins to be ashamed of playing, unasked, the humble part 
of jackal to Russia. It is a great thing for the world and its 
peace that the utterance of European opinion should have been 
made at once quietly and so effectually. Progress is some- 
thing more than a dream, or a theory of social science, when 
the words of the wise have an effect which thirty years ago 
they would have had so little chance of producing. It is true 
that the action of Governments remains very much as it was ; 
and we leave ALEXANDER to do as he pleases, and as he can, 
with his Poles, just as we left Nicuoias in the days of the 
last great Polish struggle. But there has gradually grown up 
in Europe a power which has become the motive-force of the 
action of Governments, and has also an independent energy of 
its own. ‘Thirty years ago, there were engaged against each 
other, on the one hand, the enthusiasm and the extravagance 
of those who believed they were born to see a new order 
of things in Europe, and who had floating before them a 
vague vision of a great majestic uprising of all the oppressed 
of the earth; and on the other hand, the unflinching pur- 
pose of Absolutism to hold its own at all costs. But there 
has come a change over both democrats and Emperors with 
the lapse of years; and it has come because there has grown 
up in Europe a large body of persons competent to think 
with tolerable accuracy on public events, and with sufficient 
experience to understand what are the limits of their power, 
and how far they can expect that anything they may suggest 
shall be complied with. 

As, in the world of European politics, the creation of in- 
ternational law was the great achievement of the seventeenth 
century, so the creation of something that is fast rising to the 
level of international opinion is perhaps the greatest achieve- 
ment of the nineteenth, Whatever may be the errors which 
we, who are familiar with the reality of an indisputable 
public opinion in a nation, may detect in it, we none of us 
doubt the immense advantage which the existence of this 
public opinion carries with it. The faintest degree of re- 
flection will remind us of a hundred absurdities, or abuses, 
or pieces of injustice, which would shoot up on all sides, 
like weeds in the tropics, if the gentle pressure of public 
opinion did not put them down. Nor is public opinion often 
wrong, if time has been taken in forming it, and there has been 
really unfettered discussion. Public opinion in a free country 
is for the most part generous, almost always plausible, and 
sometimes just. Its leading characteristic is, that it acquiesces 
in the necessity of observing certain very modest limits in the 
changes it desires. Except when it is acted on by those bursts 
of passion which sweep over nations as over individuals, there 
is ordinarily much modesty, and even timidity, in public 
opinion. It seldom takes notice of any one that is very much 
down, or backs up any cause that has not a tolerable prospect of 
success. And international opinion — that is, the judgment 
of those inhabitants of the leading States of Europe who are 
sufficiently instructed to criticise what is being done in the 
political world—is in all these respects very like public opinion. 
Europe is slow to pronounce any opinion at all. No notice is 
taken of any small wrong, or of any struggle that promises to 
be evanescent. The wrongs and sufferings of Poland might 
have easily passed unheeded, had not the insurgents made so 
good a stand that they forced Europe to ask whether their re- 
sistance was not as justifiable as it was unexpected. Nor is the 
voice of Europe at all a loud roar when it is uttered. It is as 
quiet as the expressions of public opinion. But men writhe 
under this gentle discipline, when it is unmistakable, almost 
as much as if they were tortured in the flesh, and they stand 
condemned almost as much as if a judicial sentence 
had been passed upon them. Dr. Pusey has just received a 
rebuke and a cgndemnation of this sort. He is not hurt or 
interfered with. He retains all the respect due to his character 
and position. He has still as much legal right to go on with 
his prosecution as he ever had. No cne interferes with him, 
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or annoys or disparages him. But the thing he tried to do 
has failed. He has thrown an air of ridicule over theological 
prosecutions. He has made his attempt to uphold the doc- 
trines of the Church a general subject of mingled contempt 
and amusement. And as English opinion has dealt with Dr. 
Pusey, so has European opinion dealt with Prussia. No 
coercion has been used, nor any approach to coercion made. 
Prussia can theoretically go on, if she pleases, harassing the 
poor Poles, and bowing down before the sacred soldiers of 
Russia ; but she will have to face the general condemnation of 
Europe, and this is not at all pleasant. . Her Convention has 
been pronounced a silly blunder, and it is hard to persevere 
in a silly blunder, with all the world looking on and pointing 
out what a silly blunder it is. Prussia will be glad to find 
some loophole by which she may escape from the mess she is 
in, and Europe will be quite willing she should employ any 
artifice, however transparent, by which she may consult her 
honour and uphold the Convention, at the same time that she 
consults common sense and renders it void. 

The voice of Europe is raised with many varying degrees of 
violence, and on all sorts of subjects; but, if we examine its 
utterances, we find that they all have something in common. 
There is one central thought which they all express, and this 
thought is, that as great a number of men as is possible should 
have something like a chance in the world. Sometimes this 
takes the form of sympathy with struggles for national inde- 
pendence. First, a doubtful and anxious whisper is breathed, 
and then more decisive tones proclaim that Poland ought to have 
its chance, and that Venice, and Hungary, and Rome should 
have the weight that crushes them removed. Europe is not 
quite so sure about Servia and Montenegro, partly because it 
is, for the most part, not very certain where they are, and 
partly because everything Turkish is coupled with the hated 
possibility of a general war. Sometimes the wish that the 
area of those who have achance in the world should be extended 
takes the form of a sympathy with efforts to establish a free 
Government. It animates the hopes and wins the applause of 
Europe when thought on political subjects is allowed free expres- 
sion in the assemblies and the Press to which it has previously 
been denied, and when the nation, and not a narrow clique, is 
invited honestly to occupy itself with national affairs. Then, 
again, Europe likes to see material prosperity promoted, and the 
means of locomotion increased, and capital attracted to new 
fields of enterprise, because this is the most ready and certain 
of all the ways by which the multitude of poor, and homely, 
and down-trodden men are enabled to grasp at the skirts of a 
fortune hitherto far above their reach. And _ directly 
a nation brings itself in harmony with the central 
thought of Europe it begins to have influence, and is 
invested with that importance and animated by that en- 


couragement which always attends the favour of popular | 


opinion. Austria, for example, is rapidly winning for herself 
anew position in Europe, because she has, however super- 
ficially, carried out the leading idea of modern political 
thought, and has carried it out in each of the three ways in 
which it may be displayed. She certainly has not given 
Venice or Hungary much of a chance, but she has set the ex- 
cellent example of leaving the Poles to fight out their fight 
with the Russians, and has left Galicia open to the fugitives. 
She has set up a constitutional system which has only had a 
partial success, because Hungary is still unreconciled, but 
which, so far as it goes, is not a mockery, but represents with 
fidelity at least the German portion of the Emrrror’s 
subjects. She also exhibits a growing desire to learn the 
lessons of economical wisdom she so much needed, to let her- 
self grow rich, and to accept the gifts nature has showered on 
her. Therefore, Austria is getting back the influence in Europe 
she formerly enjoyed, although she is getting it back in a new 
and better shape; and the more a nation comes within the 


from both the Virginian armies to the West may, perhaps, 
not be confirmed ; for it is possible that the belligerents are 
attempting to put one another off their guard, and that a 
sudden attempt may be made either on Richmond or on 
Washington. At present, however, attention is chiefly 
concentrated on Charleston, and more especially on Vicks- 
burg, and the most numerous armies of both the hostile 
Federations are accumulated in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. If accident or design should postpone the attack 
on Vicksburg, the warlike disposition of the Northern army 
may, perhaps, be modified by the progress of political 
events. The best regiments belong to those North-Western 
States which every day approximate more closely to a state 
of tacit opposition to Washington, and to a resolution that 
the war shall come to an end. American soldiers read the 
newspapers, and share the political opinions of their fellow 
citizens, and, if peace seems probable, they may consider that 
it is useless for the contracting parties to prepare the way 
for a settlement by mutual slaughter. No troops can be 
expected to fight heartily in expectation of an early armistice. 
It is true that the ultimate terms of compromise will depend 
on the relative strength of the belligerents; but military 
enthusiasm will not adapt itself to diplomatic convenience. 
The North-West has, from the beginning of the war, concerned 
itself chiefly with the vital object of opening the Mississippi; 
but even if Vicksburg and Port Hudson are taken, the 
banks of the river, for hundreds of miles, must remain 
in the possession of a Southern population. The cause- 
ways which confine the waters of the Mississippi cannot 
be habitually watched or patrolled; and a couple of 
guns, or even a few rifles, on the shore, would render 
the passage of unarmed vessels dangerous or impossible. 
The most complete victory could only compel the defeated 
party to offer liberal securities for the free transit of North- 
Western commerce ; and if the same result can be obtained as 
a voluntary concession, it may be thought useless to extort 
submission by force. The proposal by Ilinois and Indiana of 
a conference in Kentucky or Tennessee, indicates the earnest 
desire of the Western Democrats to overrule the Prestpent’s 
anti-slavery policy. The Border States have repeatedly at- 
tempted to maintain their neutrality; and they will never 
willingly acquiesce in the subjugation of the South. A 
negotiation carried on at the capital of a Slave State would 
not tend to promote the designs of New England. 


Mr. Sewarn’s complacent blindness to the state of affairs 
will scarcely alter the current of events. His despatch to 
the Federal Minister at Paris, in answer to the Emperor's 
recent proposal of negotiation, is a curious instance of inveterate 
affectation. It might have been reasonable to decline the 
suggestion as useless or premature, but the obstinate assertion 
that the Union is likely to be soon restored is purely idle and 
absurd. When the Emperor recommends that commissioners 
should be appointed by the North and by the South, Mr. 
Sewarp replies that there is no North and no South, but one 
mighty Federation of four-and-thirty States, which is only 
for the moment agitated by a party of malcontents. The Rus- 
sian bulletins from Poland are equally veracious, and they have 
the advantage of not being within the reach of immediate contra- 
diction. Every reader of a newspaper in France and England 


_ knows that the South has maintained a separate existence for two 
_ years, that it has repeatedly defeated the enemy in the field, and 


that its population is practically unanimous. Mr. Sewarp is 


_ proud of a rhetoric which is not suited to European tastes, and 


range of international opinion, the greater is the effect which | 
that opinion exerts on her. If Austria now has begun to abstain — 


from intervention, and has got a fragment of a free Parliament, 
and is awakened to an understanding of the delights of 
solvency, and sees that this is the path to political importance 
and strength, every year that passes must carry her farther 
and farther forward, unless she is willing to give up all she has 


gained. 


AMERICAN PROSPECTS. 


he successive accounts which arrive from America are 

chiefly interesting as they bear on Ps probability of 
peace. The Federal Government has apparently determined 
to try the experiment of a final struggle, in the hope that 
victory may revive the determination of the North to reconquer 
union. 


The reported detachment of large reinforcements | 


he now seems to pique himself on an heroic or ostrich-like 
ignorance of visible facts. From his despatch it may be 
collected that the Federal Government is not yet prepared to 
negotiate; but the war cannot be carried on if the armies 
dissolve, and if the principal States make arrangements for 
themselves. 


No human sagacity can determine the future relation which 
may prevail among the different sections of the former Union. 
Although the Confederates declare that they will never 
again submit to the Northern yoke, it by no means fol- 
lows that Virginia and Maryland will regard one another 
as foreign communities. The frontier will not be observed 
by the border populations, except in districts where they are 
kept asunder by peculiar antipathies. With the close of the 
war, the Federal Government will lose its power of coercion, 
and every State will favour the political connexion and the 
tariff which may chance to suit it best. If the South had 
been allowed to leave the Union in peace, it might possibly 
have returned by degrees to its old relations, and it is by no 
means impossible that hereafter it may exercise an attractive 
power on some of the Central and Western States. Pennsylvania, 
however, though politically hostile to New Englana, is as 
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greedy as Massachusetts itself for a protective tariff, while 
New York and New Jersey approximate to the South in 
economical policy as well as in political feeling. It is 

ible that, after the war, a laxer system of federation will 
enable the different States to consult their respective interests 
without resorting to the extreme remedy of secession. The 
separate action of the State Legislatures since the commence- 
ment of the present year furnishes an instructive comment 
on the vehement protestations of the Republicans in favour of 
national unity. New Jersey has already repudiated by an 
anticipatory resolution that portion of the Federal debt which 
may be contracted for the purpose of buying the freedom of 
the slaves in Missouri. 

If the English philanthropists and preachers who have 
lately interfered in American politics were in the habit 
of observing events, they would perhaps be surprised and 
disappointed to find that their favourite proclamation has 
operated, not on the condition of negroes in the South, but 
on the relations of Federal parties. There is no proof that a 
single soldier has been withdrawn from the Confederate armies 
to guard against the domestic insurrections and massacres 
which were invoked by the Presipent. The slaves them- 
selves have probably not been informed of the idle menace 
which they were expected, at their own risk, to support and 
enforce. The proposals for the enlistment of a negro army 
are likely to prove equally abortive. The coloured popula- 
tion of the Northern States is treated with contumely and 
dislike, but it is better to make a livelihood as a waiter at a 
tavern than to serve asa soldier of an inferior class by the 
side of comrades who are tired of the war. Even if the 
negroes were inclined to enlist, their scanty numbers would 


cient. Even Sir Jomy Paxineton forgot, for once, to claim 
the British fleet as his own creation, and to warn the 
Admiralty against neglect and supineness. So far did he 
carry his complaisance as to declare his satisfaction at the 
efforts proposed for making Chatham our chief naval arsenal, 
with only the mildest possible hint that a trifle more than 
20,000/. might perhaps have been devoted to a work which 
cannot be finished for less than 1,000,000/. It is a symptom 
of a strangely altered tone in the House of Commons, that 
the Secretary for the Admiralty can claim credit for the 
greatest anxiety in pushing on these important works, and 
actually get the claim allowed, when his proposal is literally 
to do, in the course of a year, one-fiftieth part of a work 
admitted to be of pressing necessity. 

The statement made as to the progress of the iron-cased 
fleet was received by the regular critics of the Opposition with 
the same apathetic indulgence. A year or two ago, no repre- 
sentative of the Admiralty would have ventured to introduce 
his summary of the strength of the Navy by the startling 
assurance, ‘‘ We do not propose any new construction of" iron- 
“ships in the coming year; ” and it is obvious that economy, 
secured by such devices as this, is nothing whatever but post- 
poning to a future time expenditure which, if it is not to be 
wasteful, ought to be as regular and uniform as may be. For 
the present, however, Lord Crarence Pacet is satisfied with 
the actual and prospective force of the iron fleet of England, and 
it is well that his estimate of the requirements of the Navy 
should be understood. He tells us that we have at this 
moment four plated-ships afloat, and that they are all good 
sea-boats, which is at any rate so far accurate that they have 


proved capable of living through a good deal of bad weather 


add little to the strength of the Federal armies. It is absurd | 


to suppose that there are three hundred thousand coloured 


men of military age in the whole extent of the Free | 
States. It would be difficult to procure a tenth part of | 
the number, and every negro in arms probably repre- | 
sents the loss of two white recruits. Like many other | 


measures of the Federal Government, the creation of a 
coloured army is intended only as a verbal demonstration of 
energy or of spite. When, three months hence, half the 
Federal troops leave the ranks on the expiration of their term 
of enlistment, it is absurd to expect that the fortunes of the 
Union will be entrusted to substitutes of the inferior race. 


on their recent cruise. One more iron ship, and three or four 
of the old liners which are being cased with armour, will be 
added to the fleet before the end of the year; and in addition 
to these, Mr. Reep will have launched the Enterprise, which 
will be a wonderful little vessel if she at all justifies the modest 
predictions which her constructor is in the habit of periodi- 
cally printing in the Times. It will be remembered that this 
ship was described by Mr. Reep himself as a vessel of less 


' than 1,000 tons burden, not partially plated like the Warrior, 


Americans have not yet sunk to the condition of Romans of | 


the Lower Empire, who were content to be protected by 
barbarian mercenaries. 

Although the war seems likely either to cease or to lan- 
guish, there is no present opening for foreign mediation. Mr. 
GREELEY would find it difficult to select a suitable mediator, 
after excluding England and France. The favourite ally 


but completely invulnerable, and capable nevertheless of 
carrying her armour and her guns round the world. Every 
one knew that anything of the kind was a physical impos- 
sibility, as one-half the load of iron would infallibly sink 
a ship of that tonnage to the bottom; and it is now acknow- 
ledged that there is no intention of plating any portion of the 
vessel so as to resist shot, except a gun-tower, and perhaps a 
belt just between wind and water. This sort of compromise 


_is probably the only way of giving protection to any but the 


of the United States, the Emperor of Russia, with Poland | 
shot is a singular commentary on Mr. ReeEp’s announcement 


on his hands, is too visibly interested in discountenancing 
secession, especially as his agents profess, with General 
Butier, to defend the cause of the poor against the rich. 
Belgium and Italy, on the other hand, have themselves wholly 


or partially seceded from their former allegiance. Switzer- | 
ships; but even this expectation must be qualified by ex- 


land, with a success which the Federal Government must envy, 
formerly put down the Sonderbund. Even if unpledged and 
disinterested mediators could be found, the questions in dispute 
admit of no definite adjudication. The South means to retain 
the independence which it has triumphantly asserted, and the 
Government of Washington is not yet prepared to concede 
the indispensable preliminary of recognition. In the course 
of the spring or summer, the intermission of actual hostilities 
will possibly facilitate negotiation, but compromises will be 
most conveniently arranged between the belligerents or among 
the several States without the interference of any foreign 
Power. 


THE DEBATE ON THE NAVY. 


iad is not often that Mr. Conpen distinguishes himself by his 

common sense on the subject of national defence; but 
his speech on the Navy Estimates, though tinged with his 
favourite crotchets and aversions, and ending in a lame con- 
clusion, was by far the most practical and useful of the whole 
debate. The strangely acquiescent temper of the House was re- 
markably conspicuous in the reception given to Lord CLARENCE 
Pacet’s explanations, and the only notes of opposition were 
sounded by the representatives of the two extreme poles of 
opinion on the subject— Mr. Bentinck and Mr. Cospen. 
When a Minister announces a reduction of 1,000,000/. in 
the expenditure of his department, he is seldom criticized 
with much severity, and if it be true, as Mr. Coppen says, that 
the estimates proposed by the Government are never reduced, 
it is no less true that they are seldom complained of as insufii- 


largest class of ships; but Lord CLarence Pacet’s description 
of the new-fashioned craft as one that cannot attempt to resist 


that he had invented a small corvette absolutely invul- 
nerable, and in no way deficient in sea-going qualities. Lord 
CLARENCE, it is true, adds that he believes that shells 
will not have the same deadly effect on her as on wooden 


cepting such shells as Mr. Wuitwortn fires, and at most 
it amounts only to partial protection against weakly armed 
opponents. If all Mr. Reen’s promises are to be 
kept as faithfully as his first announcement, the Navy 
will scarcely gain much by his sudden exaltation to the 
office of Chief Constructor. However, whether her merits be 
few or many, the Enterprise, together with the nine ships 
already reckoned, will complete the tale of the plated fleet for 
1863. Eight more, including the long-delayed shield ship on 
Captain Coxe’s plan, are expected to be ready by the spring 
of 1864, and then there will remain on the stocks only the 
three first-rates which are now building in private yards, for 
the completion of which no time is attempted to be fixed. 

It may be said that a fleet of eighteen armour-plated ships 
afloat little more than a year hence, indicates reasonable 
activity; and so it does, but it is the activity of past years, 
and not of the present. When the twenty-one vessels, now 
built or building, are all afloat, there will, of necessity, be a 


pause for twelve months or more, as the necessary con- 


sequence of the inaction of the year 1863. Iron ships, as is 
admitted, cannot be built with great rapidity; and the policy 
which the Government are now advocating is to limit the plated 
fleet to twenty-one ships of various classes, not merely for the 
next two years, but probably until 1866 or 1867. It argues 
considerable confidence in the future to assume that this will 
prove an adequate defence; and no answer was given, or can 
be given, to Mr. Cospen’s complaint of the utter disproportion 
between the number of men and the capacity of the skips in 
which alone the bulk of them could be placed with advantage 
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in time of war. About 10,000, out of the total force of 
75,000, would be wanted to man the whole iron fleet; and if 
the determination to lay down no new ships of this class 
means anything more than a resolution to throw the expendi- 
ture, which properly belongs to this year, on to a future 
period, it will have the effect of rendering the greater part of 
the personnel of the Navy almost, if not entirely, useless in the 
event of war. It is true that small wooden ships may possibly 
be found indispensable for a few years to come, especially if 
Mr. Reep’s experiment should prove a failure; but, on the 
most exaggerated calculation, the crews of small cruisers 
cannot be made to absorb six-sevenths of the whole body of 
seamen, nor can 10,000 men be held a sufficient force for the 
line-of-battle fleet of the first maritime Power. It is well, 
however, that there should be no disguise about the real purpose 
of the Government. Mr. Coppen maintained, with unde- 
niable truth, that the reduction in stores one year means 
only that more will be bought in the years to follow. The 
1,000,000/. cut off from the Navy Estimates is in no sense a 
permanent reduction. Mr. Coppen would reconcile the con- 
tradiction between vote No. 1 and vote No. 10 by permanently 
reducing the force of seamen; but this he probably knows 
as well as any one to be the last piece of false economy to 
which the country will submit ; but assuming that the mag- 
nificent body of men of whom the Admiralty are so justly 
proud is to be maintained, he is unquestionably right in say- 
ing that the momentary reduction in the estimates is only 
extravagance under another name. That the Navy will suffer 
a few years hence from the determination to manufacture a 
surplus at any cost for the present year is undeniable, but no 
one knows who will be in office when the ships that ought to 
be commenced in 1863 would in due course be ready for 
launching. The only plausible excuse for the proposed cessa- 
tion of work would be the necessity for ascertaining the best 
models among the various experimental ships which are now 
in course of construction; but almost every class will be, or 
might be, represented by a ship afloat before the summer, and 
there would be ample time before the close of the year to test 
the comparative merits of turrets and broadsides, and to com- 
pare the cupolas of Captain Cotes with the square towers by 
which Mr. Reep proposes to supersede them. Delay for the 
purpose of experiment is a very different thing from inaction 
for the sake of parading a sham economy. There is something 
even worse than mere delay in the course which it is proposed 
to take with reference to armour-plated ships. Experiment 
has determined beyond all doubt that such vessels ought to 
be framed of iron, but, for no other reason than the existence of 
a large stock of timber, it has been deliberately resolved to build 
inferior ships of wood and iron combined, while no progress is 
to be made with those that would be really serviceable. The 
House of Commons has significantly expressed its opinion on 
this piece of official perversity. 

There was one part of Lord CLarence Pacer’s speech which 
must give universal satisfaction. The once unmanageable 
problem of manning the fleet does seem at last to be solved, or 
at least to be in a fair way towards solution. The strength of 
the Naval Reserve has increased in the course of the last year, 
from 10,000, not indeed to 17,000, as Lord CLARENCE would 
have had the House believe, but still to nearly 15,000, and 
it may now be safely regarded as a settled and permanent 
institution. It is still open to any one to suggest a doubt 
how many seamen would be forthcoming on a sudden call; 
but when it is remembered that the volunteers of the Reserve 
are really the picked men of the merchant service, and that 
they are associated with a nucleus of officers from the mercan- 
tile marine, we do not believe that there is much prospect of 
the experiment breaking down when it may be fut to the test. 
It is at length pretty well understood by seamen generally that 
the Reserve will not be called out without a real necessity ; and 
when the occasion arises, neither they nor any other class of 
Englishmen will shirk their duty. A project is also announced 
for remodelling the Coast Volunteers, so as to make them 
available for general service. If this were practicable, it is 
difficult to see why they should not be merged in the Reserve ; 
and if, as seems likely, a sufficient force of the best men 
can be depended on, it would be of comparatively little impor- 
tance to keep together the less serviceable amphibious force 
which forms the bulk of the Coast Volunteers. As yet, how- 
ever, the Reserve has scarcely attained the strength which 
would justify the abandonment of any available resources by 
which the fleet may be supplied without having recourse to the 
tailors and landsmen who were sent out on the enterprise of 
reducing Cronstadt, although it promises soon to do so. With 
this difficulty of manning the fleet no longer insurmountable, 
nothing but wilful neglect or false economy can ever endanger 


RAILWAY PROSPECTS. 

i ig is partly owing to the Great Exhibition that the 

February meetings of all the principal railway com- 
panies have been more than ordinarily cheerful. After all 
the doubts and fears that have so long oppressed the holders 
of railway stock, it must be extremely pleasant to hear of 
good dividends, from whatever source they may have come; 
and, if the experience gained eleven years ago can be relied on, 
the deduction to be made on account of the special traffic 
induced by the Exhibition is not so great as might at first be 
supposed. In 1851, the effect was to concentrate into a single 
year the natural progress of two, so that the year following the 
Exhibition was, at the worst, a stationary period, without any 
material alteration in the profits earned from the amount 
realized in the previous year. If this analogy holds, railway 
proprietors will have very little to complain of; for the rates 
of dividend paid during the latter half of 1862 may well be 
accepted as satisfactory, without any further increase in the 
next twelve months. In point of fact, it may fairly be 
expected that the loss of the Exhibition traffic will be less felt 
than it was on the occasion of the first display. The aggre- 
gate traffic from this source was not larger in 1862 than in 
1851, and the special stimulus was balanced by a contem- 
poraneous depression of trade which did not exist in 1851. 
If the London traffic falls off for want of the attraction at 
Brompton, the Lancashire business can scarcely be so bad as 
it has been during the last six months. 

A glance at the reports of the meetings recently held will 
satisfy the most desponding shareholder of the inherent elasti- 
city of railway investments. The Great Northern Railway, which 
has benefited very largely by the influx of sight-seers from the 
North into London, has declared a dividend for the half-year at 
the rate of 84 per cent. per annum; and it is noticeable that 
the Directors rather apologise to their constituents for having 
disappointed still more exalted expectations by laying out some- 
what more than usual in works of permanent benefit to the 
line. The Midland Railway—which for many years has been 
steadily advancing from a very depressed condition to almost 
the first rank among railway companies—has derived, ac- 
cording to the statement of the Directors, no benefit what- 
ever from the Exhibition attractions. It has nevertheless 
succeeded in keeping its rate of dividend as high as 64 per 
cent., and has every reason to look forward to a still further 
increase of its prosperity. It is not very long since the Great 
Western and the Great Eastern stretched their hungry arms 
right and left of London in the vain search for an appreciable 
dividend, but even these unhappy speculations have so far 
recovered as to be able to offer 3 and 24 per cent. to their 
original shareholders. The South-Eastern announces the 
highly respectable dividend of 6 per cent.; and the share- 
holders of the king of companies — the London and North- 
Western — take their 5} per cent., and grumble that it is 
not more. Many of the minor companies have been 
quite as prosperous as those whose capital is mea- 
sured by tens of millions, and upon the whole it 
may be said that, in spite of all the follies and ambitions, the 
mad competition, and the ruinous bargains by which so many 
companies have sapped their resources, the essential value of 
railway undertakings has proved itself by a prosperity which 
nothing can altogether destroy. 

There are symptoms, moreover, not less significant than 
improved dividends, that better times may be hoped for 
by railway proprietors. There is scarcely a company 
of any importance where the old policy of absorbing 
territory on any terms, and fighting rivals at any cost, 
has not been more or less shaken. Dissentients like Mr. 
Waictey’s insurrectionary phalanx in the London and North- 
Western Company may be answered on many points effectually 
by the Directors whom they have attacked; but the effect of 
so many simultaneous movements in one direction can scarcely 
fail to be to introduce better relations between competing 
companies, and to incline all, for a time at any rate, to a 
peaceful temper. The weak point in all the resolutions that 
are brought forward condemnatory of Parliamentary contests 
and unthrifty amalgamations and extensions no doubt is, that 
the policy of remaining at peace is not always in the power of 
a Board of Directors any more than in that of a national 
Government. In principle, all Boards accept, with the utmost 
readiness, the peaceful doctrines which are so fiercely preached 
by their discontented subjects, just as any Foreign Minister 
in England is always ready to indorse the aspirations of 
Mr. Coppen after uninterrupted peace. But there is a 
limit, of course, to railway submissiveness no less than 
to national endurance, and any company which bound 
itself by a rigid rule to resist no encroachment and 


the naval supremacy of England. 
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its resources seriously drained by more adventurous rivals. 
It was suggested by the Chairman of the London and North- 
Western Company, that the best possible thing for railway 
companies would be to close the Committee-rooms of the Houses 
of Parliament for at least five years. No doubt it would be 
so. It is always for the interests of those who possess a 
monopoly to exclude intrusive competition; but it is not so 
clear that the public would profit by the destruction of the 
rivalry which has improved the speed and kept down the 
fares of all the principal railways. Mr. Moon’s nostrum being 
unattainable, the only way in which the management of 
railway pioperty can be made more productive is by a 
common tacit understanding that peace shall be preserved. 
A single company, with rivals on the right hand and on the 
left, besides an infinite host of hornets always ready 
to project new schemes for its annoyance, cannot 

ibly secure perpetual peace. But it is quite 
within the power of the whole railroad community to 
prevent ruinous competitions and extensions by a mutual 
understanding that aggressive measures shall be abandoned 
and discountenanced ; and though tempting opportunities will 
perhaps never fail to plunge companies into law, as they occa- 
sionally plunge nations into war, still there is at present so 
deeply-seated a dread of the consequences of an aggressive 
policy, that shareholders may fairly hope for at least a short 
period of comparative quiet. There is scarcely a = 
where the new peace doctrines have not been eagerly pressed, 
and we believe sincerely accepted by the Directors. In 
the London and North-Western, the Board triumphed on a 
poll only because it was generally believed that they were 
as anxious as the Shareholders’ Association to keep 
the peace if possible. At the meeting of the Great 
Western, the Chairman accepted a resolution “ that the 
“Great Western Railway requires rest,” followed by a 
general denunciation of further extensions, amalgamations, 
leases, or subsidies. The same tone has prevailed in almost 
every meeting of the month; and though abstract resolutions 
which cannot be carried out to the letter may be thought to 
amount to little, and would be valueless if approved only by a 
single company, the mere fact that to preach peace is the 
universal fashion is some guarantee, at any rate, against un- 
necessary contests. The Midland Company, it is true, persist 
in their scheme for obtaining an independent access to London, 
but this is apparently the only great project which invites 
vigorous opposition from rival companies. Minor con- 
tests in abundance are provided by the unusually 
large crop of Railway Bills; but if there is even 
a small percentage of sincerity in the fervent declara- 
tions of Directors, some better course will in most cases 
be found than to waste the property of shareholders in 
the old policy of fighting a competing line through one 
Session and buying it up in the next. The Committee-rooms 
will test the genuineness of the conversion which has been so 
generally professed to common sense, and the steady improve- 
ment of dividends is almost certain to reward a rational policy. 


THE GENERATION OF 1789. 


U NDER this title an article appears in the current number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, from the pen of M. Guizot. It isa 
portion of an introductory essay which is soon to appear prefixed to 
a collection of M. Guizot’s speeches, and has been permitted to 
appear in advance in the pages of the only French periodical in 
which the old and better days of French thought are still reflected. 
The theme on which M. Guizot mainly dwells is the confidence 
he feels in the restoration of public liberty in France. He 
owns that most of the ancient friends of freedom are weary, 
disheartened, and despondent, and that its new friends are few 
in number, and not ostensibly backed by public support. But 
his own faith in the triumph of political liberty is unshaken, 
because his faith in France and in French progress and civilization 
is unshaken. Political liberty is the natural and necessary sequel, 
in his eyes, of the whole of French history ; and we must no more 
be made hopeless by the revival of the Meplleeeie Empire than 
Englishmen who loved liberty ought to have despaired when the 
Stuarts seemed to be going to have everything their own way. 
France is in the main, and at times in her own despite, tending 
towards political liberty, and therefore her destiny, which is 
to be free, must be accomplished. We confess that these deduc- 
tions from the philosophy of history do not give us quite so 
much comfort as they seem to give M. Guizot. If a man 
sets out with the theory that political liberty is the destiny 
of France, it is easy to prove that all things since the age of St. 


Louis have been moving in that one most desirable direction ; but | 
if he sets out without any theory, he may not see things quite so | 
favourably as M. Guizot sees them. The value of the whole | 
method of looking at the past as a great vestibule through which | 
man has marched to the inner shrine of modern civilization, has | 


yet to be decided. The who hereafter attempts to, 
determine it will have the advantage of finding this view ampl 

represented and fully explained in the numerous works of M. 
Guizot. Whatever can be made of the theory has been made of 
it there, and he will readily acknowledge that, whether wholly, or 
partially, or in no degree true, it has at least given a charm and 
weight to the writings of its apostle. M. Guizot’s tendency to 
sum up the results of his reflections on history in the lan of 
a sensible and eloquent sng | not rarely betrays him into 
platitudes which he loves use they are his own. But at the 
same time his anxiety to look at the past and present as a whole, 
and to seize on the binding tie which links ther the centuries 
of modern Europe, imparts to his writings a character of elevation 
and largeness which justifies the reputation he has acquired. We 
are more moved to hope for the restoration of liberty in France by 
observing that French thought, though stifled, is not extinct, 
and that the Emperor is continually forced to treat the present 
system as temporary, than by reading what, in the eyes of a philo- 
sophical optimist, are the lessons of French history. But M. Guizot 
knows France far too well, and has thought over the past history 
of France far too deeply, to permit us to view with indifference 


_ any remarks he may have to offer on a subject so full of importance 


and interest as the “ Generation of 1789.” 

M. Guizot goes unavoidably over old ground in most of what he 
says. He deplores the separation of the old nobility from the 
Revolution ; he does justice to the services which Napoleon ren- 
dered to the country; he praises him for having seen that religion 
must be restored, and that a Court must be formed to satisfy the 
national taste for elegance and luxury; and he repeats what has 
so often been said, that the Revolution was on the whole a great 
gain to France, and that those who most decry it would be very 
sorry to go back to the state of things which preceded it. He gives 
us something rather more new when he puts in a clear and intel- 
ligible form the leading political theories on which, as he says, the 
Revolution was based. There were, he thinks, three formulas which 
were running in the heads of men at the time, and by which they 
were overpowered and guided. The first of these formulas is this :— 
“No man is bound to obey laws to which he has not consented.” 
The second is, “that power properly resides in the numerical 
majority.” The third is, that “all men are equal.” It is very 
convenient to have the leading ideas of the Revolution put in 
this concise form, although, as M. Guizot says, the wonder is. 
that any men can ever seriously have entertained them. 
They are so wholly at variance with the facts of life, 
that we may be surprised how the facts did not put out the 
theories at once. But facts do not put out theories for a lo 
time, when the theories are part of a whole mode of regarding life 
itself. We in England, who live in a country where there are 
visionaries so wedded to their interpretation of apocalyptic dates 
as to hold that the millennium has already begun, ought to be 

repared for any tenacity of belief in theories that we find on the 
Dontinent, And those ideas which were working in the minds 
of the generation of 1789 were not isolated propositions to which, 
without preparation, they were invited to assent. They were the 
results of a whole way of thinking which had been gradually 
impressed on the mind of France by a series of writers of whom 
Rousseau was the latest, while at the same time he was the most 
influential, partly because he was the latest, and still more because 
he appealed more powerfully than any other to that side of the 
French intellect which unites sensibility with logic. M. Guizot 
only makes very slight reference to this; for to have really 
sketched the generation of 1789 would have required a volume, 
and not a few pages in a review; but on the other hand, he 
calls our attention to two erroneous moral assumptions, which 
he thinks lay at the bottom of most of the intellectual and social 
errors of the revolution. It is this part of his essay that strikes. 
us as both new and valuable. No one acquainted with the 
French history and the French literature of recent times, can. 
doubt that these moral errors, if we are to call them errors, have 
largely yoo the French mind, that they appear at every 
turn and in every shape, and that no legacy which the generatiom 
of 178g left to its successors has been more fruitful of consequences- 
both for good and evil. 

The first of these assumptions in the sphere of morality is that 
man is naturally good, and that it is society that sets him wrong. 
This was a doctrine that the men of the Revolution laid to heart. 
They were fired with a hope and sustained by a conviction that 
all Frenchmen were like the imagi Roman citizens presented 
to them in the fictions of popular history—ardent, noble, self- 
denying, grand; and that it was only rogues of aristocrats, and 
priests, and English, who made the modern world so much lower 
and feebler than the ancient. They, too, were Romans, they ex- 
claimed, as they heard of Brutus, and Cincinnatus, and Cicero. 
They were all that was or ever had been of great and good. Living 
in a time of excitement, unused to think, and devoid of experience 
in great changes, they felt as young enthusiasts feel at the end of 
a novel, whom fancy persuades that they are as lovely and constant 
as the heroine, and as noble, and ful, and fortunate as the 
hero. But the same mode of ing man and society appears 
in the newest works of French literature. The whole ae of 
er — is, that all men and women, even down to convicts 
and their companions, are very and y at, but that 
society corrupts and crushes them. This, as°M. Guizot re- 
marks, presents a rather ing contrast to the teaching 
of the Bible, that we are all conceived in sin and have 
all gone astray. We may be sure that, as there is so startling a 
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contrast, the theory of the men of the Revolution was in some 
sense wholly wrong. But, in another sense, it may be, in a large 
degree, true. If we look to the individual man as he appears to 
himself in the presence of God, there is no truth but the one 
truth, that he is desperately wicked. This is the sentence which 
every heart capable of comprehending the idea of holiness passes 
on itself. To the end of the world, in our as much as in 
another, this will remain true. But man has a different feeling 
when he thinks of himself in relation to other men, and to the 
place which he occupies on this earth. He then becomes conscious 
of a nature which is not wholly bad, but is in a great part good— 
which is capable of ridding itself, in fancy and for a moment, of 
the presence of evil—and which might issue in far nobler fruits 
than it does if it were allowed, if men lived together to make 
each other better, if intellectual light were permitted to beam on 
their darkness, and if a place for repentance were given to the 
erring. This seems to us as true as the doctrine of inborn sin 
does when applied, as the Bible applies it, not to man in society, 
but to the individual in the presence of his Maker. But Catholicism 
had attempted to bind society within the rules, and to judge it by 
the doctrines, which the Bible applies to individuals. And nothing 
could be more natural, nor perhaps at one time more salutary. 
Modern society derives much of its elevation from the action of 
Catholicism on the individual. But the time came when the 
error of judging the world, and its social life and its governments, 
by the standard of an individual in his devotional moments, grew 
oppressive. Man required a new fountain of belief in himself, 
and in the possibility of what he might and could do in this life, 
in order to dispel the torpidity and despair which had taken 
possession of society when the doctrine of the worthlessness of 
man in the sight of God had passed, as in the Europe of the 
eighteenth century, into the doctrine of the worthlessness of the 
mass of mankind in comparison with the claims of the few who 
were born to govern. 

The second of these moral errors was that man is all-powerful. 
It seemed to the generation of 1789, when on theeve of the Revo- 
lution, as if everything might be done, and happiness secured, and 
the beauty of humanity displayed on earth, if only man rose in his 
power, and hurled into the dust his oppressors, and the enemies 
of his advancement. This feeling, too, is little in harmony 
with the teaching of the Book which says that man is weak 
and frail, and that he must bear his burthen meekly, and 
walk humbly and as a pilgrim in the world. But for society, 
such as society under a monstrous compromise between Catho- 
licism and the State had got to be in France a hundred 
years ago, the idea of the power of man—the belief that he 
could make things indefinitely better if he pleased — was 
an idea involving far more of good than evil. That society can 
be so remodelled as to make the individual what he ought to be, 
and that the real remedy for human misery is to reconstitute 
society, are positions which have been strained far beyond the 
limits of truth in the writings of such men as Victor Hugo. But 
it was perfectly true that society had wrapped itself up in a cloak 
of old, complicated, fine-spun errors, and that a vigorous effort 
was necessary to tear this cloak away ; and it was most salutary 
for France that the men of the Revolution did, in a large measure, 
tear it away. That an attention to man’s happiness and comfort 
and intellectual advancement in this life is, at this period of the 
world’s history, essential for the promotion of his religious life, 
has been among the greatest of the truths which a slow and 
often unwelcome experience has brought home to the minds 
of the present generation; and it was the men of revolutionary 
France who, more than any others, first set the idea of this 
afloat. It is quite true that society is badly constituted, 
and was far worse constituted seventy or eighty years ago; and it 
is also true that the improvement of society is, in many cases, the 
only door to the improvement of the individual. French writers 
have pushed these truths beyond the limits of absurdity, and have 
worked themselves into a belief that society alone is in fault when 
the individual errs ; but in itself, the notion of looking to society 
principally, and to the circumstances in which he may be placed, as 
determining whether man generally is to become better or worse 
in Europe, is one the truth of which is attested not only by 
reflection on current history, but by the efforts now made on every 
side to improve the condition of those on whom séciety presses 
severely, as the indispensable preliminary to improving the 
sufferers themselves, 

No view of the French Revolution, and of that general revolu- 
tion throughout the civilized world which appeared most signally 
in France, appears to us more true than to regard it as a revolt 
against the double process of applying the truths revealed for the 
individual sinner and saint to the body of human society, and of 
at the same time acquiescing in the substitution of military 
tyranny and oligarchical caste when this application proved 
practically impossible. It was a great thing that, when this 
process had been carried on triumphantly for some time, men 
should at last have dared to say that they felt much better 
and more noble than they were supposed to be, and that 
they were determined to give undoes a chance of show- 
ing what they could be. No wonder that— in spite of 
all its horrors, in spite of all its mischievous errors about 
equality and the rights of the majority, and in spite of all 
the palpable sophistries it-had borrowed from Rousseau — the 
genoration of 1789, which dared to say this, is still held in 
honour by France. We in England have embraced the main 


much more gradually, quietly, and sensibly, because our pre 

tion had been long going on, and because Protestantism is so 
much more elastic than Catholicism in recognising the claims of 
the world beside those of the Church. It is with the greatest 
ease that, in England, we make our Protestantism square with the 
social facts around us, and the social theories that prevail. English 
Protestantism so readily incorporates secular views of man and his 
duties below that it incorporates them insensibly. That which, for 
the sake of our national pride and our peculiar scheme of society, we 
wish to be true, our religion easily permits us to think true. But 
Catholicism resisted far more strenuously the inroads of a set of 
opinions which it thought adverse to Christianity; and this gave 
rise to a struggle in France which is still going on, and the issues 
of which still divide the French mind. 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


Theatricals seem to be gaining ground in England. 
They bid fair, we think, to react favourably upon the public 
stage, and to raise the intellectual tone, and improve the amuse- 
ments, of English society. From the days of ancient Greece and 
Rome to our own, the drama has always been the highest mental 
recreation of which the most civilized men have been capable, and 
from Aschylus and Sophocles down to Shakspeare, the names of 
the greatest dramatists stand at least on an equality with some of 
the greatest names of the world. Alexander has not infiuenced 
posterity more than Sophocles, although the influence of So- 
i has probably been less than that of Aristotle. Perhaps 
*lautus has left deeper traces on European thought and feeling 
than Cesar or Cicero. Nobody, we apprehend, would maintain 
that the name of Cromwell, or Marlborough, plays a more 
important part in the history of the English mind than that of 
Shakspeare. And what Shakspeare is to England, Molitre is to 
France, and Goethe and Schiller are to Germany. An art to 
which the civilized world owes so many among its greatest names 
cannot be below the cultivation of reasonable English people in the 
present day, unless, indeed, their reason should have sunk below the 
level of older standards. Much as we respect and sympathize in 
their present pursuit of music, which, in its higher forms, is one 
of the purest and noblest expressions of human feeling, it must 
nevertheless be admitted to . intellectually very far below the 
drama. It is a reasonable subject of regret, therefore, that in 
England music should have so successfully competed with the 
drama as, in comparison, almost to have monopolised the crowds 
of pleasure-seekers who annually flock to London. That this 
should be so, will perhaps be accounted for by some people 
on the supposition that the larger and less educated body of 
the clergy, and the majority of the dissenters, look upon the 
stage as an immoral and irreligious institution. It will also be 
said that very few clergymen indeed regard the stage with 
unmixed approbation, and that the immense body of the respectable 
persons who cannot afford to stand ill with the clergy there- 
fore resort to concerts, feeling that, whatever may be said for 
or against theatres, music, at all events, is absolutely innocent 
and beyond the reach of direct evangelical cavil. Another thing 
is, that in England every educated woman plays or sings a little, 
or has learnt to play or sing. Music is, in fact, move than any 
other, the coveted accomplishment of the fair sex. They flock to hear 
it, therefore, with an interest distinct from mere amusement. Each 
fair listener who attends a concert goes with an almost professional 
curiosity. How Patti smiles, how Grisi storms, how Hallé holds 
his hands, and Arabella Goddard sits at the piano, are details 
of all but professional interest to seven young ladies in ten, and to 
their mothers, and so to their fathers, and, in a supercilious sort of 
way, to those younger brothers who at home do troublesome Greek 
chorus to the music lesson, and help to illustrate a sister’s devotion 
to art under fraternal difficulty. 
When we turn to the stage, all this is wanting. Not one girl in 
ten thousand has the opportunity of even trying to act, and not one 
man in a thousand. If a girl proposes to attempt anything of the 
kind, the probabilities are that straightway the family will be 
divided. Perhaps a few hesitating voices may be raised in favour 
of getting up a little play, and varying the everlasting monotony 
of the papers; but the majority will be very grave and sententious 
against the introduction of the histrionic element into the bosom of 
an English home under a paternal government. They wil! point to 
the many disadvantages certain to acerue from indulging in such a 
dangerous pastime. It will turn the heads of the girls, and spoil 
the lessons of the boys. It will lead to levity, and flightiness, 
and eccentricity, and talkativeness, and extravagance, and a desire 
to shine in society, and fastidiousness, and an incapacity to settle 
down with sobriety in the good old family house, among the good 
old family trees, with the good old family rooks, like all their 
fathers and mothers before pam This is one difficulty to over- 
come. And then comes another. So many English girls are 
afflicted with the melancholy disease called mauvaise honte, that in 
self-defence they endeavour to hug it as a wonderful virtue vouch- 
safed to the fair sex in no part of the world but in these blessed 
isles, And they are applauded as if mauvaise honte were convertible 
with modesty, and the most tiresome form of excessive self-love 
were to be confounded with real decency of behaviour, and sincere 
refinement of mind. The consequence is, that comparatively few 
English girls have sufficient command over these traditional 
feelings to be able to act at all. Be this as it may, however, it is 
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very small fraction indeed have ever acted themselves. They are, 
therefore, without the keen, critical, the versatile and personal, 
interest in all the finer shades of the drama, which from personal 
experience they os some degree, to beur upon music. 

t part this may have in the matter we will not pretend 
to say; but it can hardly be guint as a matter of fact, 
that head the dramatic profession, as a profession, and the 
public there is a gulf, and that in the latter there cannot be 
said to be any broad and intelligent spirit of national criticism. 
English actors and actresses form a small conventional clique, 
nursed in the old conventional tricks of the stage; and they are 
mostly criticised by an equally conventional clique of critics; both 
sets, critics and actors, being exposed to the same overwhelming 
disadvantage, the absence of a wholesome support and inspiration 
founded on national feeling. Thus both the actor and the critic 
who happen to depart from the beaten track suffer the dead weight 
of a lifeless conservatism from within, and the absence of the 
breath of popular life from without. And this we believe to be 
the main secret of the deplorably low condition to which the 
English stage has sunk. 

It is curious to compare the different degrees in which the 
drama enters at the present day into the common life of the three 
greater nations of Europe —the English, the French, and the 
German —and the relative rank in which it stands in all three 
to the pursuit of music. Music being addressed chiefly to the 
feelings, and the drama chiefly to the understanding, we might 
almost expect beforehand that a professedly logical people would 
cultivate the drama in preference to music. Accordingly, in 
France, where logic claims to prevail, the drama holds the first, 
and music a subordinate position. In England, where the under- 
standing, strong as it is, abhors logic, and blunders slowly to its 
ends, following a wise compound of illogical expediencies, music 
has the upper hand, strongly supported, as we have said, by the 
larger and less educated portion of the religious community. In 
Germany, on the other hand, where the religious objection to the 
drama hardly exists, and where the understanding, though logical, 
is fanciful, and the feelings very full-blown, the effects are strictly 
analogous. Music and the drama have a more or less equal sway, 
and both are coloured by the deep, metaphysical, and roving 
imagination of the Germans. In France, the drama is never 
metaphysical, but, in some shape or other, always chiefly concerned 
with the comedy of manners, founded on the infinite lights and 
shades of a society which may in some measure still be described 
as the coarse and mammoth bloom of the ancien régime. Thanks 
to publicity and locomotion, the French bourgeoisie, so far as 
manners are concerned, are acting out, upon a larger and more 
multiplied scale, all the same ins and outs, all the same little 
social intrigues, all the same or similar logical sequences and con- 
tradictions arising out of the conflicting principles of modern life 
—all this in different dresses indeed, but much in the same way— 
as we find them described in the Moliéres, the La Bruyéres, 
and others. A people of lively, mercurial disposition, delicate 

reception, careless of politics, except for a spree or a revo- 
ution, bureaucratically governed, yet jealous of office, whose 
life is not relieved by field-sports or public duties, but 
literally consumed in society —a society which they spend the 
whole vigour of their manifold ingenuity in analysing and re- 
analysing, drawing day by day delicate theorems from the smallest 
occurrences, and tacking minute corollaries to their theorems—such 
a people must necessarily find the keenest enjoyment in the stage, 
and demand from it, what they easily get, a mirror and reflex of 
their common lives. If a thousand Englishmen could assist, 
within the walls of a theatre, at a living representation of a real 
live fox-hunt, that theatre would be nightly crammed with sports- 
men. Nations and women are fond of looking-glasses; and, since 
the days of Moliére, the looking-glass of France has been her 
drama. The looking-glass of England now is not the drama, but 
the press, and in some measure the novel. For this many causes 
may be assigned. The freedom of the English press is, no doubt, 
one great element in the difference. But a greater lies, we think, 
in the absence of that centralization which in France has made 
Paris the centre of the national life, and concentrated the cream 
of French intellect in social rivalry upon one point; whereas in 
England, great as the influence of London is, the intellect and 
education of the country has always circulated more equally, and 
is more equally diffused. In this aspect it is curious io note the 
vicissitudes of the English stage. Even in its best days, its in- 
fluence was probably always second to that of the pulpit, and was 
never equal to its influence in France. Moreover, the vitality of 
the English stage seems to have decreased just in proportion to the 
decentralization of the political power, and its diffusion throughout 
the country. Under the despotic Tudors, the life of the nation, 
for a time, seemed to centre in the life of the Court; and the 
government was carried on through the personal intrigues of a 
nobility, collected round a throne, at the foot of which they con- 
tended personally, and were personally known to one another. 
Then it was that the English drama suddenly came te a head, and 
reached a climax under Elizabeth, after which it declined steadily 
with the decline of the personal conflicts at Court, until it was 
gradually supplanted by the press, which carried to every home in 
the oz what it most cared to know, but stripped of its 
dramatic element. 

In the present day, and of very late years, the new class of 
pieces called sensation pieces, such as the Colleen Bawn, the Peep 
o’ Day, and the Trial of Effie Deans, seem to represent the last 
phase of dramatic decadence, which history shows us to have taken 


place in other countries and times. But we believe that, in some 
small degree, they also reveal a. ta of a tendency in the 
English mind to work out a national drama which shall. in some 
measure correspond to the new national sense gradually moulded 
into common thought by the great increase of travelling and general 
intercourse. If we consider the Colleen Bawn attentively, we 
can scarcely fail to perceive that it contains all the elements of 
English home lift urdly e ted and caricatured, to be sure, 
but still home life—English in the grain, though Irish in form, 
and of that sensuous and mediocre intellectual kind which appeals 
to the feelings of a home-loving and novel-reading population. In 
Lord Dundreary, again, we have the same tendency towards reality, 
but under a very different aspect. Here the caricature is, it is 
true, even more violent, though less sensuous. Yet, with all 
its grossness, the character of Lord Dundreary is unquestionably 
more intellectual, and it sses one characteristic which we 
think is the true secret of its lasting influence—its earnestness 
and apparent, though coarse, realism. In France, such a delineation 
wane not have been tolerated by public opinion as any approach to 
the true comedy of manners. The French dramatic sense is too 
trained, too supple, too delicate. The French must have something 
very like the truth to satisfy them. In England, the great mass of 
leasure-seekers whom the railways for the last thirty years have 
rought in annually increasing numbers to London, and who may 
eventually revolutionise the English stage, seem as yet to see 
through a glass darkly. They are gradually, but at a very humble 
distance, approaching to the desire of the French for a drama fitted 
to hold up to them a mirror of their own life, and be as like them as 
ossible. Certainly Lord Dundreary is not like any veritable live 
ord, But suchas he is, he is unquestionably an earnest character— 
that is to say, a character acted out with earnestness and pu 
not frittered away in the hollow cant, conventional cut-and 
stage-talk, laugh, and trick, or in the insipid buffoonery and slip- 
shod mannerism of the traditional English farce. The earnestness 
of the character is the grain of salt which redeems the violence 
of the caricature, and assimilates it, so far, to real life, which, 
we cannot help thinking, it is the unconscious, half-chaotic desire 
of the rising generation of playgoers to behold on the stage. 
The success of Mr. Fechter as an actor points in the same direc- 
tion, and, in our opinion, affords another reason for thinking that 
the increase of social intercourse in England, and the immense 
facilities of locomotion, which bring the feeling of the country to 
bear more broadly upon the metropolitan stage, are gradually 
tending to the growth of a taste for dramatic realism or truth. 
The increase of social intercourse is making us slowly more like 
the French, and slowly—very slowly, but surely, we think—bring- 
ing us round to attempt a national and natural comedy of manners 
—the Colleen Bawn, the Peep o Day, the Trial of Effie Deans, 
Lord Dundreary, and Myr. Fechter, being, as it were, so many 
straws floating on the wind of the coming change. To the same 
cause we attribute the growing popularity of private theatricals. 
Without mentioning names, we may safely say that the number 
of poems houses at which theatricals are attempted with more 
or less success, is constantly increasing. The English mauvaise 
honte is, though slowly, waning. Travelling and sightseeing are 
gradually wearing it out. Waning, too, let us hope, is the reign 
of religious prejudice. Increase of intercourse is levelling man- 
ners, and bringing a larger body of opinion to bear on the same or 
similar facts. The material facilities for getting up a play are also 
increasing. A twenty-pound note will go a long way towards 
getting up a couple of amusing plays very creditably, especially 
when supplemented by the talent of the female members of a 
family for concocting their own dresses. Roads and railwa 
make it comparatively easy now-a-days, even in outlandish neigh- 
bourhoods, to collect an audience of fifty or sixty people, whose 
imposing numbers lend a ceriain weight and solemnity —a sense 
of responsibility, in short —to the efforts of the amateur actor, 
which effectually prevents him from trifling with what he under- 
takes. The effect, moreover, of private theatricals is quickly 
perceptible over a large circle. It is so delightful in the country 
to have something to talk about of direct personal interest, beyond 
the usual country routine. For thirty miles round, the coming 
theatricals at Holyday Hall, or Peregrine Park, or Harrowdale 
House, are the subject of a good three months’ anticipatory specula- 
tion. Who will act, and what will they act, and what will the 
stage be? Here at once are three capital subjects for the utmost 
ingenuity of disquisition. The different qualifications and dis- 
qualifications of all the possible actors and actresses in all the 
repertory of which each speaker is conscious ; the most suitable 
pieces for the particular places and occasions; who among them 
all could act Boots at Swan, or who would be the p 
rson to undertake Julia in the Hunchback, or to take Mr. Tod 
in What will they say at Brompton; and will the stage be the 
kitchen, or the dining-room, or the servants’ hall, or the drawing- 
room, and what are the relative capabilities of each, in that 
familiar and hospitable mansion — here is unbounded scope for 
interesting discussion. And if ation is rife before, cri- 
ticism is rampant after the ormance, and a large circle 
of people are unconsciously led into examining into a multitude 
of details which on the public stage would have completely 
escaped their notice; and their sense of the fitness of things in 
general, and the merits of acting in icular, is brought into 
play in the most interesting form. And thus the germs of a sound 
national dramatic taste are laid. 
But if the indirect benefits of private theatricals upon a neigh- 
bourhood are great, we must not forget the advantages to the 
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actors themselves, and the pleasure they derive from acting. 
Nothing, we think, would more improve the tone and zest of 
English conversation than if it were possible, which perhaps it 
is not, to teach everybody to act a little. We are well aware of 
the prejudice which exists against affectation, and it might be 
thought that a nation of actors would necessarily be an affected 
nation. The contrary is really true. The English are the least 
acting, and the most affected, people inthe world. In no country 
can such a rank crop of every _ of mannerism and affecta- 
tion be found as in England. To learn how to act is to learn, 
above all things, to study reality, and so to sharpen the sense 
of observation as to detect every shade of unreality. In no 
country, perhaps, is social affectation so quickly detected, and so 
entirely under the ban of society, as in France, and the French 
are probably the best known actors of middle comedy. On the 
other hand, an actor necessarily learns to be frank and straight- 
forward, to act with grace and ease, and to say what he means 
in the most becoming and eable manner. He also learns 
how to express himself fluently, yet briefly. He is taught not 
to gabble, but to give the necessary point and effect to what 
he means to convey. Nonsense is not, as a rule, tolerated on 
the stage, except so far as it forms part of the play and answers 
a distinct end. What is said must have an intellectual bearing, a 
logical relation to the whole drift of the piece. It is wonderful 
to observe how private theatricals have a tendency to improve the 
power of sustained and animated conversation, and to weed out 
those inanities of everlasting flirtation which are the bane of 
English life, and the wonder of highbred and accomplished 
foreigners, and which sap the root of the most natural and univer- 
sal pleasure in life—the pleasure in women’s society. It is not an 
uncommon idea, that acting begets levity, both of mind and manner. 
If by levity of mind is meant delicate impressionability to all the 
little incongruities of life, which furnish ceaseless and harmless 
entertainment to those who perceive them, the accusation is 
certainly true. But levity and the exquisite sense of the ludicrous 
are two very different things. That acting produces levity of 
manner is certainly and entirely untrue. For, as a rule, the habit 
of acting gives weight and sobriety to the outward behaviour, a 
something which is natural and self-sustained, and, above all, a 
freedom from all the little embarrassments of ordinary English 
people. On the whole, and we could say much more on the 
subject, the increase of private theatricals among us deserves, we 
think, to be encouraged by all cultivated people. It is true we 
have dwelt chiefly upon their advantages. But very certain we 
feel that the disadvantages are beyond comparison small, and only 
the incidental defects which are the common lot of all sublunary 
things, however excellent. 


AN ORTHODOX DEAN. 


T is the ——_ of historical painters to throw the graver 
parts of their pictures into prominent relief by contrasting 
them with some vulgar incident. When Paul preaches at 
Athens, a cripple crawls up to listen to him. When some 
eminent character is led to execution amidst stern soldiers and 
scowling inquisitors, a vulgar personage is introduced staring 
at the show, but hardly knowing what it means. A somewhat 
similar part was — by a dignitary of the Church of England 
in last Thureday’s mes. The prosecution of Professor Jowett 
is an important, and, even as regards the prosecutors, an intel- 
ligible proceeding. That Dr. Pusey and his two coadjutors should 
try to stigmatize opinions of which they eg and justify 
prosecution, or persecution, on the ground that they are right 
and the heretic wrong, and that they are quite willing to be 
prosecuted or persecuted themselves in return, is intelligible 
enough, and is also important. That Mr. Maurice and “ Angli- 
canus” should protest against attempts to narrow the pale of the 
Church of England is equally natural. On the merits of the 
controversy between them it would be superfluous to enter 
here. There is, however, a third party in the Church — a party 
which is neither bigoted te the persecution pitch, nor liberal in so 
far as liberality implies intelligence. It represents the interests of 
contented stupidity, and Dean Close has come forward to represent 
it. The communication made by that learned divine to the 
Times of last Thursday has a degree of significance which might 
escape the notice of those who were prevented from considering 
its purport by that slight emotion of languid contempt which its 
style was admirably calculated to produce. If any one wants 
to understand why young men of ability and education do not 
take orders, why so many sermons have become a byword for 
vapid commonplace, and why the opinions of the clergy are 
rapidly losing their hold on educated men, he has only to read 
that letter, and remember that the writer is 2» Dean. It is 
written throughout in the familiar style of the clerical chat of 
a certain school. Those who know the popular preacher as he 
appears at any evening party, full of ttle playful ways, and 
smug, half-laughing, half-professional allusions to the most solemn 
subjects in the world, will understand what this imports. They 
know how the condescending pastor veils his terrors under a 
smile, and protects from thelr impending fate the Semeles 
whom a full manifestation of his presence might consume, by that 
amusing prattle which is intended to show how a great mind can play 
with trifles. The trifles are there in plenty; but where is the great 
mind? The style was obviously adopted on this occasion, because 


the Times he must write like a man of the world, and because he 
supposes that men of the world never write without a grin. “ When 
doctors differ patients die”—“what must be the condition of 
the unfortunate spiritual patients of our land?” “All this may 
be the result of my obtuseness”—“ perhaps upon these abstruse 
questions of Differing Doctors I am out of court.” If a man 
must write nonsense, why cannot he write like a man? If Dr. 
Close could delude himself for a moment into the belicf that 
what he writes is of some importance, probably he would not 
be more wise than he is, but certainly he would be less foolish. 

The substance of the letter is worthy of the style. “If 
in matters medical, the old saying be true, when doctors 
differ patients die, what must be the condition of the unfor- 
tunate spiritual patients of our land?” He then goes on to 
say that Mr. Maurice has declared that he distrusts both 
Mr. Jowett’s and Dr. Pusey’s theological teaching, and believes 
that either may tend to bewilder the consciences of simple 
men and women—adding this phrase, “I believe God will 
turn both to account if they are left to work ther, 
to sustain and counteract each other.” This sorely puzzles Dr. 
Close. There are some things that no Dean can be expected to 
understand. ‘“ How differing religious —— can at once ‘ work 
together to sustain and counteract each other,’ so as to produce a 
true or beneficial result, I cannot quite comprehend. Should all 
three be wrong, no admixture, no collision, no mutual ‘ sustentation 
and counteraction’ could make one right principle of three wrong 
ones; and I should object to have my own theological views sub- 
jected to this ‘joint action, not having the faintest hope that by 
such a process or any other they would amalgamate with error. 
But all this may be the result of my obtuseness; and I may be 
amongst those ‘simple men’ who are so easily deceived by the 
opinions of Dr. Pusey or Mr. Jowett; and certainly I confess that 
when studying some of Mr. Maurice’s own writings I have been 
somewhat ‘ bewildered.’ ” 

For once Dr. Close is quite right. His difficulty is the result 
of his obtuseness. No one ever felt a more characteristic diffi- 
culty, or expressed it with greater simplicity. If Dr. Close, and 
the party to which he —_ could be Eeonghst to see what 
every layman of ordinary intelligence sees upon these points — if 
they could be shaken into some faint conception of the extent of 
their own ignorance and obtuseness—so great a benefit to the 

ublic would be cheaply purchased at the expense of all the theo- 
ogical scandals of the last two or three years. What was the 
difficulty which so puzzled Dr. Close? Mr. Maurice said — “I 
agree neither with Mr. Jowett nor with Dr. Pusey, but I think 
that if each be allowed to express his views fully and freely, those 
views will both sustain and counteract each other.” Dr. Close 
cannot conceive how anything can sustain what it counteracts. 
The solution is easier than that of the great problem about the 
fingers which puzzled the lay Dundreary. If Dr. Close will set 
up his Bible and Prayer Book on end, and will then gently 
incline them towards each other till their top edges meet, 
he may in time contrive to make them stand in the shape of an 
inverted V. The two books will sustain each other, because, if either 
were removed, the other would fall. They will counteract each other 
for precisely the same reason. Dr. Close has strong reasons for 
knowing that there are such a as Cabinet Ministers, and he 
may in time come to understand that they represent political 
parties of different opinions which sustain and counteract each 
other. What gives Mr. Bright his locus standi, and keeps him in a 
state of vigour and excitement? The existence of a system which 
he dislikes and tries to alter. What does the same kind office for 
Mr. Bright’s opponents? Mr. Bright and others like him. Mr. 
Bright sustains his political — and they sustain him. How 
they counteract each other Dr. Close can, perhaps, understand 
without explanation. If he will think quietly of one thing at a 
time, and try to consider whether, after all, words in writi 
rather beyond him may not be used with a meaning, he may in 
time arrive at the point of putting two ideas together. It is 
never too late to learn, not even when one is a Dean. 
Why should not theological opinions sustain and counteract 
each other as well as any others? ‘To the lay understanding 
there is no reason at all. Every man of ordinary intelligence 
and feeling—every one who has known what it is to live, to ex- 
— to die, to love, and to lose what we love—every one who 

ows the we which religion has played in the world at large, 
and especially in the history of our own nation, must feel that it 
is the greatest subject of human thought, that its existence mak 
life worth having, and that to know the truth respecting it — as 
far as it can be known —would be a discovery as much greater 
than all science and all learning, as eternity is ter than time. 
Those who think thus will respect every one who tries to convey 
the truth to their minds, will listen to and compare their teach- 
ing, and will not despair of catching some outline of the truth, 
even from the stammering - which imperfectly describe what the 
weak eye obscurely sees. Ignorance which knows, and weakness 
which feels, its own extent, command the sympathy of all who 
know how weak and ignorant they are themselves; and when such 
men meet with one who hopes that his defects and those of other 
men may mutually sustain and counteract each other, they must 
not only understand but honour him. 
There is, however, another form of ignorance and weakness. 
That obtuseness which supposes that its own little theory ac- 
counts for everything in heaven and earth, and that insensibility 


the writer is under the notion that when a clergyman writes to 


which mistakes the absence of feeling for the — of strength, 
may introduce a man to the notice of those who can give 
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him a deanery, but give him no access to the esteem of those 
whose esteem is an honour. Dean Close’s letter comes, in 
in words, to this :—“I know all about this world and the next. 
have no difficulties; or if I have, I can give you chapter and 
verse for the proof that they are temptations of the devil. If any 
man wants to know about God and man, life and death, let him 
take his knowledge out of the four corners of my little theory, and 
be thankful. He may, if he likes, talk in a conventional way about 
difficulties and mysteries, but only on condition that he views 
them, not as subjects to be studied, but as tests to be swallowed, 
and that he renounces and abjures the notion of any real discus- 
sion of really important subjects, and the possibility of any real 
ag in religious knowledge.” There is a sense in which be- 
ievers in systems are humble enough — as humble as Uriah Heep. 
They will call themselves any wakes of unpleasant names. “ Poor 
worm” is an habitual title. If it would give any additional satis- 
faction they would probably not object to “ poor maggot.” Bible 
hrases break no bones, and as times go a worm who lives in a 
eanery is a respectable animal. There is, however, one thing 
that such men will never do. They will never say, bond fide, 
“T don’t know.” True humility, when they happen to see it, 
scandalizes and puzzles them. ‘That Mr. Maurice should differ 
from Mr. Jowett and yet not wish to silence him, is a far greater 
stumbling block to Dean Close than that Dr. Pusey should wish to 
“banish” him. No doubt, in Dean Close’s eyes, Dr. Pusey is a 
heretic—a very wicked man for thinking ashe thinks, the parent of all 
sorts of doubt and unbelief; but then he is a heretic with a system. 
He stands in a recognised position. He plays pot to Dean Close’s 
kettle, and ten years hence may be ready to burn, or be burnt, on 
precisely the same principles as he avows to-day. It is the 
absence of this in Mr. Maurice that so puzzles his opponent. He 
does not know where to have him. ‘You expect to learn, and 
to learn from those with whom you do not agree— what do you 
mean? You bewilderme. You have bewildered me before, and 
now you are getting quite out of my sight. Do you know what 
you are doing? You are actually suggesting that people should 
think upon these subjects; that there is still something for them 
to learn, and not only something to learn, but something 
to learn from your adversaries; you seem to think that the matter 
is not to choose between system A and system B, but to study 
the facts for themselves in the order in which their Maker placed 
them. O tempora, o mores.” ‘This is the real scope of the little 
difficulty which Dean Close states with such charming simplicity, 
and attributes, with an air of such merry satisfaction, to his own 
obtuseness, When he gets a glimpse of the extent of his own 
obtuseness, and of the nature of the controversies amongst which 
he is living, he will perhaps think that the best thing he can do is 
to keep quiet in his deanery, and be glad that he has got one over 
his head. When Javert got a notion of a higher standard of right 
and wrong than that which police regulations imply, he went and 
drowned Kimeelf. It is to be hoped that Dean Close does not set 
the same value on his raison détre It would be vain to hope 
that he is in equal danger of seeing that he has not got one, 


PAY AND RETIREMENT OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 


HE question raised by Sir John Hay’s resolutions is very far from 
being so simple a matter as he wished the House to believe. 
It is always easy to present a strong primd facie case by treating 
a complicated question from a single point of view, and Sir John 
Hay made his argument extremely clear by carefully shutting his 
eyes to every consideration except the natural desire, common to 
naval officers and all other classes, of securing higher pay and better 
prospects. He seemed wholly to forget that the navy was any- 
thing else but an institution for providing comfort and advance- 
ment for a meritorious class of public servants; but it is impos- 
sible that a Government can be blind to the fact, that the 
maintenance of the efficiency of the navy at a moderate cost is 
a legitimate object of their solicitude. It so happens that the 
difficulty of adjusting the claims of officers is much greater 
in the case of the navy than in any other department of the public 
service. It is essential that the power of largely expandin 
the force actually employed in the event of hostilities should 
always exist, and for this purpose an Active List must be main- 
tained considerably in excess of the numbers afloat in time 
of peace. Another condition of efficiency is that promotion 
ghould be sufficiently rapid to ensure a supply of officers in 
every rank who have not lost the youthful energy required for 
brilliant service. As rapid promotion is one of the special objects 
of Sir J. Hay and his associated complainants, the new scheme 
does provide for this last requirement by a sweeping project of 
retirement, which, when it has undergone considerable pruning, 
may come out of the hands of the Select Committee in a seal 
useful shape. But the necessity for a strong list of officers clashes 
with the personal interest of each one of them; and on this point 
it is coolly proposed to subordinate public to private considerations, 
and to keep under the supply of cadets on the same principle on 
which Trades Unions are so fond of imposing restrictions on the 
number of apprentices who are to be allowed to enter into com- 
petition with the existing members of the trade. 

Although the scheme propounded is one-sided in the extreme, 
and fatal in many ts to the interests of the navy as distin- 
guished from those of its officers, we do not regret that it has led 
to the appointment of a Committee on the subject. The 
combination and agitation by which this result has been 


attained is certainly a bad precedent, like the system 
of ventilating their personal grievances in the Times, which 
has been justly condemned in the case of some distinguished 
officers. At the same time, it must be admitted as a palliation, 
that few classes of men can resist the temptation of resorting to 
Parliament and the press, when it is certain that no other course 
will gain them a hearing. The result inthe present instance has 
been the concession of a Committee, which, though a less appro- 

riate tribunal than a Royal Commission, will, it may be hoped, 
f ing to a final settlement a —— of very ba. standing. 

e alleged inadequacy of the pay of naval officers, and the 
unsatisfactory regulations under which some are placed on the 
Retired List, and others allowed to remain nominally on the 
Active List till they die of old age and infirmity, have been forced 
upon the notice of the public and of Parliament now for several 
years. Sir John Pakington, who found that out of 2,000 officers 
on the active list about 1,000 were above sixty years of age, and 
upwards of 500 above seventy-five, propounded a plan of retire- 
ment in 1859 which was op by the Naval members of his 
own Board, and may be said to have been literally coughed 
down by the Admirals in the House of Commons; and it 
does not appear that the subsequent scheme of the Duke of 
Somerset has settled the matter, though the Admirals were 
let alone, for it has not been in operation much beyond two 
years before a self-constituted “Committee of Naval Officers ” 
= forward the rival plan which Sir J. Hay has brought 

fore the House of Commons, The Duke’s scheme, of giving 
“command money” to captains, increasing according to the rate 
of the ship, with a somewhat reduced scale of full pay, has never 
appeared to give satisfaction ; and by this time, we doubt not, his 
Grace has begun to realize that, in order “to win his spurs” at 
the Admiralty, he must be prepared to mount and ride a choice 
selection of hobbies one after another. We have already had 
occasion to reflect upon the threatening manner in which the last 
was trotted out and shown off in the Times and some of the 
“service journals.” With such an array of power and = 
will, who can doubt that, had Sir Charles Napier’s 
coveted “ Naval First Lord” only happened to be at Whiteh 
and if by some lucky fortune there had also been a qualified nav: 
officer holding the seals as Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 
Treasury, an Order in Council might have been ew 
in Christmas week, adopting this last project of “Naval Re- 
form” at the clearly underestimated first cost of 230,000/. per 
annum? ‘That this has not happened, may be fortunate both for 
the country and the pe 

We shall not pro’ suspected of any undue leaning 
towards the wate of pad ancestors in official matters. We a) 
however, greatly misunderstood if it is supposed that we should fee 
the least prejudice against adopting a course which they had wisely 
pursued. In 1816, when peace had been restored after the Napole- 
onic and American the Board of Admiralty, in connexion 
with the then existing Navy Board, and a Committee of yew 
went into the whole question of the state of the Navy List, 
the future prospects of naval officers, and produced a compre- 
hensive measure which was embodied in the Order in Council, 
dated November 25, 1816. The opening words of that Order 
are peculiar] — to the state of things at which we have 
again arrived. It says:— 

It was to be expected that in the natural lapse of time, and still more in 
the course of a war unexampled in duration and extent, several variations 
from the old establishment and regulations of the Royal Navy should have 
taken place; and however desirable, in the view either of economy or con- 
venience, uniformity may be, it was impossible during the pressure of war, 
either to resist the innovations which temporary ci ces rendered 
necessary, or to re-mould and re-form the whole system of the Navy on every 
occasion on which some alteration was introduced. 

We therefore find there have grown up several inconsistencies, ee 
and departures from the establishment in particular articles of the na’ 
service, and we think this a favourable occasion for endeavouring to remedy 
the inconvenience which arises from these irregularities, &c. &c. 


Now, this is very applicable to the present state of things, 
mutatis mutandis. But there are some peculiarities in the existing 
condition of the Navy List and Senecio which ought to be 
kept in view. There have not only been @ great many exceptional 
and partial alterations made in the status and pay of naval officers 
during the last twenty years or more, in consequence of immediate 
and pressing circumstances or special representations of “ griev- 
ances ;” but there have already been several attempted settlements 
of a more general kind, though, as we have already noticed, they 
have failed, or, at least, are said to have failed, to place matters 
upon a permanently satisfactory basis. 

Such being the case, we are certainly disposed to with 
the general feeling of the House of Commons that the whole 
matter had better be gone into thoroughly once more. But we 
are anxious also to point out that the object and op of the 
new inquiry should be kept within certain limits, to be clearly de- 
fined, lest the result should prove only another failure. The main 
principle of limitation, which it would be well for the Committee 
to adopt, is, that whatever novelties may be introduced shall as 
far as practicable be limited to the future and the younger officers, 
without affecting the pusition of officers who have served long 
under existing conditions. Time will remedy their case, as it isnow 
clearing the Retired List. If there are any officers who can 
make out that they are in a worse position now than the 
had reason to expect they would be in when they ane: | 
the service, by means let them have their case inquired 
into, and let justice be liberally awarded them. Something, too, 
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may be provided in the shape of further inducements to retire. 
But these are distinct matters, which it would be well to kee 
separate from the broad question of the scale of pay an 
retirement for the future. e believe, moreover, it will be 
found that almost all classes of naval officers are now in a 
better position either as regards full pay, half pay, or retired 
pays than they would have been if no new regulations had 
en established since they entered the service. And, if so, it 
must be perfectly clear to every impartial person, that, whether 
they are well off or ill off, compared with other persons in trades 
pos professions, and not in the service at all, they have no case to 
before the country which can be regarded as a grievance. 
Lord Clarence Paget has stated that no less than 150,000. 

r annum has been added to the pay and pensions of the 

avy since 1860, in the shape of new “boons.” It may, 
perhaps, now be possible so far to interfere with the old officers 
as to establish a period of superannuation and compulsory retire- 
ment not unpalatable to the veterans, since “a compulsory age 
of retirement, to be applied impartially to all ranks,” is part of what 
is professed in the “Suggestions for the efficiency of the Navy,” 
put forth by the volunteer committee of naval officers already 
referred to. Of course, we are alive to the fact that this fair pro- 
fession is curiously belied in the scheme. Instead of an “impar- 
tial” compulsory age, we find that the very first proposal in 
detail is— “the admirals of the fleet to remain at the best of 
the active list, irrespective of age!” The next is, that full admirals 
and vice-admirals are to be considered “active” till they are 
seventy years old, but rear-admirals only while they are under 
sixty-five. Captains, again, are to be struck off the active list at 
sixty, but commanders at es Pah and lieutenants at fifty; and 
these officers are to be allowed to retire at forty, when in the very 
prime of life. This is certainly not, in our view, to deal “im- 
partially” with all ranks, but, as the saying goes, to make fish of 
one and flesh of another. But, whether the Navy of England 
is or is not in future to be mocked with the presence of senile 
admirals of seventy years old and upwards, upon its “active 
list,” so far as regards those who are already there under existing 
regulations, we do say that the perpetuation of such a state of 
things must be rendered impossible. 

What naval officers seem generally to desire, and hope for in 
vain, is what, as schoolboys, we were taught to regard as an 
unattainable good—namely, to eat their cake and have their cake 
at the same time. Every executive officer in the Navy wishes to 
rise to his flag, with flag pay; and at the same time they now 
combine to demand that in every grade the rate of their pay 
shall be largely increased, and that they shall all make rapid 
ner towards this high elevation. It is as if all the clergy 

argained to be Bishops at fifty, and to enjoy fat livings during 
the period of ces yey In every profession, pay and promo- 
tion must be looked at together in estimating the scale of remune- 
ration ; and officers of the Navy, like other people, must be content 
to accept the one as, to some extent, an equivalent for the other. 
If they wish high pay while young and while serving, their 
future pay must be proportionately smaller. And if they hope to 
rise in rank and pay while retired, then their original pay on the 
retired list must necessarily be less than might be given as a 
fixed retirement, not afterwards to be increased. We advocate 
liberal pay and rapid promotion to all who merit it; but this 
implies that others — doubtless, the majority, as in all other walks 
of life—must earn less and remain unpromoted. We would by no 
means allow fresh rank to be acquired in future by mere living on 
after retirement. A retired lieutenant should remain a lieutenant, 
a retired commander a commander, a captain a captain. A new 
and better scale of full pay and retired pay should be established 
for those whose position would be altered by such a regulation, 
and for all who hereafter enter the Navy. Let us get rid of shams 
and the incessant watching for death-vacancies which is now 
common as long as a naval officer lives, till— poor man, “ sans 
teeth, sans eyes, sans everything ” —he rises in some few instances 
to be an “ Admiral of the Fleet,” but only himself to die a month 
or two afterwards, 

The Duke of Somerset’s Memorandum and the proposal to appoint 
a Select Committee both prove that some inquiry is necessary, if 
but to satisfy the country that the naval profession is not ungrate- 
fully neglected in return for its undeniable services. Lord Clarence 
Paget has, however, warned his brother officers not“to expect any 
large or general increase of pay as the result of such inquiry. And 
if, as he said, Sir John Hay rather overstated his case, perhaps his 
lordship understated his on behalf of the Government and the 
public purse. In the comparison that was made between the pay 
of other navies and our own, the greatest contrast was between the 
Captain's pay in the American navy and in ours, To this Lord 
Clarence said nothing; and yet he might have pointed out that 
there are no Admirals in the United States’ navy, and that the rate 
of pay of their “Commanders” is not half as much as the pay and 
table money of an English Rear-admiral. Sir John Hay’s 
supposed discovery of a blunder in the Duke of Somerset’s Menio- 
randum was also left uncorrected, though it was a very transparent 
mare’s nest. The “ quarter of a million” which the Duke speaks of 
(zoundly) as the cost of the proposed scheme, is really the 2 30,0001. 
put down in it to be added to full and half pay and retired pay, 
with a margin for what it omits. The “half million” spoken of 
on p. 24 of his paper is the total of the half and retired pay alone, 
when the 109,0c0o0/. proposed by Sir John himself is added to the 
00,000/. now voted in the Navy Estimates. We notice these 


friends of the Navy who raise false expectations among its officers, 
whether from ignorance or disregard of facts. 

One other thing is essential to a satisfactory settlement of this 
question—namely, that the status, pay, and promotion of ali classes 
of officers be considered together. We continually hear naval 
captains grumbling that “their paymaster” is better paid than 
themselves. But would they change places? In such a case the 
regu has reached probably his highest step, the captain his 
owest. The paymaster has no “flag” to look forward to. His 
present pay is his only reward; and his duties are more irksome 
than those of an executive officer. A paymaster in the Army, 
besides, has captain’s rank and higher pay. Lately, again, the 
medical officers, having been too long depressed, till fresi candi- 
dates could not be obtained for the service, were pushed up — some 
now say unduly, compared with other ranks. Doubtless something, 
also, now requires to be done for the Marine officers, who at least 
set an example to all other classes afloat, of quietly doing their 
duty with admirable efficiency, and never grumbling or agitating, 
though they are certainly not the highest-paid class in the Navy. 
There are also important questions to be considered with respect 
to the position of the masters in the Navy. But we need say no 
more. A Royal Commission would have been the best tribunal 
to take up this matter, but there is no reason (except the unfor- 
tunate habit which Admiralty Committees have of proving abortive), 
why the Committee to whom the inquiry is referred should not 
bring it to a successful conclusion. 


BEGGING LETTERS AGAIN, 


Wwe do not know whether it is a sign that the English chari- 
table public is beginning to come to its senses, that the 
authors of beguing letters and begging circulars seem to be daily 
driven to new and more ingenious efforts. It may merely be that, 
as the old devices get stale, a constant succession is needed, and that 
the new ones prove as successful as their predecessors did before 
them. Yet one or two specimens which have lately come before 
us really seem like the last struggles of despair, and suggest a faint 
hope that the general crash of the whole system cannot be far off. 
For instance, the pious French Viscount who has spent all that he 
had in gratuitously distributing his Sermons in the hope of doing 
good, still lives and still begs; but he now no longer begs in his 
own person. He is too sick in mind and body to write himself; 
but he has had the good luck to find friends and sponsors who 
have the happiest knack of imitating his style. Still, things seem 
to have reached such a pitch with the noble suppliant that we can 
hardly hear very much of him again, unless, indeed, we should 
some day be asked to share in his funeral expenses, or to contribute 
to set up a monument to so great a public benefactor. Here, then, 
is the present petition —let it speak for itself : — 

Street, Regent Street, London, W. 

Srr,—A long time since, at the suggestion of a friend, Viscount de —— 
sent you his Hours of Sun and Shade, and Sermons, asking if you would 
kindly subscribe to them. Not hearing from you, he wrote again and again, 
but has never received any reply to his letters or had his books returned. 
Owing to over-study and constant anxiety of mind, he is now away in the 
country, ill, and wanting the necessaries of life. For the last year he has 
been laboriously working as Editor, &c., of a newspaper, which [ am now 
managing for him, and trom which he will, in the course of a few months, 
realize a good income. At present he is not deriving anything from it. 
Owing to the heavy expenses of printing his works, and the losses he has 
sustained, also owing to the great outlay he incurred by gratuitously 
delivering his Bible and other Lectures throughout the kingdom in the hope 
of doing good, he has had hard struggles to get on at all, although subsisting 
upon a few shillings per week. He has now nothing whatever, and is 
suffering much, both in mind and body. If you could send anything for his 
works, which you have, to relieve his necessities, I feel assured he would 
deeply feel your kindness. 

Feeling a deep interest in his welfare, and knowing how manfully he has 
struggled against misfortune and illness, I have taken the liberty of making 
this appeal to you, trusting to your kindness to subscribe to the works 
of one who so truly merits and so greatly stands in need of assistance. 
Everything a upon this application, and should it fail, I know not 
what he will do. Both myself and Dr. ——, of 6 —— Terrace, N.E., will 
thankfully receive any subscription and forward it to Viscount de , and 
both of us can speak in the highest terms of his character in every respect, 
having known him for years. His title being a foreign one, he derives 
nothing from it. 

Apologizing for troubling you, and trusting I have not written in vain, 
eve me, yours faithfully, 


L—. 
P.S.—Should you not wish to purchase his works, will you be kind enough 
to return them, as he has none left. 
We will comment no further, except to point out a slight non- 
sequitur in one place. “His title being a foreign one, he derives 
nothing from it.” Now we never heard of any one who did 
“derive anything” from any title, British or foreign. Doubtless 
a title and an estate do often go together, and, in the opinion of 
Sir Bernard Burke, they ought to be made always to go together. 
Doubtless, in common elief, a title implies wealth, but we never 
before heard of its ipso facto conferring it. From our own s 
experience, we should have thought it was rather the other way. 
Certainly we know of some people who have “derived” nothin 
from their titles but increased expense. We know one knight o} 
a Distinguished Order, who felt the first practical fruits of his 
elevation in a marked increase in the scale of his hotel bills, and 
we know more than one baronet who finds it expedient, on the 
same account, to put his title in his et when he travels. 
So that if the Viscount de —— “derives nothing” from his 
foreign title, he really has many fellow-suflerers among the holders 


etails, as we agree with Lord C. Paget that they are not the real 


of British titles. Still we do not know why a man should not 
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“derive ” something from a foreign title in the only sense in which 
he can be said to “derive” anything from a British one. We 
cannot say that a man being called Viscount de so strongly 
impresses us. With the same idea of probable wealth as if he 
were viscount of somewhere within that part of Great Britain 
called England. We have always had a lurking scepticism as to 
the whereabouts of the family seats of Counts Palatine and Barons 
of the Holy Roman Empire. Still we do not see any contradic- 
tion in a Viscount de owning a castle of somewhere, 
even if it be only a castle in Spain. And we submit that the 
owner of such a castle might be said to “derive” something 
from his title in the only sense in which an English peer can be 
said to “ derive ” anything from his. 

So much for the Viscount. he wine dodge, for which the 
clergy are commonly picked out as victims, is an old one, as our 
readers already know. But it seems, like the Viscount, to be 
taking new forms. Generally the merit of the wine is some 
special adaptation for charitable or religious use. Here its sanctity 
seems to be derived from its past history. The appeal goes spe- 
cially to the clergy, among whom one is driven to fear that the 
orthodox taste for port, and skill in distinguishing its flavour, 
must be rapidly dying out. With a proper zeal for their own 
order, they are implored not to allow wine—especially inexpensive 
wine — which has belonged to an eminent divine, to suffer dese- 
cration in the cellar of a layman. 


November 14, 1862. 

Srr,—The widow and sole executrix of an eminent divine (lately deceased) 
being desirous of breaking up her establishment with a view to a lengthened 
foreign travel, and wishing to avoid the publicity of a sale, has requested me 
to undertake the disposal of a small cellar of choice wines, at a great sacrifice, 
for speedy realization. 

Having enjoyed the patronage of the family since 1847, I have consented 
to address a few of our most select customers on the subject, and hope by that 
means to soon move ofi the small stock referred to. I can guarantee the 
wines to be exactly what is stated below, and know the prices quoted are 
very considerably under prime cost. 

T am aware that it is searcely the season for claret, but you might like to 
try a dozen or so of eaeh for curiosity and keep the wine until next summer. 
Inviting your attention to the annexed list of inexpensive wines, and thank- 
ing you for past favours, the continuance of which I hope long to deserve, 

I am, Sir, yours very respectfully, 


The bit about the claret is beyond us. We cannot make out 
whether the Reverend Doctor who favoured us with his copy of 
this circular was expected to drink a ‘dozen or so” during the 
process of making up his mind whether he liked it or not. The 
worthies who, in the railway advertisements, are so enraptured 
with the South African sherry, seem to come to the point after 
trying a much smaller quantity. If “try,” as may be the case, 
means to buy without trying, it is really too hard to expect a man 
to buy wine “ out of curiosity,” and then to keep his curiosity on 
the stretch for so many months. To be sure, as the scasons have 
turned out, we can see no possible objection to drinking claret in 
this present February; but if the “manager” knew this before- 
hand, we should counsel him to leave off the low and grovelling 
calling of selling wine, and to take to the loftier speculations of 
Zadkiel and Francis Moore, Physician. 

The Viscount and his friend, however, have one merit —they 
are in lithograph. You never spoke to them or saw them; you 
entertain strong doubts as to their existence. There is, therefore, 
not the least need of answering their petitions. The last development 
of the shilling subscription system is much worse. Every one 
has been pestered with cards with a slit in them, into which you 
are to put a piece of silver—gold, possibly, would be preferred — 
and, in defiance of one of the most sensible regulations of the 
post-office, to send it back in the ready-directed envelope. We 
confess to always feeling a strong desire, on such occasions, to send 
it back at once empty and unpaid. Still, in these cases you are no 
more bound to auswer than you are bound to answer the sponsors of 
the foreign Viscount and the eminent deceased divine, 1t is much 
worse when you get a letterfrom one whom you have well-nigh 
forgotten, but whom, on a little reflection, you remember to have 
been a friend of your youth, who writes, in all the gush of a 
revived affection, to ask lovingly after yourself and your belongings, 
and also to ask for a shilling — two shillings, if man and wile are 
actuated by the same benevolent spirit— towards a stained-glass 
window in a church of which you never heard. You hate the 
thing upon principle ; you have perchance a pious horror of modern 
stained-glass; you could not conscientiously contribute a doit to 
produce colours which make reading impossible and devotion 
painful ; you would feel bound to a life-long penance if you had 
any hand in setting up goggle-eyed martyrs and saints with dis- 
proportioned limbs and illegible labels. Perhaps, to add to the 
poignancy of the thing, on diligently scanning the postmark and 
address, you find that the letter has made a previous journey to a 
common friend, and that the restored friend of your childhood had 
even forgotten your dwelling-place till your name presented itself 
as a possible milch-cow. Twopence then are spent in the hope of 
catching a shilling, which, according to all the rules of Cocker and 
Colenso, is a very considerable sprat to venture on the chance of so 
small a herring. You soon see that the shilling is to be taken 
mystically, perhaps in the proportion which a shilling in the 
‘King’s Books would bear to the actual income at the present day. 
Altogether you do not feel much inclined to reciprocate the 
rapture of the rekindled affection, and it may be that the amoris 
integratio may, by the converse of the proverb, lead back again to 
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Still there is a lower depth— What shall we say to actual forgery? 
To write a letter in the third person in another man’s name may 
perhaps not be strictly forgery, but surely it is obtaining mone 
under very false pretences. Here is a imen, As in all suc 
cases, a clergyman and a lady are the sufferers. A lady casual: 
meetsa clergyman whom she knows, but not ee and with 
whom she never had any correspondence. She tells him, to his 
utter amazement, that she had, at his request, been befriending his 
parishioner Mrs. Watson. The pastor protests that he had never 
asked her for anything for anybody, and moreover that there is no 
Mrs. Watson in his parish. The evidence is at once put into his 
hands in the form of the following exquisite letter :— 

Z Vicarage, February 15, 1862. 

The Rev. P. Q—— presents his compliments to Mrs, X-——, and 
to solicit her charity in behalf of Mrs. Watson of this parish, who, owing te 
a most serious loss by robbery, is reduced to the verge of ruin. 

P.Q knowing Mrs. W. to be a person of strict moral character, has con- 
fidence in submitting her case to Mrs. X.’s notice, who will oblige by 
returning an answer under seal, per the bearer, P. Q.’s servant. 


Imagine the feelings of a man who, as it happens, has some 
little reputation among scholars, on finding that a respectable 
neighbour had thought him capable of beginning the second para- 
graph of a letter in the third person with “ P. Q.” 

We will wind up with a specimen of the art as practised in 
times past, which contains one or two allusions which may almost 
be called historical. It was addressed to a nobleman by a dis- 
tressed usher about twenty years ago. The writer's history 
seems to have been somewhat curious. THis own education was of 
a rather clastic kind, which surely ought to have qualified him for 
the practice of every branch of his profession; he was “ educated 
either for a clergyman, an officer of Marines, or a cadet in the 
East India Company's Service.” All these prospects, however, 
were blighted : — 

An carly marriage, at Gretna Green, irrevocably estranged my Relations 
from me, blasted all my prospects in life, and doomed me, before I was 
eighteen years of age, to become a Teacher of Youth, in which capacity, on 
the small salary of a school-assistant, I have had to contend with the serious 
cares of rearing fourteen children, the eight youngest of whom, with their 
poor Mother, who has long been a cripple from the painful effects of rheuma- 
tism, are stil! dependent upon me for support. 

We Imow not how far this tale of sorrow was a true one, but 
there is one passage in the letter which illustrates a small piece of 
social history which is worth recording. The letter is dated from 
a place “near Greta Bridge,” and its date is in 1840, when Mr. 
Charles Dickens was in the full fame of his earlier writings. The 
unfortunate usher, true or false, at least bears witness to the real 
good wrought by the unsparing exposure, even allowing for a 
certain amount of exaggeration, of the Dotheboys Hall system :— 

Twenty years ago, my Lord, there were, in this part of the country, about 
twenty-four Boarding-schools; but they have all disappeared, except five ; 
and those, also, are waning. In one of those five, to which the publication of 
Nicholas Nickleby appears to have given the coup de grace, | was engaged 
more than seventeen years; but my services are no longer wanted. 

In one point Mr. Dickens must have exaggerated. Mr. Squeers 
wanted “an able assistant—a Master of Arts preferred ’—with a 
salary of 5/., a share of a bed, and a corner of a towel. The 
fourteen children and their crippled mother could hardly have 
been brought up on these terms, even on the diet on which Dr. 
Johnson told Boswell that he had known a clergyman of small 
means bring up a large family very reputably—namely, by 
feeding them chiefly upon apple-dumplings. 


THE SPOILED CHILDREN OF THE HOME OFFICE. 


IR GEORGE GREY and philanthropy have just been dread- 
fully scandalized by a project of Mr. Adderley’s. The member 
for North Staffordshire has started the notion of flogging garot- 
ters; and, what is worse, the House of Commons seems rather 
taken with it. In a Bill “providing for the further security of 
the persons of Her Majesty’s subjects from violence,” he superadds 
what is euphemistically called corporal punishment to the penal- 
ties at present attached to the class of offences summed up under 
the head of “ robbery with violence.” Undeterred by the familiar 
cant about “ retrograde legislation,” Mr. Adderley does not scruple 
to recommend that ruffians should be treated as ruffians, 
brutal outrages should be visited in a way that brutal natures can 
understand, and that robbers whe commit personal violence 
should have a taste of violence in their own persons. Penal 
servitude having failed, and imprisonment with hard la- 
bour having dwindled into a sham, and transportation being (at 
all events for the present) unavailable, he thinks it might be well 
to make trial of the simplest and most elementary of all punish- 
ments—the one which, of all others, is level to the meanest moral 
capacity, and goes straight home to the feelings of the most 
hardened desperado. 

So plain a piece of common sense scarcely needs a 
precedent to recommend it; yet it so happens that there are 
precedents, and particularly apt ones, in favour of Mr, Adderley’s 
proposal. It is a fact within the experience of the present 
generation that the mere threat of a flogging will sometimes 
avail where all the other appliances of penal legislation have 
been tried and found wanting. There is the Act of 1841 
for punishing attacks on the person of the Sovereign; and there 
is the Act of 1845 for the protection of works of art from 
malicious injury, under which offenders (over and above the 
ordinary and inefiectanl “imprisonment with hard labour”) are 
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liable to be “once, twice, or thrice whipped, in such manner as 
the Court shall direct.” Each of these measures sought to check 
a particular description of offence for which there was at the time 
a sort of mania, by threatening the offender with the lash, and 
both of them have perfectly answered the purpose. From the day 
when it was made known that the first fool who aimed at notoriety 
by shooting, or making-believe to shoot, at the Queen, would be 
soundly flogged, there were no more candidates for that kind of fame. 
The rage for smashing Portland Vases also entirely yielded to the 
same form of curative treatment. Never did criminal legislation 
more neatly hit the mark than in this pair of statutes. As Mr. 
Adderley truly says, “In the long and dreary vista of broken- 
down penal enactments, these two Acts stand out in striking con- 
trast as og sm of complete success.” They are, we suppose, 
about the only penal Acts on the Statute-book which literally 
realize that ideal standard of efficiency —the extinction of the 
whole class of offences against which they are directed. It seems 
wonderful that precedents so suggestive should have been so little 
considered in subsequent discussions on the theory and practice of 
criminal jurisprudence. There can be little doubt that the experi- 
ment which Parliament is now advised to try against the garotters 
would achieve at least some degree of the same success which has 
so remarkably attended the measures just referred to. On the 
face of it, whipping appears to be the very thing to act on 
the sluggish imaginations and the blunted moral susceptibilities 
of the professional felon. The ruffians who know all about penal 
servitude far too well to be impressed by its visionary terrors, who 
are up to all the dodges by which onl spetamaee and chaplains 
are taken in, who have been reformed oftener than they can 
remember, and who, as Sir Robert Peel would say, have 
learned not to care “two rows of pins” for hard labour, 
are quite capable of a genuine horror of the cat o’ nine 


tails. We confess we have much faith in the efficacy of | 


the lash for those who are amenable to no other form of moral 
suasion. If it is once understood that, while robbery with- 
out violence is still to be dealt with in the old way by imprison- 
ment or penal servitude, violence superadded to robbery will 
entail a corresponding addition to the punishment, the most 
ferocious scoundrel that ever half-murdered his man in a back 
atreet may think it wise to content himself with committing the 
minor offence and earning the minor penalty. 

We are not aware that any rational, or even plausible, objection 
can be urged against this scheme of Mr. Adderley’s. To quarrel 
with what is called the “retrograde tendency” of such legislation 
is to be the slave of a phrase, or a metaphor. The only reasonable 
test of tae soundness of any proposal for repressing crime is to be 
found in its probable efficacy as a preventive or deterrent. 
“ Advance” and “ retrogression ” in such matters are words without 
meaning, unless they are intended to denote movement towards or 
from that which is the only intelligible end and aim of all punish- 
ment—the diminution of crime. If retrograde legislation is the 
thing to frighten garotters into decent behaviour and to enable 
honest men to walk the streets on November afternoons without 
the risk of being throttled or beaten into mummies, then retro- 
grade legislation is the right thing for a civilized and Christian 
community. Equally childish is the twaddle one is so often 
doomed to hear about “degrading punishments.” Degrading 
punishments for offences that are not incompatible with some sort 
of moral worth and iggy ee are, it may readily be admitted, 
alike cruel and impolitic. Such inflictions necessarily leave a 
man worse than they find him, and they defeat the first object of 
all penal law by enlisting popular sympathy on the side of the 
culprit. But degrading punishments for degrading crimes have a 
natural fitness both for the offence and the offender, and satisfy the 
moral sense of society while they tell on the fears of the whole 
criminal class. It is sheer imbecility to object to degrading punish- 
ments for felons who are already degraded by habits of crime. In the 
absence, or abeyance, of a conscience, there is really nothing to be 
done but to address one’s moral appeals to the cuticle. The ques- 
tion would very soon be settled if we could have the benefit of a 
ticket-of-leave man’s disinterested and impartial opinion on the 
point. Fancy the unspeakable scorn with which the public 
— of the garotting fraternity must listen to the preachments 
of the enlightened philanthropy which shrinks from hurting the 
ruffian’s precious akin for fear of wounding hjs_ self-respect, 
lowering him in his own estimation, and irretrievably damaging 
his moral dignity ! 

Little surprise or disappointment will be felt at the official 
opposition with which Mr. Adderley’s Bill is threatened. Few 
— can have been sanguine enough to expect that Sir George 

rey would relish a proposal so intensely disagreeable to the felon 
community, and so utterly repugnant to the first principles of 
age His objections are eminently characteristic, and 
ully justify the well-earned claim of the present Home 
Secretary to go down to posterity as the Garotter’s Friend. 
In the first place, he is apprehensive that public opinion, 
sharing his benevolent sympathies. with the much-wron 
felon population, would reduce the new enactment to a dead 
letter. e fears that the statutory menace of the whip 
would defeat its own end, inasmuch as juries would be reluctant 
to convict where a verdict of guilty would involve consequences 
so indescribably shocking to humanity as the flogging of an irre- 
claimable ruffian. Let kim be reassured. The average British 
juryman has no leanings whatever in favour of Sir George Grey’s 
interesting clients, and is little likely to perjure himself in order 
to save a garotter from the cart’s tail. Aut this is the least of 


Sir George’s difficulties. We must consider what is due to 
the poor fellows themselves. Think of the irreparable injury 
which the lash might inflict on the garotter’s animal frame! 
What a shock to the nervous system! “A prisoner’s health, 
constitution, age, or other circumstances, might make it inex- 
pedient to flog him, though he may have committed an offence to 
which that punishment would attach.” The objection, however, 
does not strike one as conclusive. Of course the age eg A of 
inflicting a particular punishment on any particular offender may 
be a sufficient reason why it should athe inflicted, but it is no 
reason whatever for not visiting a class of offences with the punish- 
ment which appears most fitted to repress them. Speaking gene- 
rally, we donk say that the possible inexpediency on which Sir 
George Grey lays so much stress would be quite exceptional. If 
a man has committed one of the offences to which, under the pro- 
posed measure, the punishment of flogging would attach, there is 
every antecedent presumption in favour of the expediency 
of flogging him. The garotter is usually, er vi termini, a 
man of first-rate physique. A fellow whose health, constitu- 
tion, , and other circumstances, ify him for seizing 
quiet citizens by the throat and beating and kicking them 
till they are senseless, is, we should say, in prime con- 
dition for the lash. If he is not too sickly, too infirm, or 
too old to commit crimes of violence, it may be fairly assumed 
that he is healthy enough, and strong enough, and young 
enough to stand a flogging without mortal injury. We know it 
will _- thought dreadfully heartless and inhuman, but we must 
plainly say that we are unable to discover that society is interested 
in maintaining the muscular system of a hardened felon at its 
maximum point of development. As a rule, the vital forces of 
the burglar and garotter class are in excess rather than in defect, 
and will bear —— diminution jwithout detriment to the 
honest portion of mankind. 

It is worth remarking that there'is one objection which it 
does not occur to the Home Secretary to take to Mr. Adderley’s 
Bill. He does not pretend to be sceptical as to its probable 
efficiency for the purpose for which it is intended. He does 
not hint a doubt as to the fundamental postulate on which 
it is based. He does not for a moment question the fact that 
the garotting gentlemen would excessively dislike the notion of 
being flogged, and that the dread of the lash would operate as a 
powerful deterrent to the professional felon, while it would have a 
wholesome eflicacy by way of example on the rawer apprentices in 
crime. He tacitly admits the whole case on behalf of flogging as 
a fit and proper punishment for savage assaults on unoftending 
persons, and simply objects that it is inexpedient that ruffians 
should meet their deserts. That the one paramount end of all 
penal law and judicature is the protection of honest men’s lives 
and 8 Pega is an idea which seems ay yore foreign to the 

hilosophic mind of our Home Secretary. It is to be hoped that 

arliament will take a more primitive and practical, if a less 
“ advanced,” view of the theory of criminal legislation, and of the 
purposes for which law and government exist. 


THE STATE OF IRELAND. 


HE most inconsistent stories have been for some time current 
about the state of Ireland. The Times asserted the other 
day, without fear of contradiction, that “Ireland is rich and 
flourishing; everything is going up there.” An Irish statistician, 
on the contrary, has made doleful lamentation that, “by every 
statistical test known—population, emigration, poverty, production, 
starvation, education, agrarian murders, cultivated acres, cattle, 
pigs, poultry—Ireland is beaten in the struggle for existence.” The 
truth is that Ireland is, what Italy was called, a mere geographical 
expression, It is a name for dissimilar races, conflicting religions, 
things new and old, prosperity and distress. Everything is not 
oing up, neither is everything gone down; there are both ups and 
Sowa between the Causeway and Cape Clear. The rate of wages 
has steadily risen; the consumption of tea, sugar, beer, wine and 
tobacco has increased; the linen manufacturers in the North have 
been doing a roaring business; railways have spread over the island ; 
commercial enterprise has made a vigorous leap, and even rents 
have been paid with unusual regularity. On the other hand, it 
is said, the cotton-weavers are starving, the oor ner eee in the 
country towns cannot collect their bills from the farmers, the 
pawnbrokers’ stores are full of unsaleable goods, the circulation of 
the banks is rapidly diminishing, the decrease of both agricultural 
roduce and live stock is startling, ejectments and processes for 
febt are almost as numerous as in the famine, the larger farmers 
are living on their capital or their credit, and the small farmers 
are for the most part either utterly smashed and disappearing, or 
trembling on the brink of ruin. It is predicted by persons who 
ought to be well qualified to judge, that as soon as the war in 
America comes to an end there will be an Irish emigration 
exceeding anything yet witnessed. 
Divers are the explanations of these adverse symptoms offered 
by landlords and land agents, ° pacer farmers, editors of news- 
pers, political economists and political agitators, each after his 
in "he weather, free trade, and the absence of tenant right, 
all come in for their share of blame; while, again, there are people 
who find fault with nothing, and who tell = not to mind 
croakers, that the country is doing very well and only wants to be 
let alone. As to the decrease of crops and stock, these comforters 
say that it is natural it should be so since so many farmers have 
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emigrated ; that as for horses, there were too many in the country 
and people are getting sense ; and moreover the Crimean war gave 
a temporary impulse to horse-breeding. Emigration, however, 
does not account for distress among the farmers that have re- 
mained, nor for a decrease of produce and stock upon their farms ; 
and the diminution of horses is not balanced by more cows and 
sheep. But many even of the “croakers” believe that a good 
harvest or two will set all right. There have been, they say, 
three bad seasons in succession, and we may hope for better 
luck this year. Unfortunately, this year does not promise 
well so far, and it is not safe to depend altogether upon 
Providence, either in farming or fighting. Farming is not all fair- 
weather sailing. He that observeth the wind, says Solomon, shall 
not sow; and he that -regardeth the clouds shall not reap. The 
unproductiveness of Irish agriculture and the distress of Irish 
farmers were'not caused only by the seasons. Bad seasons do not, 
of necessity, make bad harvests; and even bad harvests do not 
ruin properly circumstanced and prudent farmers. The results of 
bad weather to the farmer are different, according to his farming. 
Til cultivated and exhausted soils can yield little food for man or 
beast, be the skies ever so propitious. Rain need not be left to 
lie where it falls; the wetter the climate of Ireland, the more 
draining the country requires, but the greater part of it is un- 
drained ; and then we are told that “ the ground has been too wet 
for tillage for the last three years.” The farmer must calculate on 
unfavourable seasons now and then, and even upon cycles of them ; 
and he is not fit for his trade if he lives from hand to mouth, 
staking his very existence upon the chance of a succession of good 
crops. And what chance of a succession of good crops has he, if 
he grows nothing but a succession of oats and potatoes, as most 
small farmers in Ireland do? What we see in Ireland is the agri- 
culture of the seventeenth century in an old country, brought into 
competition at once with the agriculture of the nineteenth century 
in other parts of Europe, and with the virgin soils of America. 
The consequence is, not that Ireland, but that Irish agriculture is 
“beaten in the struggle for existence.” 

But why is Irish agriculture so backward, and what is to be 
done to improve it? A plausible answer is, that security of tenure 
is the one thing needful. “ A tenure of land diametrically opposed 
to the Celtic genius” is said to be the standing obstacle to Irish 
prosperity. This means, if it means anything, that the tenantry 
of Ireland cling to their patches of ground, and will never prosper 
without permanent possession of them. It would be foolish and 
wicked to deny the policy of giving to tenants in Ireland as well 
as elsewhere such interests in their holdings as will make it worth 
while to do their best by the land. And it is certain that Irish 
tenants, as a class, have not had fair play in this respect. But 
there is one fatal objection to the perpetuity of tenure which is 
openly or covertly recommended for Ireland—namely, that such a 
measure would not enable the majority of Irish tenants to hold 
their ground. 

According to the last published Returns, more than half the 
total number of holdings in Ireland average only from ten acres to 
a quarter of an acre, and a considerable portion of the ground 
which these small holdings cover is bog and waste. The holdings 
averaging more than forty acres are not one-seventh of the total 
number, and they contain more bog and waste than tilled land. 
It is simply impossible for this subdivision to last. Its time is 
gone by. The poorest cottier had formerly enough potatoes to 
sustain existence; now the man with twenty acres is not sure of 
having a potato crop that will feed his family. The small holder 
used to pay his rent with his pig and his crop of oats, and if there 
was a bad harvest, he got a better price. But American bacon 
now sells for less in the British market than it costs the Irish 
peasant to grow it; and oats are at ninepence a stone in the face 
of a deficient crop. Wages have risen, and the consequence is 
that the small farmer’s sons are beginning to desert him, while 
hired labour is too dear for him. His expenses are greater, and 
his produce is worth less than in old times. Using himself the 
rudest methods of an almost primitive agriculture, he has to com- 
pete with farmers who bring all the resources of modern science 
to their aid. Mixed husbandry is the system for which Ireland is 
best adapted, and the only one which will prosper for the future 
in most parts of the island; but mixed husbandry requires an out- 
lay which the small holder cannot afford. It requires farm offices 
and farm roads, fences and drains, as well as stock, and, in short, 
an amount of both fixed and floating capital altogether out of his 
reach. Neither can the landlord make the necessary improvements 
for him, for the fee-simple of the property would hardly pay for them 
on an immense number of small holdings; and it would be a waste 
of the capital of the country to make them. Moreover, the farmer 
of a few acres cannot have the capital, or the quantity and variety 
of stock and produce necessary to enable him to bear accidents and 
failures, and to survive seasons of short crops and low prices. He 
carries all his eggs in one basket. The death of a cow or two, the 
failure of three or four acres of oats, may be ruin to the holder of 
five or ten acres, but would signify comparatively little to the 
holder of fifty or a hundred acres, who has wheat or barley and 
grass as well as oats, twenty or thirty cows, and, perhaps, 
a flock of sheep. The very things, again, for which the soil 
and climate of Ireland are best fitted, and in the production 
of which the Irish farmer has a natural protection against 
the competition of distant countries, namely, fresh meat and 
dairy produce, are things which the small holder cannot have. 
It is, besides, a mistake to suppose that every man has the skill 
and judgment necessary for modern farming. The system of 


farming which the Irish peasant has hitherto pursued required 
nothing more than common labour, and a man may be a 
labourer, yet not fit to be a master. It has, indeed, been 

Mr. Mill and other writers that the ave 
in the prosperous counties of Armagh and Down than in Mayo and 
Galway; but the argument is not in point, for several reasons. So 
far as the average size of the holdings in the two localities is con- 
cerned, no account has been taken in the comparison of all the wild 
mountain land and bog held by the Mayo and Galway tenants. 
And, unfortunately, it can no longer be said that the small farmers 
in Down and Armagh are prosperous. The kind of farming that 
would prosper in Ulster twenty years ago does not prosper now. 
The small farmer in the Northern counties has, moreover, hitherto 
been generally a weaver too, and his sons and daughters have 
helped him at the loom. But the days of the hand-loom in Ireland 
are numbered. The weaver must go to the factory, and the large 
farmer will get possession of his little farm. 

Those who propose perpetuity of tenure as the remedy for the 
distress which now prevails in the agricultural districts of Ireland, 
might as well propose to give perpetuity to the handlooms. 
Capital, machinery and science must prevail in farming as well as 
in manufactures against mere manual labour. The poor Irish 
tenant loves his patch of ground, but the readers of Sibyl will 
remember that the English weaver, too, loved his cottage and the 
loom from which he was torn. Nor must it be forgotten that 
many of the causes of the distress of the small farmers of Ireland 
are boons to the bulk of the population. The rise of wages im- 
poverishes the small farmer, but it puts money in the pocket of 
the poor labourer. The fall in the price of oats and potatoes is a 
loss to the former, but it is a gain to the latter. The old methods 
of farming have failed because better methods have been dis- 
covered. Small farms, it may be said, indeed, succeed in Belgium, 
Whether they will continue to succeed may be doubtful; but the 
circumstances of Belgium and the United Kingdom are different. 
The necessary expenses of farming are greater in the latter, and 
the Irish t cannot hold out until he has acquired Belgian 
skill and 

The state of Ireland is, then, a transition state, and the new 
system clashes with the old one. Farms are being consolidated, 
the population is gathering to the towns, and cottages are dis- 
appearing from the landscape. A new Ireland is rising on the 
ruins of the old one. But if old Irish tenures cannot be per- 
ea pa in the new Ireland, neither can old Irish landlordism. 

tent can no longer be paid by bad farmers, and good farmers will 
demand other terms than those which a race of bad landlords was 
accustomed to grant, and a crowd of famishing competitors for 
land to accept. 


THE MINOTAUR. 


LTHOUGH iron-clad_ men-of-war have within the last two 
years become tolerably familiar objects, the introduction of 
this class of vessels into the navy is still so recent, and the ques- 
tion as to the extent of their utility and the proper method of 
their construction is so unsettled, that every Fresh proceed- 
ing of the Admiralty awakens almost equal interest with the 
original experiment of laying down the Warrior, There 
is no place where iron ship-building can be studied more com- 
pletely and conveniently than on the premises of the Company 
which built the Warrior, and is now building the Minotaur on the 
same slip. It seems marvellous that such an enormous vessel 
as the Minotaur should be built on the side of a narrow creek ; 
but as the Warrior was launched successfully, it may be expected 
that, under the same management, the Minotaur will be taught to 
choose the scanty water, and avoid the plenteous mud, which lie 
immediately beneath her stern, and form together that inlet of 
the Thames which is called Bow Creek. 

a agg | the premises of the Thames Iron Ship-building 
Company at Blackwall from the railway, it is necessary to cross a 
corner of the East India Docks, where may be seen lying in 
the basin a vessel which affords the greatest possible contrast 
to the sort of vessel which the visitor has come to see. 
The ship Beegjapore, one of the Blackball line of Australian 
oa ge is now taking in goods and passengers for Queens- 
and, and will sail in the course of a few days. If it were 
desired to go to Queensland safely in time of war, one would, no 
doubt, choose to go in the Minotaur, provided it were ible 
to supply her properly with coals, or with a fair wind. But 
if the object were to make the voyage comfortably in time of 

ace, the Beejapore would command a very decided. preference. 
t seems, indeed, to be pretty clear that, whatever may be the 
fighting qualities of the iron-clad ships, they are by no means 
agreeable ships to live in. This, at least, was the impression 
resulting from inquiries on board these ships when they were 


_at home; and if they have become better liked since the iron- 


| 
| 
| 
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clad squadron has been cruising about Lisbon and Madeira, they 
will, no doubt, receive a higher character when they return to 
England. The smaller class of ships have proved themselves 


handy and moderately fast under sail; and even the Warrior and 


her sister ship might possibly do wee | well if they could be 
rigged more suitably to their great length. But it seems ludi- 
crous to give only three masts to a ship four hundred feet long, 
and it is stated that this absurdity will be avoided in the 
Minotaur, which is to have five masts. It is intended that 
the Minotaur shall be iron-plated from end to end, instead 
of only amidships, like the Warrior. She will be larger, 
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ia be greater to give equal speed to a heavier ship; but 
a - still she will be essentially similar to the Warrior. It might, 
— have been expected that, during the two years which 
ve passed since the launching of the Warrior, greater progress 
would have been made tow the construction of an efficient 
heavy naval gun. It seems probable that the points of highest 
importance in designing war ships will be found to be speed, and 
the capacity for carrying a few very powerful guns ; and it signifies 
ees little whether the Jéinotaur carries rather a larger number of the 
So: 68-pounder smooth-bores and 120-pounder Armstrongs which 
oS torm the armament of the Warrior. Perhaps the Minotaur could 
carry a couple of considerably heavier guns, if such guns should 
be perfected by the time she 1s fit for sea, which appears unlikely ; 
but it is most probable that she will be nothing more than the 
Warrior on rather a larger scale. Possibly it may be correct to 
call her an improved Warrior, though whether improvement will go 
on in this direction, or whether some new type of war-ship will 
be devised, is a question more easily asked than answered. Little 
is said now about what is doing in the French dockyards, and, 
: perhaps, the reason is that little is being done. A moderation of 
activity may have been occasioned either by want of money or by 
want of a settled plan. Without going so far as to say that the 
French Emperor does not know how to build a ship of war, it 
would not be very unsafe to guess that this is the present position 
of the British Admiralty. Such a spectacle as the building of 
the Minotaur is very grand and instructive, but we should hesitate 
to describe it as a near approach to finality in naval architecture. 
It is remarkable that Mr. Donald M‘Kay, writing from Paris to 
inform the Northern Americans what their sea-going navy ought 
to be, insists strongly that the British iron ships are failures, and 
Bess that the French are doing better in building wooden iron-plated 
SS ships, like Za Gloire. If this be so, the British have got the right 
a thing in the Royal Oak and her sister ships. 
: That portion of the public which reads the law reports in the 
‘ newspapers was considerably mystified lately by a five days’ 
ae discussion of the question whether the building of the Warrior 
a and the other iron-clad ships was or was not an infringement of a 
ae certain patent, taken out by a man who appeared to pretend to a 
special revelation of matters considered by other persons to lie 
within the range of common knowledge and experience. If it 
had been possible to convey the jury which tried this case 
down to Blackwall, and to introduce them into the bowels of 
the Minotaur, they could not have failed to understand what is 
meant by a self-supporting vertical and horizontal framework to 
which the “skin” of the ship, as it is called, is attached. The 
Minotaur, at this moment, has got her skin on amidships, but 
towards her bow and stern her naked vertical ribs have not a 
. single sheet of iron attached to them. Her stern-post may be 
Bee seen in a rough unfinished state in one of the workshops, where 
Se probably her stem, or some rude resemblance to it, might be also 
found. Having neither head nor tail, and with only half a skin 
or less upon her bones, the Minotaur does not look as if she could 
9 be finished in four months; but it has been stated that she is to 
be launched in June, and her builders will certainly lose no time 
in getting rid of her, in order to begin some other work upon the 
slip she ogupies. The Thames lron Company has the same 
interest in turning outits ships speedily as a hospital has in curing 
its patients with the least possible delay. There a to be a 
vast supply at hand of the materials to be used in the Minotaw’s 
construction. The forging of her massive stern-post has been going 
f on while the frame of the ship was building. ‘the hammering and 
trimming of armour-plates might have been, and perhaps was, begun 
simultaneously with the laying down of the first piece of the vessel's 
bottom, although the affixing of these plates will be the latest 
work done before, and some of it will probably be done after, the 
a ship is launched. Let us add that the name of this ship deserved 
= to be perpetuated in the British navy; for the old IZinotaur was 
Nelson’s second astern at the battle of the Nile, and also shared in 
the victory of Trafalgar. 
Without plunging into an abstruse discussion about vertical and 
4 : horizontal framework, it may suffice to state that the Minotaur, 
like the other iron-clad ships, has such a framework, to which the 
= plates forming the skin are bolted. All the bolts are heated in 
ortable furnaces to a white heat, and in this state are inserted in 
Roles drilled through the framework and plates to receive them. 
The ends of the bolts are then hammered flat, so that they may 
retain their places, The decks of this ship are formed by means 
of iron rafters supported by the framework of the sides, to which 
rafters plates are bolted. At a later stage of the work, wooden 
planking will be laid over the iron deck-plates. Throughout the se 
the same sort of bolts are used, both to fasten the framework 
together and to fasten the plates to the framework. If this bolting 
is properly done, a structure of many pieces of iron becomes almost 
== as strong as if it were a single piece; and the facility of joining 
— allows pieces to be used of every convenient size. From the 
bottom, fer some distance upwards, the ship has a double skin; 
and where the outer skin and the framework to which it is attached 
cease, a sort of ledge is formed, on which the armour-plates and 
the teak backing rest. The armour-plates are fitted so as to be 
exactly level with the outer skin; and when the whole is painted 
uniformly, it will be difficult to tell where the outer skin ends 
and the armour-plates begin. The lower edge of the armour- 
ae is intended to be five feet below the water-line. In the 
inotaur, the armour-plates will be ye and the teak back- 
ing 9 inches, thick, The Warrior has 44 inches of iron and 


and will carry more guns, and the power of her engines must 


18 inches of teak. There is no keel to vessels of this class; but 
the lowest part of them amidships is a plate of iron, rather more 
than a reat wide, flat in the centre, but bent slightly upwards at 
the edges. Towards the bow and stern, this plate narrows into a 
sort of box, in which stand the ends of the curved beams of iron, 
which form the vertical framework of the ship. By crouching 
under the ship’s bottom, and waiting until the eye gets used to the 
imperfect light, it will be seen that she is flat-floored amidships, 
but has fine lines towards her bow. These ships, it will be re- 
membered, are all, according to old classification, frigates, although 
they are the most powerful men-of-war ever contrived. The 
have a main-deck, carrying guns in portholes, and also a flus. 
upper-deck, carrying guns in portholes or on pivots. The old 
Minotaur was a two-decked 74-gun ship — that is to say, she had 
two complete gun-decks, and a quarter-deck and forecastle. Her 
heaviest long guns were 32-pounders, and her burden was about 
1,700 tons. ‘The lightest guns of the new Minotaur will be 
68-pounders, and her burden will be close upon 7,000 tons. 

Perhaps the most interesting processes connected with the Mino- 
taur are those which go on in the workshops adjoining the slip 
where she is being built. In order to forge an armour-plate, a 
sort of stock or handle of iron is heated at the end, so that one or 
more masses of iron also heated may attach themselves to it, and 
be thus turned and moved by means of it. The masses of iron 
are hammered to the proper size and thickness for a plate, and 
then the plate is cut off from the stock, which performs the same 
office for several successive plates. The rough plate thus obtained 
must be trimmed to the exact size required, and this is done as 
easily as if instead of it inches of cold tough iron the material 
to be cut was cheese. The forging of the stern-post of a large 
ship, including the circular orifice through which the screw-shaft 
works, is a far more difficult and tedious process than that of 
hammering plates. It is wonderful to observe the dexterity with 
which a gang of men, using a sort of wheeled truck to support the 
mass of iron, manipulate one of these forgings under the steam- 
hammer, working almost as easily as a blacksmith who wields his 
hammer with one hand and turns the forceps containing the horse- 
shoe upon which he is at work with the other. 

Besides the Minotaur, the Thames Iron Works have in hand an 
armoured frigate for the Russian Government, and some other 
vessels, The activity and energy displayed in this vast establish- 
ment make Blackwall a very different place from what it used to 
be when the only business done there was the quiet regular trade 
of the East India Docks in the days of the Company’s monopoly. 
Nowhere, perhaps, does the enormous growth of London more 
strongly impress the mind than in visiting these centres of in- 
dustry which have been created upon what, a few years ago, was 
barren marsh. At first sight, the huge fabric of the Minotaur 
seems to be inextricably high and dry on land, and it is only after 
examination and inquiry that it is seen to be possible to get her 
into Bow Creek, and thence into the Thames, and to the ocean. 


SHY PEOPLE. 


MERE are some sorrows in life which are so inevitably ridi- 
culous that the most benevolent breast cannot be moved to 

feel compassion for them. The softest-hearted woman that ever 
existed never felt a pure unadulterated pity for a stilf neck. The 
pain is considerable ; but the sufferer is so helplessly comic in his 
efforts to avoid it that sympathy is out of the question. It is 
very difficult to cultivate the virtue of compassion in the presence 
of a gouty man who combines a hot temper with weak legs. 
Calmly, and in his absence, you admit that his case is very 
pitiable, and that the twinges of the disease must be very hard to 
3 In such moments of reflection, you may resolve that it is 
hardhearted to see the ridiculous side of the victim’s torments, 
and that you will never laugh at him again. But a glance at him 
staggering angrily about, vainly trying to look as if he really 
could manage his legs, is enough to put all your better feelings to 
flight. Shyness is a mental affliction of the same order. Nobody 
pities the unfortunate victim to it, and he is fortunate if he 
escapes being soundly rated for it by all whom friendship or rela- 
tionship may have invested with the privilege of saying disagree- 
able things. Most people who do not happen to be afflicted in 
that way look upon it as a deliberate offence against themselves, 
planned for their especial annoyance. Foreigners, who are 
constitutionally exempt from it, will not believe in it at all. 
They call it simply pride, and lay all the awkwardnesses 
and rudenesses that are produced by it to a fixed intention on the 
part of the islanders to assert their own superiority by insulting 
everybody else. It is, no doubt, an difficult for any one 
who has not been himself a victim to realize the power it can 
exercise. The shy man’s proceedings seem so unaccountable. He 
appears to be under the dominion of a monomania, which leaves 
him sane and sensible in every respect, except that it impels him 
to do on every occasion precisely that which is most disagreeable 
to the people with whom & is brought into contact. He has no ap- 
parent motive for what he does ; in fact, it is evident, from the cast 
of his countenance, that he is suffering very severely all the time; 
but he is possessed by a demon which irresistibly compels him 
always to do the wrong thing at the wrong moment. He cuts the 
huffy people who are particular about being recognised — answers 
the ‘condescending big-wig curtly and absently—runs his heel 
through the fine lady’s dress —as a rule, looks vacantly into space 


before him instead of talking — and then makes a despairing effort 
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to do his duty by loudly plunging into the one awkward subject, 
whatever it is, which is not to be mentioned in the presence of the 
person who is standing next to him. To the people who are at 
their ease, he seems as if he had come there for the special pur- 
pose of making everybody feel uncomfortable. In reality, he is 
only frightened out of his wits, and would give his ears to be 
allowed to leave his dinner in the lurch, and take refuge at the 
nearest cabstand. 

His sufferings are both too absurd and too uncommon to meet 
with much pity. Shyness that takes the form of genuine terror 
at being in the same room with other men and women, can only 
be the malady of very young ople or of thorough recluses. But 
there is another form of social misery which is unjustly included 
under the same name, and which incurs the same reproach of 
mental weakness, but is totally different in kind, and does not 
really deserve to be called shyness. When two people sit next each 
other during two hours of mastication, and do not utter a word, the 
excuse generally made on their behalf by shocked spectators is 
that they are very shy. But nothing analogous to the feeling of 
fear has probably entered into the mind of either of them. They 
are very likely neither timid, nor diffident, nor awkward. The 
idea never seems to occur to anybody that they may have omitted 
to perform their onerous social corvée from pure inability to do so. 
The majority of mankind in England, and the whole of the rest 
of Christendom, happily for themselves, can talk. When their 
neighbour has done Mis sentence, something suggests itself to them 
which they can say in return, and so keep the conversation going 
until the moment of release arrives. But there is a strong 
minority who cannot talk at will. Of course they can talk upon 
their own subjects with persons who take interest in the 
same class of ideas. But this is not sufficient for the requirements 
of society. They must be able to interchange a regular flow of 
observations with persons whom they have never seen before, and 
with whom they se no ideas in common, upon subjects that 
are perfectly unfamiliar to them. It is very odd that all foreigners, 
all Irishmen, and most women of every nation, should possess this 
invaluable faculty, and that the want of it should be almost confined 
to the Scotch and English male. Of course it is frequently 

ssed even by that taciturn section of the human family; but 
it is only among them that the unfortunates are to be discovered 
who have been sent into the world without it. It is intelligible 
that the race of talkers should be wholly sceptical as to the 
existence of such a phenomenon. They cannot believe in the 
existence of men destitute of a faculty which seems to thema 
condition of life from day to day. They prefer to find a different 
explanation for taciturnity. If they are Englishmen, they account 
for it by saying that the subject of it is shy, and imagine that, 
if they could put him at his ease, the natural fountains of talk 
would open. Foreigners, being incapable of realizing the idea of 
anything resembling diffidence, set it all down to pride. An 
Englishman travelling abroad is introduced to a French lady. 
She addresses him in a charming nothing, and expects to be paid 
back in her own cow, with a little compliment thrown in. To 
her disgust, the Englishman stupidly returns a direct answer to 
her remark, couched in two or three monosyllables, and then 
stands quite mute, looking somewhat hot after the effort. The 
Frenchwoman tries again, but with no better result than to get 
another straightforward, concise, unsuggestive answer. She sails 
away in disgust, and considers the morgue of the English quite 
intolerable. She knows that one of her own countrymen would 
have been making polite love to her in five minutes. Such ex- 
periences, frequently repeated, have procured for us that reputation 
of pride which is now proverbial among foreigners. Neither 
mel nor any other moral quality has, in reality, anything to do 
with it. The defect is purely intellectual. It consists in a want 
of that flexibility and readiness of imagination which enables a 
man to pick up and continue his neighbour’s train of thought 
when the habits of the two minds are quite unlike. People are 
much more agreeable companions who are lucky enough to be 
possessed of this imaginative pliability; but the want of it is 
neither shyness nor pride. 

After all, it is very unreasonable of the talking majority to 
grudge to their unfortunate brethren the humble blessings of a 
silent dinner and a quiet life. They are possibly an inert, but still 
an essential, portion of that social equilibrium which constitutes a 
well-poised dinner-party. If there are no taciturn people, a table- 
ful of guests becomes a lawless and unorganized mob. A dinner 
becomes a levelling institution, rank with democratic principles, and 
disfigured by the mediocrity which is the sure result of equality. 
Everybody talks with an equal right, and nobody talks ee In- 
troduce a body of “shy people,” and the whole political organism 
of the dinner-table is changed. It becomes either a constitutional 
monarchy, or, at all events, a very strictly-defined aristocracy. 
Awed by the impressive silence of the taciturn, nobody ventures 
to say anything who cannot talk well, or who is afraid to talk to 
the whole table. The conversation falls into the hands of two or 
three good talkers, or perhaps of one only, while the rest of the 
company listen in adoring silence. The buzz of mediocrity talk- 
ing empty small talk is exchanged for a species of performance at 
which a few professional talkers exhibit their powers of impro- 
visation for the benefit of the listening diners. Surely, it is 
more profitable to listen to a duello of good stories, delivered 
alternately by practised hands, than to injure your digestion by 
that painful manufacture of common-places which is called 
« a yourself agreeable to a lady.” It is said to be the ten- 
dency of modern civilization to depress eminence and encourage 


mediocrity. Certainly this influence has nowhere left its mark 
more palpably than on the conversation of the modern dinner-table. 
Small-talk, of the very smallest character, flourishes and abounds, 
while the causeur of old times is improved off the face of the 
earth. Lions have lost half their ancient privileges, so that it is 
scarcely worth while to be a lion now. His solemn roar is entire 

lost in the buzz of a dozen more ignoble chatterers. What is 
the use of having been carried about in a Chinese cage, or having 
run the Federal blockade in the disguise of a contraband, if the 
recital of your sad sufferings and hairbreadth escapes is to be 
drowned in a multitude of dialogues upon the weather, the 
Princess, and Lord Dundreary? Under the present system there 
are two classes who urgently need relief. There are the lions and 
storytellers, who suffer unspeakably from the suppression of the 
anecdotes with which they are stored to bursting; and there are 
the shy people, who are condemned to two hours’ hard labour in 
producing an artificial substitute for the ideas they have not got. 
There is a pretty German story describing the miseries of an 
unfortunate oe who was condemned by a cruel stepmother 
to spin gold thread out of straw, and the interposition of a 
benevolent fairy to relieve her. The story must have been 
devised to foreshadow the feeling of utter despair with which a 
taciturn man sits down to manufacture a conversation, more or 
less continuously, for two hours, with a young lady with whom he 
has not, and never can have, a oy idea in common. But there 


is no succouring fairy in prospect for him, 


RUSSELL v. ADAMS. 


[Ayres and the meee conventional prejudice known as 
public opinion are probably right in their unflinching adherence 
to Trial by Jury. So much undeniable good to the liberty of the 
subject has accrued from this institution, so inextricably is it 
intertwined with the national feeling, and so large and various 
are the objections which lie against any substitute, that 
everybody is justified in defending the Palladium, safeguard, and 
guarantee of British law, as it is styled. But in the way of 
— and expediency, he is probably the wiser, if not the 

ighest-principled man, who, when he is threatened with a 
lawsuit — especially when the plaintiff is a woman — invariably 
declines the perilous venture. Justice, and right, and duty are 
the great ideal, to be respected and pursued accordingly; but in 
nine cases out of ten compromise is the safest card to play. Your 
cause may be the noblest, your defence the most complete; but 
there are adverse elements, even in the most complete of cases, 
which can never be provided against. A single impracticable 
juryman who feels it to be his duty not to attend to the Judge’s 
summing up will bring the most triumphant defence to grief; 
and though such miscarriages of justice are the rare exception, 
yet, because they are ruled by no law, and can be foreseen 
and provided against by no skill, very prudent people will feel that 
a misfortune, however unlikely to occur, yet which is absolutely 
beyond all human calculation, had better not be risked. The 
consequence is a gradually increasing number of cases which 
are arranged out of court. As things are, it is the interest 
of the legal profession to prevent a trial when the fees are 

id; and when, from the multiplicity of a leading counsel’s 

usiness, a case is imperfectly got up, the suggestive hint from 
the Bench of an arrangement is eagerly accepted by those whose 
forensic reputation is not to make. But when clients find that 
a suit only ends in a compromise, they begin to think that the 
compromise may as well be discounted, and that the best thing 
aman can do when he receives a writ is at once to prepare, or to 
show himself willing, to come to terms. There is not a word to be 
said for the morality of such conduct. It is mean, cowardly, and 
lowspirited, and it tends, of course, to the increase of speculative 
actions; but it is, as a calculation of chances, the safe line. It is 
the cheapest. 

The defendant in the case of Russell v. Adams would have found 
it much cheaper to have sent the plaintiff a cheque for 50o/. than 
to have gone into Court. No doubt he took the most honourable 
and the highest course. Mr. Adams considered himself to be the 
victim of a conspiracy, and he defied the conspirators. With heroic 
fortitude he cast himself, his professional reputation, his character, 
his domestic peace, his future means of life, on the justice and 
sense of a jury of his countrymen. And with what result? He only 
was not saddled with an adverse verdict. “As the plaintiff has 
not made out her case to the entire satisfaction of the jury, we of 
necessity find a verdict for the defendant.” That is to say, the 
jury, in terms the most grudging and halting, with evidently the 
very strongest feelings and bias one way, nevertheless felt them- 
selves compelled, by the invincible stress of the evidence, to give a 
verdict, such as it was, the other way. What they said substantially 
was, that they did not like the facts, that they quarrelled with them 
and stigmatized them, that they hated the evidence because it was 
not in accordance with their feelings and their chivalrous devotion 
to woman — bedutiful woman; and they meted out to poor Mr. 
Adams something like punishment, because he was not so profli- 

ate as they thought he ought to have been. But Mr. Adams “ has 
his remedy.” The press, public opinion, the judge, and his profes- 
sional brethren are with him. Substantially, the miscarriage of 
justice is repaired, and the wrong committed by the extra- 
ordinary wording of the verdict is, so far as may be, reversed. 
His acquittal is, we are told, for all practical p com- 
plete and unconditional. But it is not so. He is, and always will 
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be, open to ungenerous taunts. No man with this sort of verdict 
pronounced about him can face the world quite on the same terms 
as before. The past is irrevocable. There is the mens conscia 
recti, there is the sympathy of every intelligent mind, there is the 
roud sense of having foug t the battle of the whole profession ; 
but ever and anon it will cross Mr. Adams’s mind, unless he 
towers above human kind, that it would have been much more 
prudent to have submitted to the fair plaintiffs, and “ arranged” 
with them out of Court. As to the facts of the case, they are not 
likely to be forgotten, and we shall not recapitulate them. The 
Irish adventuress and her “ beautiful daughter,’ with decided 
tastes for music and strong waters, present a picture of Celtic im- 
udence, cunning, and ingratitude, happily not very common. 
Arr. Adams is recommended to indict the mother and daughter for 
perjury—é.e. to spend more money and to run the chances of 
another jury, although, if he succeeds, he will only be precisely 
where he is now. There will always remain the candid crowd 
who will just measure one verdict against the other, and pronounce 
with oracular decision that shave Save is smoke there must be 
fire, and that an accusation, vi termini, simply because it is an 
accusation, argues something of indiscretion, folly, or even guilt. 

Nobody can be surprised at the strong and general = du 
corps with which Mr. Adams’s case has been taken up by the 
medical profession. At the delivery of the Hunterian oration, he 
was greeted with what the newspapers call an ovation. A com- 
mittee was formed, and an indignation meeting of the Faculty was 
held on Tuesday, at which the London doctors, four hundred 
strong, and amply representing the crowds who were unable to 
attend, passed, under the presidency of Mr. Forster, M.P., a whole 
string of resolutions sym ny | with Mr. Adams, and con- 
gratulating him on the noble stand he had made for the dignity and 
purity of the profession. Yet, in the way of a practical remedy for 
an undoubted and grievous wrong, all that the medical men can do 
is to adopt a petition to Parliament praying for a committee “ to 
inquire into the reforms necessary in the present legal procedure.” 

at this means is not very clear, nor, perhaps, was it very clear to 
those who adopted the petition. It might only intend a censure on 
the palpable abuse, or at least the grotesque absurdity, of the action 
for Souk of promise of marriage against a married man ; but pro- 
bably the four hundred doctors went further. And if they did, 
the only “ procedure” which they are calling upon Parliament to 
inquire into is Trial by Jury. Nothing else is at fault. It 
is certain that the Chief Baron’s summing up was against 
the subsequent verdict. Mr. Lush, and we believe with truth, 
appeals to the care and diligence which he devoted to the case. 
If, as Mr. Forster says, ninety-nine persons out of a hundred are 
greatly astonished at the verdict, then ninety-nine persons out of 
a hundred are, in this case at least, complaining of Trial by Jury. 
The four hundred doctors say, and justly, that their interest 
in Mr. Adams’s cause is direct and personal. Much to its credit, the 
medical profession stands honourably distinguished by lavishing 
ey advice and professional skill upon the poor and needy. 
Not only did Mrs. Russell abuse Mr. Adams's generosity in her 
character of a poor widow, but as a doctor's poor widow. While 
she had a conventional right to the services cf Mr. Adams on 
account of her reduced circumstances, she had a further claim on 
a physician’s skill. Clericus clericum non decimat ; dog does not eat 
dog; doctor does not fee doctor. And many medical men take 
no pay from the clergy. It would be a grave and large social loss 
were this charitable spring of medical benevolence to be frozen or 
checked by such abuse of it as Mrs. Russell has perpetrated ; and 
the interest which ought to be felt in punishing such an attempt 
extends beyond the bounds of the profession itself. 

And there is another reason why we are all interested in Mr. 
Adams's vindication. The case of the Russells was that Mr. 
Adams, the surgeon of the Orthopedic Hospital—an institution 
which one would have thought from its spelling was established for 
the production of straight children, but which is for the cure of 
club feet, and would be written by those not altogether guiltless of 
Greek, “ Orthopodic”—availed himself of the liberty and privileges 
of the profession to win the affections of a patient, and, if not to 
seduce, to deceive a simple and guileless maiden. It is only an 
act of justice to the medical profession to remark that, in the midst 
of temptations which only medical men can thoroughly appreciate, 
our medical attendants are most creditably and hon anit distin- 
guished by their freedom from this reproach, Cases in which 
professional privileges are abused are of the rarest description; and 
the English faculty stands almost without suspicion in this respect. 
The confidences of home and family would be at an end were it 
not so. But on the very account of this frank confidence on both 
sides, the doctors are specially open to such accusations as Mrs. 
and Miss Russell preferred, and to worse. It is therefore in the 
general interests of society, as well as those of the profession, that 
such attempts as those in which the Russells have all but succeeded 
should be put down. Accusations of this sort every man is liable 
to, but most of all is the medical man. Accusations of this sort are 
in every case most difficult to prove, but in the case of the medical 
man it is all but impossible to disprove them. Direct or even in- 
direct confutation can have no place, when, after all, it is but the 
oath of either party which must conclude the matter. 

Another case, which illustrates much of what we have 
said, was tried at Guildhall in the prescat week—an action 
of seduction, Thewlis v. Mumford. ll the offensive details 
have, happily, not been generally reported; but the stress of 
the case was, whether the plaintiff's daughter, a “young and inte- 
resting girl,” had, or had not, committed deliberate and wilful 


jury in assigning the paternity of her child to the defendant, 
The without ‘hesitetion, under the direction of Chief 
Justice Cockburn, pronounced, by their verdict for the defendant, 
that she had been guilty of perjury. So far, there is nothing to 
complain of. Trial by r jury has not failed. But how did the 
defendant secure his verdict? Only at the expense, and difficulty, 
and cost of a second trial in London, the affair having taken 
place in Yorkshire, after a previous and abortive trial, in which 
the jury could not agree, ly came to fisticuffs, and were 
dismissed without giving any verdict. In this case, as in 
that of Russell v. Adams, it would seem that the first j 
could not find it in their tender hearts to go against the fair 
complainant. Woman— — woman, defenceless, guileless, un- 
suspicious, and loving—could she be a conspirator? could she 
be a perjurer? Forbid it gallantry and a British jury! Mr. 
Mumford, the defendant in this seduction case, though an im- 
moral man, and loose even for the loose atmosphere of Hudders- 
field, has defeated a conspiracy, though with difficulty and after 
two trials. Mr. Adams, whose only fault seems to have been an 
excess of generosity and kindness, has barely escaped an adverse 
verdict, and is all but sternly condemned and censured in a 
court of justice. Society owes much to such public-spirited men 
as Mr. Mumford and Mr. Adams; but Mr. Mumford and Mr. 
Adams might perhaps have been “ wiser” had they made them- 
selves friends of the unrighteous Mammon and bribed their fair 
complainants away from Guildhall, The cases are both typical 
and profitable for meditation. ’ 


OUR DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH ROME. 


ye persons who have read of Mr. Odo Russell and his 
strange interviews with the Pope will be — to deny 
that the Government of England does actually hold diplomatic 
intercourse, if not with the See of Rome, certainly with its occu- 
t. Probably very few persons will think that this intercourse 
is conducted in the most regular or satisfactory manner. We do 
not wonder that many are asking why, if we are at all to approach 
the old gentleman whom some pious Protestants believe to be a 
mysterious personage with seven heads and ten horns, we might 
not do so fy a regular ambassador, instead of sending over by 
stealth a diplomatic agent whose presence in Italy is supposed 
to be occasioned by duties belonging to our embassy at 
Turin. Some over-zealous Protestants are, on the other hand, 
demanding that Mr. Odo Russell, if not Lord John Russell him- 
self, should be at once subjected to “ the punishment of premunire ” 
—a word which they obviously suppose to designate some y ape 
mode of torture devised by the wisdom of our ancestors for all 
Ministers who should for ever thereafter presume to send civil 
messages to the Pope. 

A recent debate in the House of Lords has given to the 
subject at this moment a peculiar interest. Lord Normanby, 
if he succeeded in nothing else, was at least able to exhibit 
the inconvenience of those irregular communications in which 
our Government incurs all the responsibility, while it does 
not enjoy the influence, of formal and authorized diplomatic 
representations. The answer to the question why we have nota 
regular ambassador at Rome involves a reference to a very 
curious chapter in the modern history of Italian affairs. In 
that strange forgetfulness of the events of contemporary history 
which we sometimes observe, we may probably be stating a fact 
which will come with the strangeness of novelty to many of 
our readers, when we say that immediately after the accession of 
the present Pontiff an attempt was made to establish the ordinary 
diplomatic relations with the Sovereign of the Roman States— 
that this attempt received the sanction of Parliament— 
that it had the cordial concurrence of the Pope, and failed only 
because the House of Lords thought proper to impose one unfor- 
tunate restriction which has ever since rendered nugatory all 
that was done to sanction direct intercourse with Rome. It is 
something at least to be able to quiet the fiery zeal of our 
Protestant friends. Neither Lord Russell nor his namesake has 
done anything illegal. The Constitution has not been destroyed, 
the Queen has not forfeited her throne, nor Lord Palmerston his 
head, although an agent of the British Government has been 
formally authorized to make a proposal to the Pope; and that 
terrible and mysterious “punishment of premunire” must be 
reserved in its awful indistinctness for some future traitor. Both 
Her Majesty and her Ministers are now perfectly authorized by 
law to send messages and embassies as often as they think proper 
to the Pope. 

This permission is given by a statute passed in the te 1848. 
The facts relating to the passing of that statute are worthy of being 
recalled to the public recollection. They supply a very curious 
commentary on the policy towards Italy and the Papal Govern- 
ment both of Lord Palmerston and other political leaders in 
England. In the failure of that Act we have an instructive 
instance of the manner in which the efforts of true political 
sagacity may be marred and neutralized by the interference of 
unreasoning prejudice. That failure is entirely owing to a 
prohibition (inserted against the strenuous resistance of Minis- 
ters) of the reception by the Queen of any ecclesiagtic as an 
ambassador from the Pope. To the pious horror with which 
the majority of the House of Peers regarded the prospect 
of a Romish ecclesiastic being admitted to present credentials 
to the Queen, it is owing that our Government is compelled to 
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adopt an indirect and not very dignified mode of communication 
with the Pope, and that the cause of Italy is now deprived of the 
advantage which it certainly would derive from the influence of a 
British ambassador at Rome. 

In an introductory note on English diplomacy prefixed to the “Life 
of Manin,” which was a short time since noticed in this journal, 
Mr. Butt has extracted from the Parliamentary papers the history 
of this transaction. “It is,” he observes, “a singular fact, and 
one which has been very singularly overlooked, that the first 
suggestion of an active interference on the part of England in 
the affairs of Italy came from the Pope.” Strange as this state- 
ment may now appear, there is no doubt of its literal accu- 
racy. Early in his reign, Pio Nono found himself strongly 
opposed by the influence both of France and Austria even 
in the moderate reforms which he contemplated. He appealed 
to England for protection and support. He wished for the 
establishment of regular diplomatic relations between himself 
and the British Sovereign. If the English law and the pre- 
judices of the English nation made this impossible, then he asked 
that “he might be supported by the presence at Rome of some 
influential personage possessing the confidence of the English 
Cabinet, who, although not formally considered as an ambassador, 
might represent the feelings of England.” It adds something to 
the strangeness of the whole story that Lord Normanby was the 
medium of this request, though, when the communication was 
made, he was Ambassador at Paris. In April 1847, the Papal 
Nuncio at the French Court represented to Lord Normanby the 
difficulties of the Pope, and stated to him “that a more 
active moral suport from England would be of the greatest 
service to the progress of social improvement in Italy.” Lord 


Normanby, of course, communiceted this conversation to Lord | 


Palmerston, who then held the seals of the Foreign Office. A 
reply authorized by the Cabinet desired Lord Normanby to beg 
the Nuncio to intimate more distinctly in what way he con- 
ceived the moral support of England could be given to the Pope. 
In the interview which followed, the Nuncio, Monsignor Fornani, 
suggested the establishment of direct diplomatic relations with the 
Papal Government; but if this could not be accomplished, “he 
threw out as his own suggestion, that if a Minister could not be 
established at Rome, it would be at least a great support to his 
Holiness if some one in the confidence of Her Majesty’s Government 
could have a temporary opportunity of personally communicating 
with the Pope and his Ministers.” 

These extracts from Lord Normanby’s despatches, published in 
the papers presented to Parliament, establish this strange fact. 
A Roman Pontiff requested the Protestant Government of 
England to re-establish diplomatic relations with Rome, and to 
give him moral support in a course of liberality and reform. No 
such opportunity had ever been presented to a British Minister 
since the Reformation, and Lord Palmerston was 2 statesman per- 
fectly capable of appreciating it. In the first instance, the request 
of Pius 1X. was complied with by sending Lord Minto to italy 
on that mission which has since been represented as one of hos- 
tility to the Pope. In the following year, Lord Lansdowne intro- 
duced a Bill into the House of Lords to permit the institution of 
the ordinary diplomatic relations with “the Sovereign of the 
Roman States.” This Bill passed a second reading without oppo- 
sition, but in committee Lord Eglinton proposed an amendment, 
prohibiting Her Majesty from receiving any person in orders as 
an ambassador from the Pope. This amendment was supported 
by all the influence of the present Opposition leaders in the 
House of Lords. It was carried by the narrow majority of 
67 votes to 64. With this restriction the measure passed into 
law. But for all practical purposes it was defeated. The Pope 
could send no one but an ecclesiastic; but the Queen was 
prohibited by law from receiving one. Lord Minto returned 
from the mission in which the influence of England had 
been employed to encourage a movement which that influence 
might have guided and controlled. The Pope was abandoned, to 
be torn between the contending influences of revolution and re- 
action. Not only was he left without the moral support of 
England, but in the face of Roman Catholic Europe his liberal 
tendencies had been met by England, if not with insult, at least 
with rebuke. At no long interval there followed the separation 
of the Pope from the cause of Italy, a democratic revolution in 
his capital, the alliance of the Pope with the reactionists, and, 
last not least, the French occupation of Rome. 

In this episode in the annals of the nineteenth century, England 
and the Papacy appear in characters not exactly in accordance 
with those which history assigns to them. The Pope, who, as 
we are taught to suppose, spends his time in excommunicating 
and cursing all heretic sovereigns, appeals to the Protestant 
Queen of England for moral support against the influence of 
Koman Catholic Austria in a course of liberality and reform. 
The Pope, who ought to be, by all official propriety, the very 
impersonation of intolerance and bigotry, is willing to receive 
any heretic priest or layman whom the Queen may send to 
his Court. Liberal and enlightened England insists that the 
head of the Roman Catholic priesthood must not be represented 
by a priest. The “enlightened inhabitant ” of another planet, if 
he knew nothing of history but this little episode, might be 
forgiven for fancying that bigotry dwelt by the Thames, 
instead of the Tiber; and that the new Palace of Westminster, 
instead of the Vatican, fulminated the bulls of excommunication 
against heretic priests. We can perfectly understand and respect 
the feelings of those who, on grounds of religious conviction, 


object to any diplomatic intercourse with the Pope. But if ever 
there was an illustration of swallowing the camel and straining at 
the gnat, it was inassenting to a eq nuncio, with the protest that 
he must not be a priest. The noble peers who bolted the tiara 
without an effort might have contrived to gulp down even a 
cardinal’s hat. 
Strange as is the general outline of this story, there is a keeping 

in the oddity of its details. All the characters, in the light of 
resent events, es singularly out of place. What perverse 
estiny made Lord Normanby, of all men living, the person to 
convey to Lord Palmerston the confidential request of the Po 
for support against Austria and the reactionary influences of the 
Italian Courts? Lord Derby, no doubt, can reconcile his present 
tenderness for the clerical Government of Rome with his refusal in 
1848 to admit into England a clerical representative of the Pope. 
The only gleam of consistency is to be found in the poor old Pope, 
who in 1847 applied to Lord Normanby for the support of 
England in his troubles, and in 1862 asked of Mr. Russell an 
asylum from the same Power. Yet this consistent looking to 
England and Lord Palmerston can scarcely be agreeable to those 
who profess to be the representatives of his feelings in this 
country. The Pope, as is evident, does not think quite so badly 
either of Hoghend or the Ministry as his friends do. We may, 
»erhaps, venture to suggest to the Ultramontane Tories in the 
Gases of Commons that the Pope’s desire for diplomatic relations 
with England was thwarted by their friends in the House of Lords. 
We have no desire to disturb the compact alliance between 
Mr. Disraeli and Sir George Bowyer, the amiable leader of the 
Ultramontane party in the Lower House. But when he or 
any of his followers complain of the indirect mode of communica- 
tion with ‘the venerable Pontiff” which Lord Russell employs, 
they may fairly be reminded that he is driven to this, because their 
ally Lord Derby, and their idol Lord Eglinton, succeeded in per- 
suading the House of Lords that the presence of a Roman eccle- 
siastic was an abomination not to be tolerated in the audience 
chamber of the Queen. 


REVIEWS. 


SIR JAMES GRAHAM.* 


NLESS the second volume of Mr. Torrens’s work diflers 
widely from the first, it is not easy to understand his reason 
for writing a life of Sir James Graham. As he observes in his 
preface, biography is not history, and from the context it would 
seem that he supposes himself to be acting as a biographer; but 
in default of materials, and under the restraint of propriety, Mr. 
Torrens has scarcely attempted any personal or characteristic de- 
lineation of his hero, As it is too soon to publish social anecdotes, 
family reminiscences, or confidential letters, it becomes impossible 
to write the life of an eminent person within two years of his 
death. The historical labour of collecting extracts from news- 
papers and blue books is unambitious, and, as it might have been 
thought, unattractive; but to the generation which has grown up 
since the Reform Bill, a summary of the political history of 
the last forty years may probably be welcome or instructive. 
Mr. Torrens, notwithstanding one or two special antipathies, 
is generally candid and moderate. It would, indeed, have 
been difficult for a bigoted partisan of any political 
doctrine to follow with sympathy or with toleration Sir James 
Graham’s devious career. His changes of party and principle, 
though they were certainly not prompted by vulgar selfishness, 
were facilitated by an unusual deficiency of theoretical convictions. 
Though he was always zealous, and sometimes violent, in his 
advocacy of political measures, he was never enthusiastic in his 
political creed. His sincerity was, perhaps, most thoroughly 
exhibited in his antagonism to the various parties and doctrines 
which he successively opposed. There is always some truth in 
the objections which may be urged against any policy, whether it 
tends to innovation or resistance. Sir James Graham felt and 
understood the obstinacy of the old Tories, the factious dis- 
honesty of O'Connell, the weakness of the Whigs under Lord 
Meibourne and Lord John Russell, and the perversity of Mr. 
Disraeli and his Protectionists. Instead of cultivating an 
impartial scepticism in the midst of contending parties, 
he always gave effect to his dissatisfaction by throwing him- 
self into the opposite extreme. The Radical Baronet of 1820 and 
1830 became one of the most Conservative of Sir Robert Peel’s 
colieagues, and yet, at his last election for Carlisle, he appealed 
without hesitation to the good will of his early reforming consti- 
tuents. There is some law of consistency in every character, but 
the unity of Sir James Graham’s career can scarcely be deduced 
from any political principle. 

Although he was neither liked in general society nor trusted by 
the community, he commanded, in the House of Commons, in the 
Cabinet, and in party councils, the influence which properly 
attends a supremely able man. At different times he was 
the confidential adviser and assistant of Lord Althorp, of Sir 
Robert Peel, and of Lord Aberdeen, and he had the power of 
definitely impelling his successive chiefs in the direction which 
they were two J about to take. A deficiency in moral 


* The Life of Sir James R. G. Graham. By Torrens M‘Cullagh Torrens, 
Vol. I. Saunders, Otley, & Co. 
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courage, which disqualified him from the position of a prin- 


cipal leader, was probably connected with 
opinions. 


| tracted in paper ought, according to his argument, not to be 


e instability of his | 
But for the concurrent testimony of those who , 


had the best opportunity of observing his career, he might | 


have been suspected rather of rashness than of timidity. He not 
unfrequently formed a part of a small minority, asin 1851, when 
he opposed the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and in 1855, when he 
urged the premature termination of the Russian war. A whole- 
some and instinctive distrust of popular clamour is a habit not 
unbecoming a statesman. It is surprising that Sir James Graham 
at the end of his life should have been deluded into an ostensible 
peg ation in the factitious demand for Parliamentary Reform. 

n his later years, his habitual versatility was perhaps increased by 
his long familiarity with the forms and commonplaces of every 
political party. When he was denouncing agitation, or thunder- 
ing against established abuses, he was at the same time recalling 
some triumph of his youth, or of his middle age. Like a gifted 
linguist he could not only talk any dialect which suited his imme- 
diate purpose, but he had also taught himself to think in the lan- 
guage which he for the time adopted as his vehicle of expression. 


redeemed in gold, except with a deduction corresponding to the dif- 
ference in value between the bank-note and the sovereign. It would 
not have suited his purpose to remember that the community had 
received the fullest notice that specie payments would be resumed 
as soon as possible after the termination of the war. The Bank of 


| England itself promised, on the face of its notes, to pay their 


| 


amount in money, although its liability was suspended by Act of 
Parliament for about twenty years. It is probable that improvi- 
dent bargains were made during the war, under a vague impres- 
sion that it would for an indefinite time be impossible to return 
to a metallic currency; but, on the other hand, the uncer- 
tainty must have been an element in the calculation of 
every contract, and in the terms of every will and settlement. The 
depreciation of the paper currency could at most only have 
atlected the transactions of ten or twelve years, for bank ..sotes 
circulated exclusively from the date of the Restriction Act till 
about 1805 or 1806 without falling below their nominal value. It 
might, Goon, be urged that gold was artificially cheapened when 
it was withdrawn from general circulation, but no legislator would 


The awkwardness which is observed in converts could never be | think a compensation due to debtors because it might be possible 


imputed to a partisan who was thoroughly at home in all the 
prejudices’ and commonplaces as well as in the doctrines of his 
creed. 


| 


to show that a trifling variation had taken place in the currency. 
On the whole, it may be said that Sir James Graham’s plan was 
eminently unjust and selfish, but it possessed the merit of being 


Mr. Torrens throws but little light on the motives which | adapted to accomplish its purpose. Landowners would undoubtedly 
induced Sir James Graham to ally himself in succession with | profit by an ree of their burdens whenever money became 
different and opposite parties. The most interesting part of his | dearer, especially if they retained the advantage which must arise 


work relates to the early life of his hero, because the topies are 
comparatively new to modern readers. Although Sir James 
Graham's father was a follower of Pitt, it was natural that the 
son should adopt the opinions which were common to nearly all 
young men of ability forty or fifty years ago. Toryvism had at 
that time not provided itself with philosophical apologies, and in 
the undisputed possession of power it had identified itself not 
only with practical abuses, but with many of the logical absurdi- 


ties which are still more repulsive to youth. The future Minister | 


served his first apprenticeship to business in Sicily, under | 


Lord William Bentinck, and on his return to England he was 
introduced by his kinsman, Lord Archibald Hamilton, into the 
attractive society of the Whigs. In the first period of his 
Parliamentary career—from 1819 to 1821—he voted with 


from every change in the opposite direction. Sir James Graham 
took care not to dwell on the benetit which the proprietors of 1815 
must have derived from the receipt of rents which had been 
settled before the depreciation of the currency. He might have 
earned the weakness of his own case from the experiment of 
Lord King, who publicly refused to receive bank nvies as a legal 
tender for rent, on the ground that he had bargained with his 
tenants for gold and not for paper. 

Sir James Graham’s bias in favour of his own class is illus- 
trated by his opinion that tithes formed a special burden on 
land. Tew squires, perhaps, at that time, doubted that the 
payment of one-tenth of the produce was a loss to the owners 
of the remaining nine-tenths, who believed themselves to pos- 


| sess a natural title to the whole. Their zealous advocate 


the advanced section of the party which was virtually led | 


by Mr. Brougham; but it seems that for some time he failed 
to achieve even tolerable success either as an orator or a 
debater. His manner, which in maturer years was calm, self- 
possessed, and deliberate, secms at first to have displayed an aflecta- 
tion and conceit which the House of Commons is by no means 


disposed to tolerate in beginners. Sir James Graham had always | 
the art of making himself offensive to his opponents, even when | 


they tacitly admitted that a great Parliamentary leader had a 
right to be cutting and supercilious. It is casy to understand 


that it was necessary to establish an acknowledged superiority | 


before assuming an attitude of contempt 
his future eminence, that, to avoid the expense of resisting an 
election petition, he retired from Parliament in 1821. In the 
ensuing five years he completed his political education, while he 
developed his remarkable administrative capacity in the active 
management of his father’s large and neglected estate. Mr. 
Torrens explains, in detail, how he superseded an incompetent 
steward, and how he increased the size of the farms; but, never- 
theless, after three or four years of experience, he seems to 
have despaired of success. The low prices which followed after 
the first years of peace, and the increase of the value of money from 
the return to cash payments, involved landowners in considerable 
embarrassment, while other classes were comparatively prosperous. 
In a characteristic fit of despondency, Sir James Graham, soon 
after his father’s death, meditated a sale of his whole estate, for the 


If was fortunate for | 


would have been as willing to plunder the parson as to 
diminish the interest of the mortgagees, and the pittance of 
widows and younger children; but he only proposed to cor- 
rect the anomaly of the tithe by a proportion of protective duty, 
in addition to the equivalent which was more equitably claimed 
for county and parish rates. Mr. Torrens, as a loyal biographer, 
complains of a contemporary criticism on the pamphlet which he 
has the ecandour to quote. The proposal was, as it is called by its 
opponent, thoroughly barefaced and unprincipled, and it is com- 
paratively immaterial whether “the writer of Corn and Currency 
merited the suspicion of being actuated by motives thus sweepingly 
attributed to him in common with all his class.” The operation of 
interested motives is often partially unconscious, and Sir James 
Graham's intellect was at all times more remarkable for keenness 


| than profundity. Ile probably never even thought of the interests 


of any other section of the community while he was studying the 
means of relieving the landowners. If he had believed in the 
efficacy of the sliding scale, he would not have been repelled by 
its injustice. 

The clear-sighted vigour of the pamphlet was readily appreciated 
by the Whigs, when Sir James Graham soon afterwards rejoined 
them in the [louse of Commons as member for Carlisle. The 
opinions of the party had generally been remote from the 
influences of political economy, but their partial alliance with Mr. 
Iluskisson taught them the importance of sound principles of 
taxation; and they weleomed a young and zealous recruit who 


purpose of investing the proceeds in a London bank. According | understood business and figures, as well as some of the principles of 
to the yay see. his bosom swelled with high and noble aspira- | economical science. Sir James Graham supported the coalition with 


tions. In ot 
forgot for the moment the msks and uncertainties from which fixed 
wroperty only is exempt. The house which he had intended to 
join became bankrupt within the year, and the owner of Netherby 
lived to appreciate the advantage of a patrimony of eighteen 
thousand acres. J 

His first serious political essay was immediately connected 
with the unprofitable results of his speculations and engage- 
ments. The old tradition which rendered opposition natural 
to country gentlemen was by no means extinct, and 
some of the burdens which weighed upon land were 
evidently connected with modern legislation. In his celebrated 
pamphlet on Corn and Currency, Sir J. Graham proceeded 
on the assumption that corn ought to be made dearer and 
money cheaper. The tax-gatherer, the annuitant, and the mort- 
gagee were the natural enemies of the proprietor, and it was 
evident that the land would be most atadhacaliored by diminish- 
ing the value of all fixed payments. Sir James Graham had the 
sagacity to perceive that the exaggerated sliding scale provided by 
the existing Corn-law had failed in its primary purpose of keeping 
prices at a vemunerative level. Although in after times he willingly 
connected his free-trade doctrines with his early demand for achange 
in the Corn-laws, it had by no means been his purpose to cheapen the 
produce of Netherby for the benefit of the town population. He 
demanded a heavy fixed duty for the protection of home-grown corn, 
and he founded on Peel’s Bill of 1819 a claim to a general reduction 


of public and private debts. The obligations which had been con- | 


er words, he preferred ten per cent. to three, and he | Canning, notwithstanding the opposition of Lord Grey, whom Mr. 


Torrens attacks with a fury which politicians for the most part 
reserve for living adversaries. He formed a close intimacy with 
Lord Althorp, and he gradually acquired a position in Parliament 
which enabled him to enter office for the first time in 1830 as 
First Lord of the Admiralty. His administrative ability soon com- 
manded general recognition, and his authority is still quoted on 
questions relating to the organization of the naval departments. 
in a future volume, Mr. Torrens will have the opportunity of 
showing how his numerous political gyrations were compatible 
with steadiness of character and sincerity of conviction. 


TROLLOPE’S TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES.* 


rEVHERE are some collections of works of art which consist 
almost entirely of the sketches which great painters have 
made as studies for large paintings. Very often, too, the painter 
has had no intention of working his sketch up into a great painting, 
but has meant it to be only something done to satisfy the whim 
of the moment, or to ascertain what the effect would be of 
some new feat of artistic skill, or merely to keep his hand in 
practice. But although the angel, or girl, or baby who forms the 
subject of the sketch may have no particular object, yet if it comes 
* Tales of all Countries. Second Series. By Anthony Trollope. London : 
Chapman & Hall. 1863. 
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the versatility of the man they admire. They like to know how 
he works, and how many of his first ideas he has thought worthy 
or unworthy of being reproduced on the permanent canvas. 
Mr. ‘Trollope’s tales, a second series of which is now 
published, have the same sort of interest. He is a great 
master in one particular branch of fiction. In many other 
branches he is also successful, but in one he stands | 
without a rival. He alone can describe young ladies—and espe- 
cially young ladies in a state of flirtation or love—as they really are, 
or at least as they really seem to a calm and dispassionate observer. 
He can sketch their characters, and paint their ways, end reveal 
their thoughts, and make them natural, pleasant, and easy — not 
painting them as at all too good, or discreet, or wise, and yet 
throwing over them the air of being ladies, and making us respect 
them while we are amused by them. Above all, he can describe 
proposals, He can make them in all sorts of forms, and have them 
rejected or accepted with every description of appropriate remark. 
This is a great feat. It is almost as hard to write a good proposal 
about imaginary people as to make one in the flesh to a real girl. | 
Mr. Trollope, however, almost always succeeds; but he succeeds | 
because he takes great pains, and does not shrink from going at | 
considerable detail into all that is said, or should be said, or might be | 
said on such occasions. Nor does he succeed in his larger works 
without making many minor efforts which give him practice, and | 
allow him to try on a small scale whether a particular sort of | 
young lady, going through a particular sort of love-making, is 
ikely to answer in one of his more important productions. 
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that Isa does not think it hard. He asks her whether she really 
loves him, and, with a fine power of analysing and stating her 
feelings, she replies, “Ido not love you so that I need make 
every one around us unhappy because circumstances forbid me 
to marry you. That sort of love would be baneful; and thus 
waiting would not make me unheppy. I should go on as I do 
now, and be contented.” Herbert's remark is —“ Oh, heavens ! ” 
Afterwards Isa warms up, and teases her uncle into letting Herbert 
be admitted as a partner, and in this part of her behaviour she 
shows romance as well as courage. Still, to English readers, the 
parson’s daughter isa dearer type of a possible wife than this 


' too tranquil German. 


These are good girls, but Mr. Trollope can draw naughty girls 
too. One of the most amusing stories in the collection tells of a 
gentleman who travelled about the Continent with a grown-up 
daughter and a young second wife, and who kept his wife's 


Brummel's servant was met coming down stairs with three dozen | jewels and his money in abox. This box was the great object of 


white cravats, each slightly crumpled, and said, “These are | 
our failures.” It would be too strong to say of these Jules of | 
all Countrics that they are Mr. Trollope’s failures, but they are | 
such first faint sketches of young ladies in different states of | 
mind, aud behaving in difierent ways to young gentlemen, as he 
has not cared to work out at length in a serial. 

One specimen is that of a young lady whose father is a clergy- | 
man in Devonshire, and who is called the Parson’s Daughter of 
Oxney Colne. She is a study of a girl at one: reserved and quiet, 
and yet full of passion and of high pride, and all her qualities are 
brought out by her leving and agreeing to marry a gay young 
captain whose fate leads him to the simple region where she 
dwells, At first he is desperately in love; but she is sensible and 
cautious, and although she likes him, she bids him go to the gay 
world for a few months before he makes up his mind that he 
would like a country girl. He returns enamoured as ever, and | 
mects her as she is walking alone on a fine summer evening. 
There is no attempt on the part of the writer to shun the conver- 
sation which must ensue. Mr. Trollope quite revels in putting 
out in full, and in the detail of question and answer observed in 
Blue Books, all that the gentleman has to say to the lady, and all 
that the lady has to say to the gentleman. ‘The lady is jocose and 
trifling at first, and will not give him a serious answer; but at 
last he brings her to give an answer, and then, when she has once 
confessed her love, she allows her hidden passion free play and lets | 
him know how she idolizes him. ‘Thus end: the long summer | 
day ; but when this gallant captain retires to his bed, he thinks 
over his wooing, and begins to be not quite sure that he is as happy 
as he thought he was. He is a little doubtful whether she will 
do in London, and, forgetting her long reserve and hesitation, 
he has an uneasy feeling that she has been a little too demon- 
strative in telling how she loves him. Impetuous young ladies | 
may undoubtedly read this story with profit: and the parson’s | 
daughter is quite ready to repair her mistake when, in the course 
of a day or two, she begins to perceive that her lover has a certain 
air of patronage in his manner to her, and conveys an impression 
that he thinks he is doing rather a magnanimous thing. She is 
quiet for a day or two, to make sure that she is not misjudging 
him, but then she fires up, and tells him that she gives hin quite 
as much as he can give her, tor she gives him her heart, and 
nothing but hearts are of worth. Next morning she follows up 
the stroke by ordering him to go with her to a swmmer-house, 
where she explains to him her views, and ofiers to release him 
from his engagement. She could not even then believe that he 
would not be overpowered by so great a blow; but he quietly 
says, With all my heart,” and so all is over between them. It 
isa nice touch of art that, before she leaves him, she takes his 
hand and kisses it. These are the sort of touches which make us 
imagine, or recognise, that Mr. Trollope knows what girls are 
like. 

Another study is that of a German young lady, who behaves as 
German ladies are, we suppose, accustomed to do, and who is 
pleasant, and with a kind of heroism, but who is also more undis- 
turbed and practical than her lover likes, This lover is a young 
Englishman who has come out to learn business in the banking- 
house of which the father and the uncle of the lady are 
the proprietors. Of course he falls in love with Isa, who, of 
course, knows he is in love with her. But she has so much 
to do in the way of business for him, as he is a lodger in her 
father’s house, and she is so businesslike and calm that two years 
steal away before he tells his tale. At last he finds an oppor- 
tunity and a tongue, and goes through it very nicely. Isa 
tranquilly remarks that she must have a day to think over it. 
To his surprise, he finds his offer the subject of a regular family 
debate, which is conducted freely without his presence being an 


obstacle. His proposal seemed to be considered exactly as if it 


thought to the whole family, and they were overwhelmed by 
their anxiety lest it should be lost. At length it is lost. The 
party—accompanied by a young gentleman, a casual travelling 
acquaintance, who is supposed to tell the story—land at 
Bellaggio, and when Mr. Greene and the ladies are esta- 
blished in their rooms and come to count their baggage, the one 
precious package is missing. The whole house is thrown 
into confusion; Mrs. Greene denounces everybody as a thief; 


| and the unfortunate young gentleman is persuaded or ordered by 


her and her step-daughter, with whom he bas struck up an 
incipient flirtation, to go off to Como and Milan to see if he can 
find it. Ilis search is unavailing, and le returns. Sophonisba, as 
the lady of his passing affection is called, rewards fim with a 
confidential history of her family, consisting principally of abuse 
of her stcp-mother. Soon, however, things are changed, for 
Sophonisba takes it on her to assure her papa that their young 


| friend will lend them all they want. This frightens him, and 


when they go to the Serbelloni Gardens to have a stroll and a 
téte-ai-téte, he candidly tells her that it will be impossible for him 
to advance Mr. Greene any money at present. “ Then Sophonisba’s 
arm dropped all at once, and she exclaimed, ‘Oh Mr. Robinson ! ” 
In the end, the box is found in the wretched Robinson's bedroom, 
covered with arug, and he is, of course, thought to be a swiudler by 
all the family, excepting, in a half sort of way, by Sophonisba, who 
eood-naturedly remarks that, “ after all, it may have been acci- 
dental.” But Sophonisba—though a neat sketch of the pretty and 
tolerably well-behaved girl whom we are not meant to like—is 
excelled by another of Mr. Trollope’s young ladies, in a story 
which seems to us the best in the book, and which is called 
“A Ride across Palestine.” ‘The narrator tells us how he was 
once sitting lonely in an hotel at Jerusalem, planning an 
expedition to the Jordan and the Dead Sea, when he 
was told that a young Englishman wished to see him, and in 
walked Mr. John Smith. Ie isa nice, delicate, melancholy-ivoking 
young man, and the narrator takes a fancy to him; and when Mr. 
Smith says that he is come to ask whether, as he too is staying 
alone at Jerusalem, he may join in the expedition to the Dead 
Sea, the proposal is cordially accepted. Mr. Smith is pune- 
tual the next morning, and rides some miles on a hard Turkish 
saddle without uttering a sound or syllable of complaint, but, 
when the halting time comes, is found to be so faint and stiff that 
his stronger companion has to lift him to the ground. At last 
they reach the Dead Sea, and the narrator, being enthusiastic, 
determines to bathe in its waters, in order to say he has done so; 
and he earnestly implores Smith to join him, that some day he may 
tell his children of his feat. But Smith replies that he does not 
expect to have any children, and does not ike bathing, and gently 
rides away behind a clump of trees, where he waits for his more 
adventurous companion. The same scene is repeated at the 
Jordan. They pass through Jerusalem, and as Smith, hearing that 
the narrator is going to Jafla, expresses a wish to go there 
too, they reach the sea together, and are just going to start 
off in the Austrian boat for Alexandria when an infuriated 
old gentleman rides up to the hotel, and seeing the narrator, 
accuses him of eloping with his niece, Miss Julia Weston. 
Then a scene follows, such as might be expected. The uncle 
laughs at the notion of his being asked to believe that the gentle- 
man travelled with his niece and honestly thought her to be 
Mr. Smith. So he calls on the narrator to marry his niece at 
the nearest British Consulate, or else to take the punishment he 
deserves. Most of this work an inferior artist could have done, 
but the conclusion is touched in with the hand of a master. The 
narrator has to own that he is marricd, and although he sincerely 
wishes to spare Julia's feelings, and to get her and himself out of 
a scrape, he cannot help trying to ascertain whether she looks 
disappointed at hearing a piece of intelligence that must end 
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from the pencil of a great master, connoisseurs value it highly, | had’ been an offer to take another sitting-room at a slightly in- 
both on account of its intrinsic merits and also because it po , ereased rent; and Isa, though quite willing that, metaphorically 
speaking, her room should be let, was also , ees willing that the j 
best arrangement possible fer all parties should be made, The 

discussion ends by an agreement that everything shall go on as it 

is for a few rat bn and Isa explains to her admirer that “ We 

are not betrothed as yet, you know, and perhaps we may never be 

so.” To which he not unnaturally replies, “ Isa!” The months 

pass away ; relatives are applied to without success ; and the result 

of the final deliberation is, that Herbert is told he may either 

be betrothed to Isa and wait four years to be married, or let the 
thing come to an end at once. Isa is quite ready to acquiesce in ! 
this, but Herbert thinks it hard on him, and finds it still harder , 

| f 
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their intimacy. To let Julia’s disappointment be seen, and yet 
to make her perfectly proper—to give the impression that she is 
sorry her days of bemg Mr. Smith ave over, and yet that she has 
not involved herself too deeply—is a task which few artists could 
fulfil as Mr. Trollope has fulfilled it. 


MATERIALS OF BRITISH HISTORY.* 


W.* have generally a sort of lurking suspicion that those who 

know everything about the outsides of books are likely to 
know comparatively little about their insides. The men of 
catalogues, and title-pages, and colophons, have, for the most part, 
a reputation for getting but little beyond their title-pages and 
colophons, and for being the last people to whom one should go 
for information as to the real literary or historical value of a book. 
If this rule be a just one, it is certain that Mr. Duffus Hardy must 
be set down as a striking exception to it. The volumes before 
us—for this first volume really makes two—far more than fulfil 
the promise of their title, and both the “Catalogue” itself and 
the Introduction set their author before us in a light in which we 
must confess that we hardly expected to find him. W 
have said that the books published by the English Historical Society, 


as a whole, rather confirmed the rule with which we started than 


upset it, and that the contributions of Mr. Hardy and Mr. H.O. Coxe, 
the two men who we suppose know more about books and manu- 
scripts than anybody else, certainly were no exceptions to it. If so, 
Mr. Hardy has altogether “effaced himself,” in the opposite sense to 
that which the phrase commonly bears. The present Catalogue—to 
give it its most inadequate title—displays not only that thorough 
knowledge of the extent of the extant materials of British history 
which we should have expected at Mr. Hardy's hands, but also a 
power of appreciating their value which we may candidly say that 
we should not have expected in him. We should really have 
thought that merely to handle so many manuscripts, to write down 
the first and last words, the resting-place and probable date of 
each, would alone have disqualified 2 man from judging of the 
truth cr falsehood, the whee or folly of their contents. We 
have heard the question put, why a cook does not eat up the nice 
things which she makes ready, and why a banker's clerk does not 
steal the gold which he throws about by handfuls. Doubtless they 
get in a short time so familiar with the touch, taste, and smell of the 
tempting objects —they come so completely to regard the sweets 
and the sovereigns as mere instruments of their art—that the idea 
of turning them to their personal advantage no longer presents 
itself. So one would have thought that, after cataloguing 1,277 
manuscripts dealing with British history before the Conquest, and 
doubtless an infinitely greater number dealing with British history 


after the Conquest, Mr. Hardy would have come to look upon | 


manuscripts simply as things to be catalogued, and that the idea 
of reading, and much more the idea of understanding them, would 
have long since ceased to occur to him. But he has conquered 
this temptation as effectively as the Esquire Bedell who, after 
hearing University sermons for so many years, still died 
a Christian. Myr. Hardy has got up both the outsides 
and insides of countless manuscripts of every degree of value 
and worthlessness, and he still retains the power of discrimi- 


nating that value and worthlessness, The research in all kinds of | 


places which this Catalogue must have involved is something 
perfectly wonderful, and reflects the highest credit alike on the 
industry and on the judgment of its author. We have here a list 
of all the known manuscripts relating to British history (we say 
British, for it is not at all confined to England) up to the Norman 
Conquest, telling us their date and where they are—if printed, in 
what collection they are to be found—and, in the case of works of 
any importance, adding a summary of their contents and an estimate 
of their value. Any one with Mr. Hardy’s Catalogue before him 
can find out at once what authorities, printed and manuscript, 
exist bearing on the period which he is studying, and where he 
has to look for any to which he may wish to refer. A greater 
boon to the real student of English history can hardly be 
imagined. 

At the same time, the system of arrangement chosen by 
Mr. Hardy is fairly open to controversy. We can easily see its 
advantages and its disadvantages; it will be better sleft to experi- 
ence to judge which of the two outweighs the other. For a scholar 


investigating the history of some man or some century, familiar | 


with the printed materials, but wishing to know what additional 
help he is likely to find in manuscript sources, no arrangement 
could be better than Mr. Hardy’s. But fora scholar engaged on 
literary history, wishing to collect all the works of one author, 
or all the works of one century, no arrangement could be 
more perplexing and unsatisfactory. Perhaps no arrange- 
ment could have been hit upon which would suit both classes 
alike. Probably an attempt to make a compromise between the 
two would have produced something unsatisfactory to either. Mr. 
Hardy has doubtless weighed the two objects, and made up his 
inind which he would select as the more important. But it is 
certain that his Catalogue, admirable as it is for one purpose, would 
wholly fail if applied to the other. 

Mr. Hardy's plan is to arrange all the matenals chronologically — 


* Descriptive Catalogue of Materials relating to the History of Great 
Britain and Ireland, to the End of the Reign of Henry VII, “By Thomas 
Duffus Hardy. Vol.I. From the Roman Period to the Norman Invasion. 
London: Longman & Co. 1862. 


Ve should | 


that is, according to the chronology of the events, and not accord- 
ing to that of the authors. As he himself puts it: — 

The materials, when historical, are arranged under the year in which the 
latest event is recorded in the chronicle or history, and not under the period 
in which its author, real or supposed, flourished. All biographies are 
enumerated under the year in which the person commemorated died, and not 
under the year in which the life was written. This arrangement has two 
advantages. The material for any given period may be seen at a glance ; and 
if the reader knows the time when an author wrote, and the number of years 
that had elapsed between the date of the events and the time the writer 
flourished, he will generally be enabled to furm a fair estimate of the com- 
parative value of the narrative itself. 

The way to use the Catalogue is this. Let us suppose a man 
is studying the life of some king or some saint. He has read 
all that is to be found in the common printed collections, 
and he next wants to know whether the unprinted stores 
of the Bodleian and the British Museum coniain anything 
likely to enlighten him any further. He turns to Mr. Hardy’s 
Catalogue under the year in which his hero died, and there 
finds a list of all that has been written about him. If 
he has overlooked any printed authorities, he finds them all 
there; he finds also a list of all the manuscripts bearing on the 
subject, with a description quite enough to enable him to deter- 
| inine whether it is worth his while to consult any of them or not. 
For this particular purpose nothing can be better. But let us take 
| another case. A man has heard Archbishop Plegmund suggested 
as having had a hand in the Saxon Chronicle ; and he wishes to know 
whether any less doubtful historical writings of Archbishop 
Pleemund exist. He finds out, by Mr. Stubbs’s help, that Plegmund 
| died in 914, but he will find nothing to help him in Mr. Hardy’s 
| Catalogue under that year. Under the year 914 there is nothing 
whatever about Plegmund. On Mr. Hardy’s system this proves 
| that no later writer wrote a distinct life of Plegmund; but it 

leaves it perfectly possible that Plegmund wrote any number of 
| lives of earlier worthies, all of which may be in the Catalogue if 

he only knew under what years to look for them. Again, in Mr. 

liardy’s arrangement, large works by familiar authors, Beda 
' and the like, are almost lost in the crowd of obscure manuscripts 
among which they take their place in due order. One is delighted to 
get a descriptive list of all the manuscripts of Beda in existence ; 
but one comes upon it, as it were, unexpectedly. So, who 
would have thought of looking for Geotlrey of Monmouth 
under the year 68g? That is, indeed, the date which Geoffrey 
gives for the death of Cadwallader; but he goes on to 
| mention -Hithelstan, so he might almost as fairly have been 
put under the tenth century. Again, the Saxon Chronicle, 
the Collection of Welsh Laws, and several other things relatin 
to the whole period, are grouped together at the end, with a iind 
of excuse for the Chronicle, as the different copies end at ditferent 
years, one going on as late as 1154. Now, one cannot help asking 
why, if we have this, we have not certain other works? Florence 
of Worcester, though his work continues long after the Conquest, 
is nevertheless among our most important “materials” for the 
history before. William of Malmesbury, again, and Henry of 
Huntingdon also, contain “ materials,” whatever value we may 
choose to set upon them—materials which are surely at least as 
important as anything of Geoffrey of Monmouth. But Mr. 
Hardy’s plan postpones these, because the last event recorded in 
each comes long after the Conquest. The fact is, that Mr. Hardy's 
plan, admirably suited for the hunter after unpublished manu- 
scripts, is not applicable to the well-known works of well-known 
| authors. or them it seems far more natural to employ an alpha- 
| betical order, or, if a chronological one, one following the dates 
of the authors and not those of the events which they record. 

On looking through the long list of Mr. Hardy's “ materials” 
for early British history, one is amazed at the prodigious quantity 
of manuscript matter which exists, and one cannot help contrast- 
ing it with the utterly different nature of our materials for the 
history of Greece and Rome. Of course we must remember 
how many Greek historians are still extant whom few 
people yead, and how many more are lost altogether. Still, 
one can hardly think that they could ever have at all 
equalled the gigantic mass of materials for medieval history. 
When we are best off in the history of Greece, we have 
some one great contemporary historian, illustrated more or less 
fully, perhaps by a poet,‘perhaps by an orator, perhaps by some 
later biographer or other writer who acts asa dim reflection of other 
contemporary historians who are now lost. Jn less fortunate 
periods, when we have no Thucydides and no Polybius to guide 
us, we patch up our story how we can from the contradictory 
statements of contending orators, and from the narratives of his- 
torians writing at secondhand. But, in either case, a man can put 
all his materials before him on a table of moderate size, and the 
inferences which he makes from them, though liable to be disputed 
by those who make contrary inferences, are not likely to be upset 
by the discovery of unknown documentary evidence. But the 


; student of medieval history always lives in fear that something 


or other will be discovered whicls will irretrievably shatter all his 
most cherished theories. There will be less danger, indeed, when 
Mr. Hardy’s Catalogue is finished, as such a list of all the extant 
materials will be the best preservative against any surprises of the 
kind. Still, the mediva! materials are distinguished from the 
classical by their vast superiority in quantity and their vast 
inferiority in quality. Although the popular contempt for the 
medizval writers is simply the contempt of ignorance, still the 
first-rate of the one period do not rise above the level of the second 


or third rate of the other. One reason, doubtless, is that the 
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ius of the ablest men of the middle was cramped by 
the. use of a foreign language. It might have been atiierent 
if Lambert and Otto had only written in German, and Matthew 
Paris in French or English, whichever was most natural 
to him. We get a glimpse of what the vernacular tongues 
could produce in the wonderful power and pathos of the 
later portions of the Saxcn Chronicle. Again, of the bulk of the 
works catalogued by Mr. Hardy, a vast proportion are legendary 
and not historical, Mr. Hardy does perfectly right in inserting 
the lives of the Saints; they have a value of their own, as he 
most truly and powerfully draws out in his Preface; but their 
historical value is mainly indirect. They are valuable, not as 
recording facts, but as illustrating the belief and feelings of the 
times, and as throwing more light upon manners and customs 
than almost any other materials whatsoever. Mr. Hardy has 
worked this subject out with great force in his Preface, which 
really forms a most valuable essay on this class of writings. Now 
and then, indeed, a scrap of real history turns up: — hor 
Thus, in a narrative of the miracles at the tomb of St. Augustine, we are 
told that certain Anglo-Saxon nobles fled to Constantinople on the Norman 


* invasion, one of whom obtained the command of a body of troops—a fact 


exceedingly wpe in itself, and not a little curious as illustrating the 
fortunes of the Anglo-Saxon nobles after that event, which reduced such as 
remained in England to slavery. But no such notice is found in any of the 
contemporary chronicles, though many of the Norman barons must have 
met their old rivals in arms in the court of the Comneni. 


Strictly contemporary English writers do not mention this fact. 
Orderic, who comes nearest, is neither strictly contemporary nor 
strictly English. It is, indeed, amply attested by a crowd of 
French and Byzantine writers, from floors Anna onwards, but 
it is something to be able to add this doubtless quite independent 
testimony from an English writer, not later than the twelfth 
century. 

Here, again, is an explanation of a puzzling bit of history 
cropping out in an unexpected way in a twelfth-century life of 
St. Mildred : — 

The writer mentions that Emma (the mother of Edward the Confessor) 

was accused of inviting Magnus, King of Norway, to invade England, by a 
promise to assist him with her wealth; in consequence of which, she was 
deprived of her vast treasures. This story is valuable, as it assigns a cause 
for Edward’s harsh conduct towards her; and it appears from the Saxon 
Chronicle and Florence of Worcester, that Edward really was in fear of 
Magnus. 
But, on the whole, the information contained in these minor 
sources is mostly of the indirect kind on which Mr. Hardy has so 
well enlarged. Our Saviles, Camdens, and other scholars of that 
age, knew what they were about, and skimmed the cream very suc- 
cessfully. Almost the only important piece of early history which 
had remained unpublished was the contemporary life of Edward 
the Confessor, published by Mr. Luard. 

Once only do we feel inclined to make any complaint against 
Mr. Hardy’s treatment of the books he catalogues. It is on this 
entry : — 


1232. De Origine Godwini Comitis et ejus moribus. 
MS. Cott. Titus B. viii. f. 328. paper. 
Incip.—* Edgarus Anglorum Rex.” 
Of no value. A modern copy, in the hand of Mr. James of CCC. Oxon. 


We do not doubt that it is, as Mr. Hardy says, “of no value ;” 

still it would have only wanted two or three words to tell us 

which story of Godwine’s origin the manuscript follows, and, if 

ible, to have given us some hint whence Mr, James, of whom 

r. Hardy seems to know more than we do, is likely to have 
copied it. 


VERNER’S PRIDE.* 

——_ book is one of those which it is hard to describe posi- 

tively. It is not a bad nor even a stupid novel. Style, 
characters, incidents, sentiments, are all of them up to the mark of 
respectability, and might, indeed, be thought promising in the first 
essay of an untried writer. Yet it is not easy to see what can be 
said for the story except that it is readable, and will be, to a 
certain extent, popular. Our novel-writers, like the statesmen of 
ancient Greece, seem unable to resist success. Having produced 
one —— clever book, the more remarkable as coming imme- 
diately after a “ prize-tale” on the stalest of subjects, Mrs. Wood 
has gone on ever since repeating the marvels of Dumas, tasking 
the pen and the compositor to keep pace with her fertile inven- 
tion. The marks of haste are visible in every part of this her 
last work—in the often careless writing, the ill-connected episodes, 
the profusion of incidents out of which a good plot might have 
been elaborated with moderate diligence a thought. Of startling 
events there is indeed no lack. The narrative follows the for- 
tunes of Lionel Verner, the heir to Verner’s Pride, and no one can 
complain that his career is not sufficiently chequered. We o 
with a striking scene, one of the best in the book, in which is 
described the mysterious death by drowning of a young girl, a 
servant at Verner’s Pride. Stephen Verner, its master, is led to 
suspect—unjustly, it need scarcely be said—his nephew Lionel of 
having been guilty in the matter, and in consequence leaves the 
estate by will away from him to John Massingbird, his wife’s son 
by a former husband. Just before his death he relents, and by a 
codicil re-establishes Lionel as heir. However, when the will is 


* Verner’s Pride. By Mrs. Wood, Author of “ East Lynne,” “ Mrs, Halli- 
burton’s Troubles,” &c. &c. 3 vels. London: Bradbury and Evans, 


opened, the codicil cannot be found, having been stolen in a 
manner which is never explained afterwards, and Verner’s Pride 
to Frederick Massingbird, John’s brother, John being reported 
to have died in Australia. Before Frederick hears of his good 
luck, he, too, dies at the diggings, whither he had gone to recover 
John’s effects, and Lionel succeeds after some months of pining 
disappointment. Of this — he hastens to deprive himself 
marrying Frederick’s widow directly she returns from Australia ; 
he is deservedly punished for his folly—he had been jilted by her once 
before—by the life she leads him for several years. The worst feature 
in his lot is that he has no sooner to her than he discovers 
that he is in love with another young lady, Lucy Tempest, an 
inmate of his mother’s house. Thus is introduced one of those 
dangerously delicate situations on which Mrs. Wood is so fond of 
dwelling, and for a volume and a half Lionel and Lucy are con- 
stantly betraying to each other their feelings, then recollecti 
themselves, and crushing them down with a magnanimity whi 
at last we get almost tired of admiring. While this is in p 
we find ourselves entangled in another complication, which it is 
hardly too much to call needlessly odious. A person answering 
to Frederick Massingbird, Mrs. Verner’s first akin is seen in 
the neighbourhood, and nearly a volume is taken up with Lionel’s 
horror and lexity as to the right course for him to follow, 
while his wife thinks much more of the loss of the estate. At last 
this mysterious visitant turns out to be John Massingbird. Lionel 
is turned out of the estate a second time, and supports his mis- 
fortunes with dignity, till, just after his wife’s opportune death 
from vexation and ill-temper, an explosion in the surgery of the 
village doctor splits open an old bureau, and discloses the missing 
codicil. The incident, as our authoress justly remarks, is “like an 
old stage trick.” The sequel is of course plain, and we wind u 
amid the clang of woilding-bells and the feasting of loyal 
villagers. 


Even an outline like this may convey an idea of the waste 
of material which a thrifty mind would lament in this novel. 
Revolutions of fortune and extraordinary situations sufficient 
to make half a dozen reasonably good plots out of, are strun 
together so loosely that the only emotion roused is a langui 
curiosity, and the reader never gets worked up into a state of 
befitting excitement at all. The mystery of Rachel’s death, which 
promises well at first, is allowed to ooze out in such a way that its 
effect is wholly lost; and the last volume is perhaps the least 
interesting of the three. Having so many threads to hold, Mrs. 
Wood becomes confused, and lets some drop. Hints are thrown out, 
and little occurrences significantly dwelt upon, of which nothing ever 
comes. Parsimony is as truly an attribute of genius as wealth ; 
art and ingenuity are as worthily spent and as fully proved in 
making the most of a conception as in producing it originally. In 

iecing together her work, Mrs. Wood is by no means successful. 

odern practice seems to have made it necessary for a novel — 
the professed representation of the mind and life of the time — 
to have its comic no less than its sentimental op In the 
book before us, the humorous element is supplied by the preachi 
of Brother Jarrum, the Mormon agent, who carries off to 
Lake City a few of the men and many of the women of Deerham, 
the Verner village. After their departure, it centres in the 
adventures of a certain Mrs. Peckaby, who is consoled for being 

rfidiously forgotten by the “ brother” in their midnight start 

y the promise that a white donkey shall be sent to carry her to 

New Jerusalem. Her maunderings about the “quadruple,” as it 
is invariably called, and the scoffs of Mr. Peckaby thereat, recur 
in every third chapter, though she and the Mormon movement, 
from first to last, have absolutely nothing to do with the progress 
of the story. Our authoress’s consciousness that this is the case is 
evinced by an amusingly naive defence :— 

You, my readers, may deem this a rather far-fetched episode in the ; 
impossible that any woman should be so 
ously foolish, or could be so imposed upon; but I am only relating to you 

the strict truth. The facts occurred precisely as they are being narrated, and 
not long ago. I have neither added to the story nor taken from it. 

On this principle we might equally well have had a chapter on 
the American war. Nevertheless, pointless as the episode is, and 
wanting in real vis comica, it is a desirable relief from the sorrows 
of Lionel, and once or twice becomes almost laughable. 


Though the colouring of the book is not broad and coarse enough 
to make it a sensation novel of the type now in favour, it belongs to 
that class in depending for its effect more on lively incident than on 
the delineation of character. The scene is laid and all the action 
passes in and around the small town of Deerham, and a multitude 
of figures move across the stage, quite enough to represent both the 
high and the low life of an English country neighbourhood. Yet no 
idea is conveyed to usof what sort of place it was—what were its be- 
liefs, its aversions, its gossips, its pursuits. We receive nothing like 
that knowledge of its society which Miss Austen, still unsurpassed 
in this walk, gives without effort in a few peges. Nor are single 
characters treated with more success. All the terms of praise are 
exhausted on a hero who does nothing to justify them beyond 
humouring a captious wife, who is alternately hasty and vacil- 
lating, and is true throughout only to the best possible intentions. 
His wife, Sibylla, is a mass of inconsistencies, rising at last into 
absolute ess and unfeeling brutality. His brother, Jan 
Verner, the doctor of the village, is better; but the lines of the 
portrait are too broad to deserve very high praise. Of the inferior 
characters, Dr. West, is, perhaps, the most cleverly drawn; while 
Lady Verner, Lionel’s mother, is certainly one of the most amusing 


| 
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speaks his min 
back-door, and on one occasion is seen in the road carrying a 
kettleful of water to a patient’s house. One form in which this 
delicacy of feeling displays itself is at first amusing and then 
tedious. All our stories now-a-days are rife with personal 
characteristics, descriptions of how people look when they address 
each other—descriptions sufficient to frighten a simple man b 
making him think that every one is seeking his motive in his 
face. Never, however, do we remember to have dropped upon a 
book so full of blushes and palenesses as this. The changes are 
rung on these signs of mental trouble in every form they can 
assume; indeed, the merit of her personages in the authoress’s 
eyes may be judged from their readiness to become “ scarlet” or 
“ashy” on the slightest occasion. Mrs. Wood seems to us 
generally unhappy in her sketches of fashionable life. Sometimes 
they are quite unnatural, usually frigid and constrained. Her 
talent does not lie in painting manners, least of all those of titled or 
wealthy persons. The refinement of Lionel is on a par with the 
constant recurrence to the blue and silver equi of Verner’s 
Pride. We have a clearer notion of the ily coach than of 
anything else about the family. 

With all this, though we cannot compliment Mrs. Wood upon 
her present work, it would be unfair to pass over the merits she 
——. Though her style, as we have said, is sometimes care- 

ess, and though it never rises into beauty or strength, it is seldom 
stiff or tawdry. Her ideas are commonplace—they might have 
been false or affected. In art she is sadly deficient, and unable 
to make the most of good materials; yet materials there are, 
and the book is neither empty nor vapid. Nor, on the other 
hand, does it belong to that odious class of novels with which 
we have become so painfully familiar—those which try to conceal 
weakness by the ostentatious profession of a good purpose. 
What there is of sermonizing in this book consists mainly of an 
—_ to landlords on the condition of the cottages of their poor, 
and is put moderately and sensibly. It is because she has merits 
which place her high in her own class of novelists — that class, 
indeed, not the highest—that we think it a pity she should sacrifice 
them to hasty writing. ast Lynne showed power in handling a 
difficult subject. The mystery of the murder was well sustained to 
the end; and Lady Isabel’s character, though more one of cireum- 
stances than of natural development, was made interesting by a 
striking situation. Even in Verner’s Pride there are abundant 
traces of cleverness. One might instance the force with which 
the effects of fear are described. We may, indeed, be told that, 
if a book is not memorable as a work of art or a picture of the social 
life of its day, it scarcely matters how it is written. Such a view 
is surely wrong. Novels have become so large a part of our lite- 
rature, and are the sole reading of so large a proportion of our 
countrywomen, that they cannot be dismissed as so much “light 
literature,” nor their character considered a matter of indifference. 
In the hands of some writers, they have almost risen to the dignity 
of the drama or the epic, and have become models of thought and 
style to all who come after them. To a place among these 
magnates such books as this do, it is true, make no pretension. 
They have, or ought to have if they were wise and honest, 
no aim except the reader’s amusement. Nevertheless, even here 
they are uot to be neglected. If from the circulating 
library is to come the intellectual food of so many, 
let it be at least of tolerable quality. Let the public taste 
be such that carelessness and inelegance shall be punished by unpo- 
pularity. Of a circulating library story, the book before us is a 
perfect type. Without profound study of character, without 
graceful sketches of manners, with few scenes of pathos or humour, 
it is nevertheless equally removed from the tedious trash which 
constitutes so large a part of our ephemeral literature. Stories like 
Verner’s Pride will uot be read as George Eliot’s and Mr. 
Thackeray’s earlier books are read — where the ificident is the 
least part of the pleasure. But one cannot feast every day in the 
week; and that respectable class of fiction in which we find a 
brisk, smoothly-flowing narrative, and a dexterously woven plot, 
will always have its place—and a very necessary place—to fill. The 
busiest man will always want something for a journey, or for an idle 
hour in the evening; and it may sometimes be a positive advan- 
tage to let the higher faculties sleep, and run through a story as 
one plays whist. As a writer of books of this class, Mrs. Wood is 
fitted to shine; and she may at least claim to rival the fame of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins. If his plots are more elaborate, her writing is less 
spasmodic and affected. It is a pity that she should not be more 
careful in the performance of a function far from contemptible, 
and cease to believe that it is enough to string incidents together 
with the fatal facility which practice has given. There are doubt- 
less persons who do things none the better for taking more time to 
them. But to allege this excuse for the inadequate execution of a 
task is to sink at once into a grade below criticism, and to abandon 
all hope of improvement. Mrs. Wood should be more chary of 
her literary reputation, and would do wisely to remember that a 
work is generally good in proportion to the amount of thought 


NOTES IN MEXICO.* 

vas latest traveller in Mexico, before Mexico became a school 

for the French army, had room enough for making an 
interesting volume; and Mr. Lempriere has not neglected his 
opportunity. A pleasant description of a picturesque country and 
a peculiar people, seasoned with romantic incidents of personal 
adventure, and thickened with a sufficient quantity of statistical 
facts and generally useful information, forms a mixture which will 
be taken easily, and with gusto, by a public athirst for knowledge 
on a yet unexhausted subject. And if the English public contains 
any minds so ill regulated as to feel satisfaction in the troubles of 
their neighbours, some of Mr. Lempriere’s readers may probably 
heighten their literary enjoyment by congratulating themselves, as 
they proceed, that England is again safe upon the shore of 
political non-intervention, while France is buffeting with the waves 
of a very questionable problem. If Mr. Lempriere’s authorities - 
and observation are trustworthy guides, it is difficult to see any 
release from the present false position of France which is likely 
to content at once the French and Mexican peoples; and still more 
difficult to fix any reasonable term within which to expect the 
solution of the Mexican question. It would seem that some blood 
is yet to be shed before the present phase of this question makes 
way for an occupation of the capital by the French army; and 
whatever may be the value of the laurels to be won in achieving 
such a result, that result itself will only change one complication 
for another. If the priestly party in Mexico is as hateful to the 
mass of the people as Mr. Lempriere would have us believe, the 
indefinite maintenance of French garrisons through the country 
“in the interest of order” will prove a more costly and a 
more hazardous experiment than the indefinite occupation of 
Rome. Perhaps the Emperor of the French may some time regret 
that he is riot bound by a strict convention to evacuate the country, 
as in the Syrian case, within a definite period, and enabled by su 
a bond to cast at the door of phlegmatic and illogical allies all the 
ee responsibility of leaving the Mexicans to settle their own 

airs. 

Forty years have passed since Mexico threw off the yoke of 
Spain ; and throughout that time the country has undeniably given 
to the world a lamentable spectacle. Civil war and revolution, 
succeeded by revolution and civil war, have demoralized and 
enfeebled the Mexican people, without hitherto producing an 
united party, or any strong will able to direct, or even to steer wi 
the current of fortune, and call order out of confusion, or light out 
of darkness. The children of Mexico nave been wandering these 
forty years in the wilderness, and have not yet come in sight of 
their promised land. Yet they would not go back to the fleshpots 
of Spain, and they may be pardoned for thinking the substitution 
of a new dynasty under any European protector-te equally unde- 
sirable. With a disorganized and half-civilized population, w 
of their own strife, it may seem at first sight a matter of indif- 
ference whether the compressive force which is to bind them into 
a nation is applied from without or within. For the purposes of 
enforcing present order, it may be so; but it is not so if we look 
to the growth and future coherence of the nation. The simply 
repressive force put in action by the hand of the stranger at the 
best brings no fresh element of vitality into play, and it is well if 
it does not stifle the life which is still struggling to assert itself. 
The strongest token of that life in Mexico is, perhaps, the 
unanimity with which the French intervention has been repudiated 
and withstood. If the interior administration is still a chaos after 
forty years of self-government, the original cause of that chaos 
must be sought in the previous Erebus of Spanish dominion. As 
at Rome, so in Mexico, the Party of Order, in the political interest 
of which the French intervention nominally took — is the retro- 
grade party of absolute priestly tyranny. In the history of the 
French Revolution, the first trait which extorts the admiration of 
the modern reader in the midst of the disgust inspired by its 
horrors is the strength with which France rose against the armies 
of the Coalition. ‘he Mexican revolution has hardly devoured its 
own children in forty years with the ferocious completeness which 
the French revolution attained in three. Should it succeed at last 
in evoking order from chaos by virtue of a concentrated resistance 
to the imposition of a foreign dictatorship, it will meet at many 
hands a less mingled sympathy. 

Mr. Lempriere is a strong partisan of the Juarez, or constitu- 
tional, Government, which now stands in Mexico face to face 
with the ecclesiastical, or Miramon and Almonte, party under 
the patronage of the French Emperor. The constitutional title of 
the Liberal Government is clearly the best of the two; but it is 
not necessary to press this claim too strongly where the normal 
state of the country has so long been revolutionary. The two 
party programmes, sketched out side by side, will go tar to justify 
the sympathies of Mr. Lempriere. ‘The Constitution of 1857 
under which Juarez succeeded Comonfort as President, substituted 
federal representative government for a military dictatorship. It 
gave liberty and protection to slaves entering Mexican > 
and established a tree press and freedom of religion. It national- 
ized Church property (the income of which in Mexico appears to 


* Notes in Mexico in 1861-62. By Charles Lempriere, D.C.L. Longman 
& Co. 1862. 
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—. from her extraordinary notions as to what constitutes vulgarity. | spent on it. Meantime, we can only say of Verner’s Pride, that 

Se if the book has a moral, it must be to display and illustrate Mrs. | it may be read, but must be read quickly, and is sure to be for- 

= a Wood's cardinal virtue refinement, in two ways—by showing it as | gotten speedily. 

= possessed in the fullest measure by the immaculate Lionel, and by _-_ 

= proving from his brother's case that it does not consist entirely in 

= a scrupulous observance of life’s external proprieties. Lady Verner 

= does not seem to be meant as a sample of false gentility, yet her 

= constant phrase is that such and such a thing is vulgar; and her 

younger son is positively hateful to her because he dislikes dancing, 
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be equal to the whole of the other revenues of the State), and 
abolished all ial military or ecclesiastical jurisdictions. The 
tariff was to be reduced, the system of internal duties done away 
with, and commercial treaties of a liberal character to be negotiated. 
The pooeee proclaimed by Zuloaga, the head of the army 
which revolted against this Constitution, and the political pre- 
decessor of Miramon, is interpreted by Mr. Lempriere as follows, 
with a very patent antipathy, which cannot, however, alter the 
main facts: — 

The inviolability of all church property and church revenues, and the 
re-establishment of former exactions. ‘The re-establishment of the fueros, or 
special rights of the Church and of the army. (Under these fueros, the 
military and clergy are responsible only to their own tribunals.) The resto- 
ration of the Roman Catholic religion, as the sole and exclusive religion of 
Mexico. The censorship of the press. The maintenance of a high tariff, the 
restoration of the oppressive system of alcavala, or, interior duties, and the 
continuance of special monopolies. The exclusive system with regard to 
foreign immigration, confining it solely to immigrants from Catholic countries. 
The overthrow of the Constitution of 1857, and the establishment of an 
irresponsible central dictatorship subservient solely to the church. If pos- 
sible, the restoration of a monarchy in Mexico, or the establishment of an 
European protectorate. 


From January 1858 to December 1860, Zuloaga and Miramon 
were in possession of the capital, while the Juarez Government 
held out at Vera Cruz, For most of those three years the military 
dictatorship, ratified by a junta of Zuloaga’s own nominees, was 
accepted by the European Seoreas (England among them) as the 
de facto Government of Mexico. The unqualified robbery from 
the British nn ee by Miramon before his final 
flight from the capital, shed a strong light upon the personal 
character of the chief of the clerical faction. it may have been 
difficult to avoid the recognition of the party which dominated 
over the metropolis; though in the third year that recognition 
was annulled by a declaration of the foreign representatives that 
in fact no Government existed in Mexico at all. But it is curious 
to speculate how many persons in England between 1857 and 
1861 could have sketched out even generally the programmes of 
the rival factions, or knew to which party (and on what grounds) 
we were lending the moral support of diplomatic recognition. 

Clerical or constitutional, the Mexican Government has still 
much to struggle with before it can lay claim to being a Government 
of average strength and respectability. Constitutionalism is good, 
but tolerable roads and fair security for life and property are 
better. Even under the hand of the Liberal Juarez, everything is 
yet far from rose-colour in Mexico. Mr. Lempriere naturally holds 
that all the brigands are reactionists of the clerical party, as all 
the scoundrels in Naples are sure to be partisans of the Bourbons. But 
even on Mr. Lempriere’s own showing, the magistracy in the towns, 
and the officials in the Government bureaux, are as unscrupulous 
cutpurses as the reactionary highwaymen. A burglary in Puebla 
has no chance of being inquired into, unless the sufferer can make 
it well worth the while of the police magistrate to give himself 
the trouble. The cheapest and most effectual precaution adopted 
by most householders is to keep “‘ one or more magnificent Cuban 
ast over well secured.” In travelling up from 
the coast to the capital, Mr. Lempriere lost his portmanteau and 
clothes through a highway robbery of the diligence. Close to the 

tes of Puebla he was robbed of all his coin, and would have 
fost his watch if he had not judiciously left it behind, and his letters 
of credit if he had not skilfully stowed them away in his horse’s 
bag of corn. Had he not been able to pawn at the next town his 
gold sleeve-links, of which the unsophisticated Mexican footpads 
were not aware, he must have ridden into the capital at dusk a 
famished man. It is not everybody who, for eight dollars and 
a half (seven and a half taken from him by the highwaymen, and 
one spent afterwards in redeeming his trinkets from pawn through 
the driver of the diligence), can enjoy the fun of teing politely 
robbed by a gang of fifty banditti, and eating an excellent dinner 
off his sleeve-buttons. Mr. Lempriere’s bill of fare on the occasion 
—“soup bouilli, and the meat with cabbage, a roast leg of lamb, 
cutlets, a fricandeau of veal, and some delicious stewed apples, 
with cloth, knives, and glasses clean, and changed every dish ”—- 
oh civilized Mexico !—makes us think the whole adventure very 
cheap at the money, 

During the whole existence of the Mexican Republic, the 
import and export duties, and the alcavala or interior Sees for the 
passage of goods from one town to another, have been outrageously 


high. The natural consequence has been the establishment of |. 


contraband trade as the rule and not the exception, and of a system 
of universal corruption among the custom-house officers. Mr. 
Lempriere says (we fear with great truth) that the European 
traders, and not least the English traders, are mainly blameable 
for this excessive demoralization. They have long held “the 
monopoly of the Mexican Pacific trade, based on the smug- 
gling system.” Theoretically, they atlect to denounce the 
overnment that maintains so oppressive a tariff, and to despise 
the people that will endure it. Yet when the people rise 
inst the oppression, and the constitutional Government 
endeavours to abolish the high tariff and the inducements 
for emuggling, the foreign traders are generally to be found 
on the side on which their interests have so long lain. Consuls 
and ambassadors have not been ashamed to avail themselves 
of their personal — in defrauding the Government like 
unofficial traders. Not many years since, the French Minister 
imported so many carriages for sale, under the seal of the Legation, 
as not only to cheat the Customs, but to draw upon himself 


the legitimate wrath of the competing coach-builders of the 
city of Mexico. “One evening a mob, composed mostly of those 
whose interests were seriously — by these importations, broke 
open the repository of the French Minister, dragged therefrom his 
stock in trade, some sixty en and burned them on the public 
Plaza.” If the British men-of-war in the Pacific protect the 
system of smuggling which obtains there so completely as to de- 
prive the Mexican State of nearly its whole revenue from that 
quarter, after a high eer 2 of the Customs duties has been set 
aside by convention for the payment of the British debt, we have 
certainly no right to call ourselves more honest or more politic than 
our neighbours. Mr. Lempriere, or his informant, calculates that 
a thorough exposure of the universal system of plunder to which 
Mexico is subjected in her business relations “ by foreign officials and 
traders, and a few capitalists, foreign and native, who mostly reside 
in the capital, would prove that the Government of that country 
is defrauded of more than three quarters of its lawful revenue.” 
If this statement is based u any facts whatever, it is not 
surprising that the Mexican Chamber, under the Constitutional 
Government of Juarez, should have been anxious to assert its 
perfect independence of all foreign patronage, and even to stand 
upon punctilio, by rejecting the treaty with Great Britain, which 
would have given the consular and other agents of the British 
creditors a power of interference and supervision in the details of 
the Mexican Custom-houses. England is bound to maintain to 
the full the rightful claims of her subjects in all parts of the 
world; but she is also bound to see that those claims are rightful 

and that her own procedure, as represented by her agents and 
her subjects, is tainted by no fraud and by no breach of national 
comity. Mexico is not the only country in which it might be 
well to investigate the habitual practice and morale of our consular 
service. Few of the busy politicians at home have time to 
remember the immense importance of maintaining a high standard 
of honesty and efficiency in this scattered department of the 
public administration. The influenco wielded by a British Consul 
in a distant country is so great, the direct checks upon him 
are so few, and the harm which he may do to the good name of 
England so enormous, that in default of any special training for a 
career of unswerving honesty and independence, it might be as 
well to add a Eve to the nation’s liturgy, that its consular 
representatives fall not into temptation. Mr. Lempriere says that 
the British consulates in Mexico notoriously receive and store the 
contraband which comes down to the coast, till a safe opportunity 
arrives for smuggling it out of the country; while the consular 
appointments are sought and coveted solely as a protection to 
smuggling. He saw the boats’ crews of our flagship at Vera Cruz 
bring bags on bags of dollars to be shipped to England by the 
West India mail steamer, not one dollar of which had paid a 
farthing to the Mexican exchequer. “Her Majesty’s ships over- 
awe the coastguard, and embark the smuggled silver by superior 
force.” ~ The duty may be outrageously high, but our ships and 
our officers are bound to respect the law of the land. Mr. 
Lempriere’s description of the consular service in Mexico is not 
grossly calumniatory, we entirely endorse the following very 
sensible remarks, whether made by him or by some correspondent 
of his—for some confusion of arrangement among the types of Mr. 
Lempriere’s notes prevents our knowing accurately whose words 
we are quoting:— 


” Tt is a crime to send such men to new and distant countries as representatives 
of the honour and dignity of Britain, where the honour and character of the 
nation is reflected by the conduct of the individual representing it to an extent 
unknown in Europe. The man wanted in Mexico is one of average capacity, 
sound judgment, and above all, inflexible probity and principle; such a man 
would exercise 2 very great influence, and a highly beneficial one for both 
countries, or rather for all. These people want a British minister whom they 
ean consult in their difficulties, in whose judgment they can confide, and 
whose opinion they can respect. . 

The italics are the writer’s own; but we copy them gladly, as 
the words are true enough to deserve printing. ‘The man 
wanted ” in Mexico is just the same kind of man that is “wanted” 
to represent England in other countries, new or old, near or 
distant—and not least, at home. 


MACARONIC POETRY AND PROFESSOR NEWMAN’S 
HIAWATHA.* 


M DELEPIERRE, the compiler of the little collection whick 
SVL. is first before us, is the well-known Belgian author whose 
account of FVemish Literature has been formerly reviewed in these 
columns; and the title he gives to it is, we presume, the juxta- 
position of Flemish and French so commonly met with in public 
notices in his country. Ten years ago, he published an earlier 
collection of the specimens of Macaronic poetry which were then 
accessible to him; and he now comes forth with a number of 
additional scraps of the same kind, which have been communicated. 
to him by kindred spirits, or which he has himself ransacked from 
the private libraries of the collectors of curious and forgotten 
trifles. It is the work of a bibliomaniac, and it is offered to us in 
the form and manner of the Roxburgh or Philobiblon series —a 
choice specimen of typography, and carefully. limited to a small 
number of copies, for the special delectation of the slender sect 
of the initiated. ' 


* Macaronéana Andra, Overum nouveaux Mélanges de Littérature Ma- 
caronique. Par Octave Delepierre. Londres: Triibner. 1862. 

Hiawatha, rendered into Latin. By ¥rancis W. Newman. London: Walton 
& Maberly. 1862. 
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We need not quarrel seriously with the frivolous amusements 
of an idle man, but there can be only one excuse for spending 
thought and time on the collection of the — nonsense called 
Macaronic poetry ; and that is, the interest which may fairly be 
taken in ascertaining the intellectual state of society which has 
made such childish eccentricities possible. Not having before us 
M. Delepierre’s earlier volume, we cannot tell whether he has 
taken any pains to inquire into the origin of the fashion which 
was undoubtedly widely spread soon after the revival of letters of 
writing pretended Latin verses, the basis of which should be Latin, 
but mingled with a jargon of Latinized Italian, French, German, 
or English, according to the country of the writer. Being happily 
little acquainted with these effusions, which have always nau- 
seated us, we cannot pretend to supply this information. The 
idea, however, would seem to have originated at a time when 
Latin was adopted as the common lan of the learned through- 
out ra and spoken as well as written at schools and colleges, 
in ridicule of the vain attempts of the unlearned to emulate their 
superiors. It was the weapon of the pedants against the sciolists 
of the time, and, as such, no rational interest in it can survive the 
time which gave it birth, The humour of pedants has always 
been remarkable for its specific gravity, and even that of the 
Epistole obscurorum virorum—a nic in prose, which has 
maintained some sort of credit even to our days from its theological 
significance — would hardly command admission, for its intrinsic 
merits, into the columns of a modern comic periodical. 

The volume before us contains specimens of Macaronics from 
various countries. A philologer might ibly be amused by 
comparing the degree of facility with which different modern 
languages lend themselves to this kind of capricious amalgamation 
with Latin. Thus, as might be supposed, Italian and Latin may 
be soldered together, and hardly betray the points of junction. On 
the other hand, the incongruousness of German thus combined 
with Latin is obvious to the meanest capacity, and this constitutes, 
we presume, the fun of it. Here are a few lines of a satire against 
the Professoren-Bursche—a kind of gentlemen-commoners of some 
German Universities, who are supposed to enjoy more of the 
creature comforts and acquire less of the learning of the place than 
the ordinary students : — 

Trinkete cum ganzis, et ne quid bleibat in humpis 
In naglum daumi postremam giessete guttam ! 
Si bene schmausistis, tandem gassatim eatis! 
Hauite in Steinos ut Feurum springat ab illis ! 
Donec friihmorgens tandem post betta gehatis! 
Sic ergo vobis commendo lusticitatem, &c. 
Does the reader laugh? Not sowe. If our features have ever 
relaxed into a smile in looking through this volume, it was at the 
ingenuity of some of the compound epithets in an invective against 
certain religious hypocrites, which, however, might have been 
improved by moderate attention to the rules of compound forma- 
tion, and is, besides, not strictly macaronic at all : — 
Candidavestigeri, faciesimulanteseveri, 
Pulcroperotumidi, missapecunifices, 
Quotidie Christocrucifigi, idolicolentes, 
Connubisanctifugex, clammeritricilege, 
Versidolopelles, totorbiperambulotechnz. 
fraudipecunilege, 
Sanguinicrudibibe, pectorecelidoli, &c. 

We fear Professor Newman will take it as the reverse of a com- 
pliment that we couple his Latin version of the Lay of Hiawatha 
with a collection of Macaronic poems. Yet there is a common 
principle in both which deserves to be noted. The Macaronic 
poeta, whether in earnest or in jest, rebel against the restraints of 
anguage and philology, while they Png to subject themselves 
to the conventional rules of metre. Mr. Newman retains conscien- 
tiously his allegiance to inflexion and syntax, but repudiates the 
peculiar laws, not less imperative and essential, equally of prose 
and verse composition. His work is the most curious hybrid 
we remember to have anywhere met with, of a production as 
nearly faultless, perhaps, in the matter of Latin grammar as it can 
be given to an English barbarian of the nineteenth century to 
execute, and at the same time more utterly un-Roman and un- 
historical in point of style than if it had been the work of a British 
barbarian of the third. But when a clever man puts forth a clever 
monstrosity of this kind, he has of course a theory to illustrate by 
it. Let us hear Mr. Newman’s preface : — 24 


My object in this version is to afford to learners of Latin a pleasing book 
which will smoothe their way to some of the difficulties of the language, and 
allure them to enlarge their vocabulary. 


We do not wish to enter into a discussion of this first point 
further than to observe that “lifg is short and art long;” and 
while there are about 250,000 lifies of real verse in the Corpus 
Poetarum Latinorum, of every degree of easiness and difliculty, it 
seems hardly desirable to thrust upon learners some 2,000 more 
which, as it seems to us, would only be verse if they could. As 
regards the second point, the advantage again seems doubtful, of 
loading the memory with a multitude of words which may be 
extracted, perhaps, as dwag deyopueva from the dust-heaps of the 

ammarians and lexicographers, in addition to the stores of 

guage which lie ready to their hand in the wide circle of 
accredited classical Latinity. Surely the ordinary student of 
Latin, who wishes to master Cicero and Livy, Virgil and 
Lucretius, and some dozen others, may be content with the 
vocabulary which satisiicd all their wants, and expressed all 
they had to say. It will be time enough for him to ransack the 


rarities of Festus when he comes to examine that recondite compiler 
for philological or archwological purposes. Sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof. 

Mr. Newman continues : — 

The transpositions of words which I employ go beyond the usage of $ 
but are than those of polished “Latin poets [that is, 
neither prose nor verse]; and for the most part each line, forming a group 
of words in itself, guides the reader how to join them. 

Let us give, as a specimen, the opening lines of the poem, pre- 
mising, if it should be required for any of our readers, that Long- 
fellow’s Hiawatha, from which they are translated, is a poem in a 
short trochaic measure without rhyme—a metre regular in itself, 
though strange and possibly unique, of the effect of which in 
English we need not express any opinion. Our business is with 
the reproduction of it in Latin : — 

Si rogitas, unde hx fabule, 

Unde vagus carminis mei rumor, 

Odorem secum vehens sylvestrem 

Roreisque et nebulas pratorum 

Cum verticoso mapalium fumo 

Et decursibus fluviorum ingentium ; 

Dum verba suis insistunt vestigiis, 

Iterata ac repercussa sine more, 

Veluti montano tonitrua : — 

Ego respondeo et tibi confirmo. 

Ex sylvis atque immensitatibus herbosis, 

E vastis septentrionis lacubus, ~ 

E finibus Ogibbawaiarum, 

E sedibus Dacotarum, 

E montibus ruscosis ac paludibus, 

Ubi per arundineta pascitur ardea ; 

Ego repeto qualia audivi 

A labris Nawadahze illius, 

Suavis cantuum modulatoris. 
Now these lines may be, as we believe pecs are, faultless in inflexion 
and syntax; but they are not Latin, and no classical Latin writer 
could for a moment recognise them as belonging to any writer or 
school with which he was acquainted. “ C’est magnifique, mais 
ce n’est pas la guerre.” In rhythm, in cadence, in the order of 
words al combination of clauses, as the author himself implicitly 
admits, they are neither verse nor prose. The gods have appointed 
unto all articulately-speaking mortals that they should express 
their thoughts and emotions either in verse or prose. We 
believe there is no other legitimate alternative. r. Newman 
presents us with what, by his own apparent acknowledgment, is 
neither one nor the other. His composition is a philological 
impossibility. Certainly we can have no objection to any gentle- 
man indulging in a philological caprice if he chooses, and we 
readily confess that the mastery Mr. Newman evinces of pure 
Latin idiom, his copious vocabulary, his animated style, and the 
spirit and poetical character of his poem (for such we suppose we 
may call it), excite in us both pleasure and admiration. Possibly 
we might go so far as to say that, if it is not Latin, it ought to be 
Latin ; for it succeeds very fairly in giving the effect of Long- 
fellow’s wild effusion, and we know of no other form of composition 
that would do so at all. But Latin—true philological and historical 
Latin—it undoubtedly is not, and, on the whole, with all its 
merits, we must regard the effort as a great perversion of high 
abilities and attainments. When, however, Mr. Newman puts 
forth such a tour de force avowedly as a help to the learning of 
Latin, we are bound to protest urgently against it, and d 
our conviction that it is calculated to pervert the student's 
ideas of philology and lite history, and to confuse and blunt 
his appreciation of the subtleties of Latin composition. 

But Mr. Newman proceeds :— 

At the same time he will learn the free use of the participle (common to 
Livy, as well as the poets), and a far larger vocabulary than can be found 
in the native poetry; for the quantitative metres, unhappily adopted from 
Greece, artificially exclude whole classes of words. In Greek the mischief is 
not felt, for the numerous dialects afford special poetical diction, variable to 
every metre; but in Latin it has crippled poetry. Virgil is free to use 
Insula, Vestigia, in the nominative, but hardly in any other case. He may 
say Avolat, Avolet, Imperat, Imperet, but no other person or tense of the 
verb. He can employ Equito, but not Perequito, Obequito [yet he could 
have used the evasion of Horace, “ Per Siculas equitavit undas”]; Solus, 
but not Solitarius; Pulcher, but not Pulcritudo; Facilis, but not Facilior ; 
Libertas, but not Veritas; Arenosus, but not Arenaceus. In short, scores 
and hundreds of words, even the most poetical, are forbidden to him. Ovid’s 
couplet is still more artificial; and in these two metres the great mass of 
Latin poetry is written. 

Now, first, as regards the contrast here indicated between Greek 
and Latin, it is greatly overstated. It is true that the epic and 
elegiac metres preponderate disproportionably in Latin; yet in the 
range from Plautus to Ausonius there is almost, if not quite, as 
much variety of metres as from Homer to the Greek anthology. 
Even were it otherwise, the Roman poets were free to choose; 
and we may conclude, from their apparent preference for the hexa- 
meter and pentameter, that they judged these measures the fittest 
for their subjects, and did not feel their incumbrances v 
grievous—unless, indeed, as Cobbett is pretended to have affirmed, 
that “the gewgaw fetters of rhyme were invented by the monks to 
enslave the people,” so Mr. Newman thinks that the intricacies of 
these foreign metres were imposed by the tools of the Optimates or 
the flatterers of Augustus, to curb the freedom of the Romans. 
Mr. Newman, who has relieved himself from these technical 

restraints, may look complacently from the shore, like the philoso- 
pher of old, upon the struggles and mortal agonies of the Ovids 
and Viryils, buffeting the waves of a stormy prosody; yet, in 


despite of adverse circumstances, the quarter of a million of lines 
of p wort Latin are held to comprise poetry of the highest order 
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upon every subject that excited the imagination of civilized men 
for five or six centuries. He will hardly excite a feeling of 
discontent among the spirits of the sacred poets in Hades, where 
they congregate by mee pleased with their works, and satisfied 
with their fam reeks and Romans, with Muszus in their 
midst—striking their ghostly 1 for ever to the echoes of the 
verses they have left on earth, and chatting, perhaps, in the 
intervals of song, on their metrical shifts and perils, on the reluc- 
tant patronymics they have compelled to their service, and the 
solecisms they have evaded, as it were, by the skin of their teeth. 
There Homer smiles ~~ | at Martial’s petulant cavil about 
"Apec, “Apse Bporddorye, and Virgil pokes immortal fun at 
Horace for his alleged false quantity—“ pulsata diu palus;” 
a general wish is expressed that Persius would kindly 
scan his “Cantare credas Pegaseium melos;” and all blandly 
discredit the protestations of Statius that he did not really 
the seven-foot hexameter sometimes imputed to 

im :—“ Nec jam aut hostiles turme, aut ferrum mortale 
timetur.” But they were too good workmen to quarrel with their 
tools. Virgil would no more complain of the restraints of prosody 
than of those of syntax. His quantities gave him no more concern 
than his inflexions. If he could not say “‘ Imperavit” in his verse, 
neither could he use the present tense when he wanted to narrate 
a past action as past. He yielded the same implicit obedience to 
the one formal prescription as to the other. And he has 
had his reward. oo of one kind or another — vincta vor — 
is the form in which strong emotion under feelings of exalta- 
tion seems spontaneously to clothe itself. No true poet, we 
believe, would ever wish, except from occasional caprice, to divest 
himself of the restraints which nature seems to indicate as 
befitting his poetical furor, and which she so amply compensates 
with her ineffable gratifications. There is a pleasure, we are 
assured, in poetic pains, which includes, no doubt, the technical 
pains of composition. We will not affirm that it is only poets 
who can appreciate it; but to ignere it, to disavow it, or to 
quarrel with the conditions on which it is to be attained, augurs, 
we fear, an excess of the prosaic temperament. 

But possibly it is in the interest of the learners only, not of the 
composers, that Mr. Newman here — He apprehends simply 
that, in reading verse, his pupils will missa number of nice words 
which are only to be met with in prose. May not this loss be 
averted by a judicious alternation of both studies? And do not 
the poets themselves give a compensation, and much more than 
compensation, for the words they omit by the words they invent, 
with a difference, to supply their place? If Virgil could have 
used Pulcritudo, would he tee said, as he has said, ten times 
more poetically, “sprete injuria forme?” Could Juvenal have 
hooked Veritas into a hexameter, we might have never rejoiced in 
the immortal “ Vitam impendere vero.” Conceive the flatness of 
“ vitam impendere veritati!” No: prosody has no more crippled 
Latin poetry than syntax has crippled prose; on the contrary, it 
has created it. After all, we are driven to the conclusion that 
our translator has only wished to indulge his macaronic vein 
without restraint, and has carelessly dangled before us the first 
plausible excuse for it that occurred to him. 


GOULD’S BIRDS OF GREAT BRITAIN.* 


REIGNERS, posterity, and bibliographers will do that 
justice to Mr. Gould’s magnificent contributions to natural 
history which, by an austere reticence, their author has declined 
to challenge from contemporaneous popularity. More than thirty 
years have passed since that great series of illustrated works was 
commenced, which, from the Century wi Birds from the Himalayas 
down to the Birds of Great Britain, Mr. Gould has produced with 
an energy almost unequalled, and a punctuality which is nearly 
without parallel. Mr. Gould’s métier is ornithology; and the 
only exception which breaks the uniformity of his studies and 
publications is his fine work on the Mammals of Australia — that 
strange and anomalous country in which nature seems to be trying 
in all its kingdoms a ’prentice and uncertain hand. Toucans, 
trogons, partridges, pheasants, humming birds, the stately dwellers 
in Asiatic highlands, and the rare denizens of the great Con- 
tinental forests, have successively engaged Mr. Gould’s studies, 
and have been illustrated by his pencil; but the author of the Birds 
of Europe, and the Birds of Asia, and the Birds of Australia, has 
at last returned to humbler scenes and to more familiar subjects. 
Mr. Gould has just issued the first two parts of the Birds of Great 
Britain, It is as though Gibbon had followed up the Decline of 
the Roman Empire by a History of the Plantagenets, or like 
Apicius condescending to a bread and cheese supper. Certainly 
it does great credit to Mr. Gould’s patriotism that he gives 
up the ripeness of his studies, and the last growth of his 
artistic skill to our robin red-breasts and jenny wrens. It 
is a rapid descent in the scale to run down from the living 
jewels, and the star-like coruscations of the trochilide, and all the 
lories of a tropical forest, to the sober-tinted olives and dull 
cen of our unobtrusive English hedge-birds; but Mr. Gould 
is as enthusiastic and as truthful, as careful and minute, about a 
reed-sparrow as about a bower-bird or a sun-bird. On account of 
its home character, the present is likely to be the most popular of 
Mr. Gould’s works. In size and scale it is on the same rank with 


* The Birds of Great Britain. By John Gould, F.R.S., &c. Parts I. and 
4 London: Published by the Author, Charlotte Street, Bedford Square. 
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its predecessors, and it will, of course, be a costly book. But the 
publication is spread over a ey many years; and Mr. Gould may 
reasonably hope that the Birds of Britain, though at the 
cost of six guineas a year, will penetrate into larger circles than 
a of his previous exotic publications. 
erely as presenting a curious chapter in the history of books, 
Mr. Gould has established a name in British bibliography. The 
author of more than twenty folio volumes, consisting entirely of 
coloured prints, with brief scientific descriptions — every one of 
them the work of his own hand and head, nearly every illustration 
being designed by himself, and produced and coloured under his own 
inspection — must be a man of no common energy. But when it 
is remembered that his work has been solitary and unassisted— 
that he is his own author, publisher, and bookseller — that he 
has never advertised one of his publications, and that he 
stands apart from “ the trade ” and all its facilities, and difficulties 
too—and that he has done all this for thirty years, interspersed 
with the trifling relaxation of a voyage aunt. the world, a two 
years’ sojourn in Australia, and the n time to be spent 
among the downs and marshes and at the desk and drawing-board 
for his studies, which must be carried on simultaneously with his 
publications—it will be felt that Mr. Gould is not an idler. Such 
publications as these would, in other countries, have appeared 
under national or imperial auspices. We should have » 23 
in Mr. Gould’s publications, vres de luxe, but they would have 
lacked that healthy and lively truth which can only be found 
in books written and published, not to order and on commission, 
but only on the risk of personal credit, and the result of per- 
sonal venture. Mr. Gould has, however, the rare fortune to 
see, in some measure, the reward of his labours. There are 
instances in the sad cycle of the Calamities of Authors in which 
plentiful fortunes have been expended in the publication of mag- 
nificent works, which, after the death of their authors in penury 
and disappointment, have taken their rank as European classics, 
and copies of which, some century after their unhappy author 
has been consigned to that silence where distress and starvation 
cease to gnaw, have been doubled or trebled in value. A better 
fate has attended our great living ornithologist. Mr. Gould 
survives to see his books living classics; and a bookseller’s 
catalogue of the day is considered rich if it contains a Birds of 
Europe at the price, moderate in itself, but far above the original 
subscription, of 120/. We are by no means sure that it would 
be a bad speculation, tr usum nepotum, to buy up copies of the 
Birds of Great Britain, It would be of the nature of an invest- 
ment in the vintage of a comet year, or, in modern pictures of a 
romising artist. There are books which will acquire not only 
quet but value by age. 

Mr. Gould’s services to illustrated ornithology a, however, 
be appreciated without a glance at the labours of his prede- 
cessors; nor can the actual merits of his figures be understood 
without a comparison with his rivals. It would not be fair 
to measure the scanty resources of ancient art with the rich 
results of modern skill; nor would the contrast be just between 
the popular octavo manuals which only aim at woodcuts, and 
the superb folios of Mr. Gould, of which a single of the 
largest impression figures a single bird, often of life-size, with 
the colours laid on by hand on a careful lithographic drawing. 
In recent times, the first, and in some ts the most impor- 
tant of the larger illustrated works, is Catesby’s Natural History 
of the Carolinas and British Gulf States, published in parallel 
columns of French and English, in 1754. The plates are on 
copper and coloured by hand, and exhibit more spirit than accu- 
racy. Ona similar plan is Edward’s Gleanings, 1758. Le Vail- 
lant’s voluminous works scarcely constitute that advance in art 
which might have been expected in half a century. But our im- 
mediate concern is rather with British ornithology, of which 
Bewick is undoubtedly the father, and a worthy one. His 
spirited and faithful woodcuts have been frequently appro- 
priated, but never excelled, by his successors; while the vig- 
nettes and tailpieces which display his refined love of na- 
ture—many of them an idyll or an epigram on wood — stand 
at a distance which has not yet been reached. Selby, who still 
survives, surveyed the whole range of native birds in his J//ustra- 
tions of British Ornithology, 1833, in an octavo form, of which the 
plates on folio are both spirited and truthful. Macgillivray’s 
History of British Birds, 1839, is only partly illustrated ; but the 
author is one of the most scientific writers we have, and his work 
is indispensable to the exact student. Yarrell’s British Birds is, 
and, perhaps, deservedly, our most popular manual. To habits of 
great accuracy the author added the gift of patient research, and 
as far as small woodcuts can give the character of a bird, Yarrell 
is always to be depended upon; but his letterpress exceeds in value 
his illustrations. The last systematic writer on the subject is Mr. 
Morris, in his History of British Birds, 1851, of which a second 
edition is now in the course of publication. It is a cheap and 

ular work, in which for its materials the author is not a little 
indebted to the unacknowledged labours of his predecessors, both 
with the pencil and the pen. 

Like the author's previous works, Mr. Gould’s Birds of Great 
Britain appears in , two of which are issued annually. 
Each part contains the figures of fifteen species. At present, 
they ap in that promiscuous order which is only pictu- 
resque disorder; but ultimately they will fall into the scientific 
order of genera. Mr. Gould’s plan will exclude accidental 
varieties, and he will be somewhat more chary than Yarrell in 
admitting chance visitors to these islands to the honour of 
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British birds. Those alone which breed here, or which are 
lar immigrants, will find their place in these sumptuous 
volumes. The very rare ies which have been acclimatized, 
such as the pheasant, and the turkey, and the domestic fowl, have 
of course no more rights of citizenship than the canary finch. 
To each bird is given a portrait, and two pages of letter-press 
containing the scientific classification, and a sort of domestic 
biography describing the personal appearance, habits, and moral 
character of each. The portraits are often specimens of high 
art, and we may point to Mr. Wolff’s magnificent figure of 
the peregrine, and to his family group of the coot, or to 
Mr. Richter’s swift, as of rare merit. And here we note a 
speciality in these drawings. Mr. Gould has exhibited very 
conscientious research in depicting the varied and evanescent 
plumage of the young birds, and the transient splendours of 
the adult male when in full marriage costume; and if a hasty 
critic is disposed occasionally to be staggered at the richness 
of the colours in these prints, so far beyond what is familiar 
to him, he may reasonably be asked whether, before he pro- 
nounces against the faithfulness of these pictures, he has ever 
studied any single British bird in all its stages of life and under 
the highest conditions of health and vigour. Nor does the 
merit of the drawing cease with the figures of the birds. The 
accessories of scenery, foliage, and fruit have been studied 
with careful accuracy; and not only is each bird depicted in 
company with the particular tree or grass which it frequents, but 
with that tree and grass in that exact stage in which it suits the 
bird, at that precise season in which it is figured. It requiresa very 
nice and careful student of nature to appreciate this refined and 
subtle beauty of the work. We can all see that there is nearly as 
much knowledge of the British Flora as of the British Fauna in 
the prints; but it requires one who hes accompanied Mr. Gould 
in his copse rambles, or in his active holidays among the aits and 
banks of his favourite Thames, to enter fully into the fidelity and 
loving research of his pictures. The letter-press descriptions 
are characteristic of the author. ‘There is scarcely a single 
writer on natural history who does not write what is, in its way, 
good reading. An out-of-door life encourages and produces a 
straightforward, intelligible, sinewy style. White wrote like a 
scholar as well as an accurate observer; Wilson and Audubon 
wrote like workers. Mr. Gould writes like one who has more 
familiarity with the pencil and the gun, with the nest and skin, 
than with the quill. But he has a story to tell, and he always 
tells it in simple, manly, straightforward, idiomatic English. 
Occasionally, the vivid interest which he feels in a subject, and 
the fulness of his materials, elevate his descriptions into a rough 
sort of poetry. The natural enthusiasm of the lover of birds 
kindles him into an uncultivated force and vividness of word- 
pictures which a more practised writer would fail to attain; and 
a critic will observe with considerable interest a struggle of 
full materials to find expression, the result of which is a pic- 
turesque glow which is characteristic of the man, though not 
always reconcilable with the technical facility of authorship 
by profession, There is a charm in all this—the charm of 
originality. Mr. Gould disdains to enter into other people’s 
labours. As he draws, so he writes, from his own mind; his 
deficiencies and his excellences are all his own. He never extracts 
like Mr. Morris, and he never vouches for a fact or an incident 
in bird life which he has not verified; and herein is the differ- 
ence between a real book, the result of daily communings with 
nature in field and flood, and the literary gentleman's compilations 
got up at the desk and by the aid of libraries. Whatever graces 
of style Mr. Gould may lack, he is always to be depended upon, 
He is too conscientious and too sceptical—for scepticism is a duty 
in all sciences which are concerned only with facts —to trust to 
second-hand and unverified anecdotes. If we are asked to point 
out defects in these bird-biographies, we should, perhaps, be 
restricted to two pieces of criticism. The plates are not drawn— 
of course because they could not be drawn—to scale. There never 
yet was an illustrated work on natural history in which the 
student had not to make allowances for the conventional 
and irregular size of the specimens; and the mind must 
exercise a regulating process to establish the relative dimensions 
of the eagle and the tit. This requires some knowledge of the 
subject; and it is only to experts that Mr. Gould addresses 
himself ; for though his book is a drawing-room book, the author 
would be the first to disparage it were not its chief aim a scientific 
one. The other defect is, that in a manual of British ornithology, 
something of the literary history of our familiar birds in con- 
nexion with English thoughts, habits, and society, with our old 
folk-lore, with our poetry and our literature, might well have found 
a place. In his previous works Mr. Gould might well have de- 
clined such a task. A humming-bird or a toucan has no personal 
history, at least for us; but a wren and a nightingale have. The 
birds of Great Britain are our own friends and companions, the 
witnesses of our civilization, the ancestral tenants of our fields and 
groves; they are mixed up with the associations of our past history 
and habits, with defunct civilization and old social customs; and 
we should have been well — to have found in this fine work 
something of this sort. t Mr. Gould will reply, and not un- 
said in two pages, and that 
e claims to be an ornithologist, and not a student of and 
black-letter lore. 
We trust that Mr. Gould’s work will not soon take its place as 
a memorial of the melancholy past ; but what with the inroads of 
the steam-plough and the factory, and what with the annual 


ravages of the S w-club and the scientific collector, the 
commonwealth of English birds is gradually contracting to a very 
confined range. Almost all the larger birds of prey must be 
expected to be the first victims of civilization and cultivation, Of 
these, the kite, the —— golden eagle have fallen a victim 
to the stupidity and malice of keepers; while, during historical 
times, the great auk, the bustard, the crane, and the capercailzie 
have become extinct. The extension of drainage has banished the 
avoset, and the ruff, and the godwit from our eastern marshes ; 
the snipe is becoming scarce; and though the peewit still holds 
his own, yet, when all our commons and wastes are in cultivation, 
we may expect that, with the dotterel and its congeners, it will 
gradually be banished from our island. And this gradual chan 
will tell upon migrants as well as upon our indigenous birds; the 
phrase Britannos hospitibus feros is acquiring a meaning especially 
applicable to the fowls of the air; and we are not long to expect, 
at least in their old abundance, the visits of such common birds as 
the fieldfare and the redwing. 


THE NEAPOLITAN REVOLUTION.* 


POPULAR revolution is almost always followed by some 

reaction in public feeling. The disappointment of extra- 
vagant expectations produces despondency; the sudden rise of 
former equals or inferiors provokes envy ; social intercourse is dis- 
agreeably interrupted; and commercial dealings are necessarily 
suspended or disturbed. It was a matter of certainty that these 
causes of discontent should operate, for a while, with more 
than common force at Naples, where a large proportion of the 
population were never hostile to the dethroned family, whose 
worst oppressions had been exercised against members of the 
learned professions and the middle class. The loss of a court 
is a palpable grievance; it is galling to be reduced from a 
kingdom to a province; ang for the Neapolitans to be governed 
from Turin—a town niched under the mountains which form 
the northern boundary of the United Kingdom of Italy—is much 
the same as if the English were to be governed from Perth. 
The new Government having naturally proved unable to enforce 
strict law and perfect order immediately on its establishment, 
life, liberty, and property have been endangered by a sustained 
and widespread system of brigandage, artfully encouraged with a 
political object; and every opportunity is taken to circulate 
rumours of future changes with the view of impeding present 
settlement. Austrian partisans, with Ultramontrane speakers and 
writers, no longer hesitate to assert that the overthrow of the 
Bourbon dynasty was a surprise; that it was mainly owing to 
corruption and intrigue; that it was accelerated by English aid, in 
the teeth of our parade of non-intervention policy; and that, if the 
wishes of the entire nation were consulted, a speedy restoration 
would ensue. What the numerical majority of so changeable, 
excitable, and ignorant a people might wish or decide at any given 
epoch, we will not pretend to say ; but we have ample evidence in 
the book before us that the burst of feeling which upset King 
Francis in 1860 was genuine, that Garibaldi’s reception as a 
liberator was unbought, and that in no single instance did England 
overstep the precise line of non-intervention which she had traced 
for herself. 


Admiral Mundy, a Conservative in politics, was appointed in 
April 1359, under a Conservative Ministry, to act as second in 
commend of the Mediterranean fleet, which implied, it will be 
seen, a separate and distinct duty. He hoisted his flag in the 
Hannibal (91, screw) ; and, passing over his intervening proceed- 
ings, we find him off the coast of Sicily just before the insurrec- 
tion under Garibaldi, with a squadron of six or seven men-of-war, 
especially commissioned to “ atlord every assistance and protection 
to British persons and property.” With regard to political 
refugees, his instructions, curiously enough, were comprised in 
a copy of a letter from the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs to 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, dated August 4, 1849:— 


Viscount Palmerston directs me to request that you will acquaint the 
Board of Admiralty that his Lordship is of opinion that it would not be 
right to receive and harbour on board a British ship of war any person flying 
from justice on a criminal charge, or who was escaping from the sentence of 
a Court of Law. But a British ship of war has always and everywhere been 
considered as a safe place of refuge for persons of whatever country or party 
who have sought shelter under the British flag trom persecution on account 
of their political conduct or opinions, and this protection has been equally 
afforded whether the refugee was escaping from the arbitrary acts of a 
monarchial government, or from the lawless violence of a revolutionary 
committee. 


Admiral Mundy was admirably qualified for the due discharge 
of what turned out a trying and delicate duty. He is a man 
sense, spirit, temper, knowledge of the world, and tact. 
ic an excellent officer, and he was becomingly impressed with 
the weight with which a British Admiral was entitled to speak 
or act on an emergency. An impartial eye or ear witness of the 
principal incidents of the insurrection from its commencement to 
its close, and frequently required to act as arbitrator, he has re- 
corded his daily observations in plain, unpretending 
without reference to their bearing on the merits or demerits of 
either cause; and his book, mostly extracted from his journals, 
may consequently be consulted as the fullest and most trust- 


* H.M.S. Hannibal at Palermo and Napées during the Italian 
1859-1861. With Notices of Garibaldi, Francis II., and Victor Emmanuel. 


By Rear-Admiral Sir Rodney Mundy, K.C.B. London: Murray. 1863. 
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worthy authority on an episode of Italian history which still 
distracts the inquirer by its resemblance to a romance. The 
commencement of the enterprise is thus succinctly stated : — 


Garibaldi landed at Marsala on the 11th instant, with nearly cleven 
hundred men, four hundred of whom were professional gentlemen, either 
engineers, law or medical students. They came in the Sardinian merchant 
steamers Piedmont and I do. ‘The former succeeded in reaching the 
Mole, the latter was stranded ; both, however, managed to get every one 
safely on shore, As the last company was put on terra firma, a Neapolitan 
frigate and two steamers of war opened ‘fire upon the party, and one volunteer 
was wounded. The only other damage effected by this cannonade was the 
destruction oi two casks of wine by a round shot, which entered the store- 
house of Mr. Wodehouse. 


The first engagement, four days after the landing, between the 
Garibaldians and the Royalists, may be regarded as prophetic or 
typical of the rest :— 

The Neapolitans began their attack on the Piedmontese, who fell in large 
numbers, 2s if killed, though, in reality, steadily advancing on their bellies 
up the side of the hill. When close enough, they sprang to their feet, 
delivered one volley, and charged home with the bayonet. Those on the other 
side, under Coppola, had also gained the summit, and the united efforts of 
the two parties drove the Neapolitans pell-mell down the hill, in which 
descent they lost a great many men. They, however, took up another posi- 
tion ; but were driven trom this also, with the loss of one gun. At one time 
they reversed their muskets, putting the muzzles into the ground and de- 
manding quarter; but their general succeeded in shaming them out of it. 
The contiict ended by the Royal troops seeking shelter in Calatafimi and the 
insurgents sleeping on the ground last occupied by their enemy. 

It came strictly within the spirit of the Admiral’s instructions to 
endeavour to stop the bombardment of Palermo by which the 
=k A of the inhabitants of all nations was endangered. 

e remonstrated accordingly ; and with some difficulty a meeting, 
with a view to an armistice, was arranged on board the 
Hannibal. It was attended by two Neapolitan generals, Letizia 
and Chretien, the three captains of the French, American, and 
Sardinian war-steamers who had seconded the remonstrance, and 
Garibaldi. General Letizia began by insisting on a private con- 
ference with the Admiral, and refused to enter on any subject 
whatever unless the foreign captains left the cabin :— 

Captain Lefevre, of the French steam frigate Vauban, an officer evidently 
of keen sensibility, now came forward, and with great precision in his native 
tongue, expressed his astonishment at the conduct and language of General 
Letizia. He was seconded by Captain Palmer, of the United States frigate 
Troquois, whose indignation was equally great, but, who not being so 
thoroughly acquainted with the French or Italian language, was necessarily 
unable to give the same force to his expressions. The Marquis d’Asti, the 
Sardinian senior oflicer, remained silent, and the countenance of the Dictator 
betrayed no emotion at what was passing. 


The Neapolitans were at length induced to proceed to business by 
a threat of re-landing them at once :— 


The three Generals then seated themselves before a small round table in 
the centre of the cabin, and the work of the afternoon began by General 
Letizia producing a od on which six articles were written, the adoption 
of which he trusted would be agreed to by his opponent. . ‘ 


The delivery of the fifth article brought about the storm :—~ 

“5. That the municipality should address a humble petition to His 
Majesty the King, laying betore him the real wishes of the town, and that 
this petition should be submitted to His Majesty.” 

To this General Garibaldi, in a vehement and loud tone of voice, replied, 
“No!” Then, drawing himself up, he added, “The time for humble peti- 
tions, either to the King or to any other person, is past ; besides, there is no 
longer any municipality. La municipalité c'est moi ! 1 am the municipality ! 
I refuse my assent. Pass on to the sixth and last proposition.” 

Astonishment and indignation were depicted on the countenance of General 
Letizia on hearing these words. Folding up the paper which lay spread 
before him on the table, he exclaimed, “ Then, sir, unless this article is agreed 
to, all communication between us must cease.” 


It would secm that absolute authority speaks the same language 
under every variety of circumstances. Here is the popular leader 
parodying the famous mot of Louis le Grand. After a short alter- 
cation, peace was restored and an armistice was agreed upon ; and 
three days afterwards Palermo was evacuated by the Royal 
troops : — 

June 7.—During the forenoon, about fifteen thousand Neapolitan troops, 

infantry and cavalry, marched along the Marina, from the eastern suburbs of 
the city towards the Mole, to be in readiness for embarkation. It was one of 
the most humiliating spectacles that could have been witnessed, and I turned 
from it with disgust. 
The Royal Commissioner Extraordinary, General Lanza, a veteran 
officer, whose courage and fidelity were never questioned, came on 
board the Hannibal on the 19th, attended by the whole of his 
personal staff: — 

He was dressed in full uniform, and covered with decorations, and, with 
thorough gentlemanlike feeling, at once expressed his gratitude and thanks 
for the assistance I had afforded him in bringing about the armistice. “I 
have written officially to the King, my master, and have told him that you 
have done everything that could be done, to meet my wishes during the 
terrible crisis which has passed,” were the words he used; “we have been 
unfortunate,” he added,“ but our military honour has been saved. I am 
grateful to you from my heart, and it is this sentiment alone which induces 
me at the moment of my departure to pay you a farewell visit.” 

This is a tolerably clear vindication of English proceedings as 
— Sicily. The scene now shifts to the Bay of Naples, in 
which the Hannibal cast anchor on the 8th of July. The out- 
ward semblance of things was then not unfavourable to Royalty. 
The King had not yet entirely forfeited the confidence of his 
people, and he possessed a tower of strength in the beauty and spirit 
of the Queen, whose position might recal that of Marie Antoinette 
as pictured in the splendid apostrophe of Burke. But like the 
French sovereigns of his race, who three times over (in 1789, 


1830, and 1848) might have saved Monarchy in France by mount- 
ing their horses and heading their , the Neapolitan Bourbon 
lost heart at the critical moment. On the 5th of September, 
Garibaldi, who had landed at Melito on the zoth of August, was 
at Eboli, twenty miles from Naples, with four thousand Northern 
Italians, and about fifteen thousand Calabrese and Sicilians :— 

It was now known in the city that the King was making preparations for 
his departure ; alas! not to put himself at the head of his faituful soldiery, 
who had and would still have fought gallantly for his house and dynasty, 
but to secure the personal safety of himself and his brave young Queen 
within the walls of the impregnable fortress of Gaeta. 

What an opportunity lost for the youngest sovereign in Europe to have 

made himself a name never to have been forgotten in history! The re- 
membrance of the bravery shown by his troops at Melazzo should have 
made him feel they would not desert the Royal standard when properly led ; 
and one act of daring resolution on his part might have checked the tide of 
invasion and gained him the approbation of the world. It was not the want 
of individual courage, but the absence of self-reliance, occasioned by priestly 
training, which led him to abandon his capital. Instead of action in the 
field, His Majesty had recourse to protest by the pen. 
His farewell address was well written, but the main assumption 
in it, that he was expelled by foreigners, is preposterous. “ Let 
not,” he adds, “an excessive zeal for my dynasty be made a pretext 
for disturbance.” 

They obeyed him only too well. He left the palace of his ancestors, and 
drove down to the Mole amidst a vast crowd of the inhabitants, but not a tear 
was shed, nor was a “God bless you!” even heard. It was the desolation 
af ee Indeed, a melancholy spectacle, which it grieved me to 

bold. 


What is frequently represented as treachery or disloyalty on 
these occasions, is really nothing more than common prudence or 
necessary compliance with events. If rulers are not true to 
themselves, they cannot expect others to be true to them, to the 
extent of perilling life and fortune in their cause. It was no more 
than natural that the First Minister, Liborio Romano, should 
instantly despatch a missive, which Admiral Mundy thinks ful- 
some, to Garibaldi : — 

Naples expects with anxiety the invincible Dictator of the Two Sicilies, 
and confides to him her future destinies. 


There is no parallel in fact or fiction for the arrival of the Invinci- 
ble Dictator, except the scene in Zhe Rehearsal, in which the two 
Kings of Brentford are informed— 
‘ The army’s at the door, 
And prays a word of both your Majesties. 

Garibaldi came by rail with a dozen of his redshirted follow 
took up his quarters at the Palace in the Great Square, 
addressed the people from the balcony; terminating his discourse 
with the ominous announcement that “the Italians were resolved 
henceforth to be masters in their own house, whether the powerful 
of the earth should wish it or not.” 

In the evening Admiral Persano paid me a visit, and informed me that 
Garibaldi had written to him to say that, after a short rest at Naples, he in- 
tended to march onwards to Rome, and subsequently to Venetia; and 
when all Italy was restored to herself, he would transfer the united kingdom 
to the crown of Victor Emmanuel. 


If Victor Emmanuel had resembled Francis II., the Dictator 
would at least have made progress enough towards the execution 
of his programme to place the Emperor of the French in a very 
disagreeable dilemma. The decisive battle of the Volturno was 
won by Garibaldi on the Ist of October, some days before the 
Sardinian army crossed the frontier, and the British Volunteer 
Legion did not arrive till the 14th. Admiral Mundy conclusively 
refutes the charge that aid was rendered to the revolutionary army 
by the seamen of his fleet, and his account of the revolution leaves 
no reasonable doubt that it was essentially and substantially the 
fulfilment of the popular will. His remaining chapters touch on 
fresh ground — Beyrout, Jerusalem, Fuad Pacha, Lord and Lady 
Duilerin, &c.—and are replete with amusing or instructive matter, 
including a comparison of the French and English navies; but we 
have already extracted quite enough to show the merit and 
importance of the book. 


SIBERIA.* 


Fagen is a translation of a French abridgment of a work 
ublished at Posen in 1861. It was written some years 
back, but it was impossible to publish it at an earlier date. It 
contains a narrative of the arrest, trial, and banishment of a 
Polish gentleman by the Russian authorities, of his deportation 
to Siberia, and of his marvellous escape. It is said that, since 
Beniowski, the author is the only instance of a Siberian exile havi 
attempted and succeeded in such an enterprise. The risks and the 
dangers of the undertaking it is almost impossible to imagine, or 
the perseverance and courage with which so many difficulties 
were overcome, and so much suffering endured. The unhappy 
exile—without maps, without help of any kind—had to traverse 
the whole length of Siberia and a large portion of European 
Russia; to imitate the costume and to learn the language which 
would shield him from suspicion and detection; and, in ‘ine, 
throughout a journey extending over many months, to e his 
coolness and presence of mind in the face of constant and unlooked- 
for dangers. The story, we are assured, is an authentic one, and 


* The Story of a Siberian Exile. By M. Rufin Pietrowski. Followed by a 
Narrative of Recent Events in Poland. Translated from the French. 
London: Longman & Co. 1863. 
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the hero of it is all to be alive at the present moment, and a 
professor in the Polish school of the Batignolles at Paris. There is 
assuredly nothing more extraordinary or improbable in the ad- 
ventures of the heroes of Defoe’s novels than the incidents 
which in this volume are said to have occurred in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Upon the whole, we are disposed to 
think that the work bears the character of truth, though we are 
thereby forced to ascribe to the writer of it almost superhuman 
strength and energy of nature. And we do not see what the 
motive could have been to publish a false or highly coloured state- 
ment of Siberia and Siberian exile. The character of that 
punishment, and of the policy which inflicts it, are sufficiently 
well known in every part of the civilized world to render an 
exposure of it absolutely superfluous. One must, too, admit 
that our author is, upon the whole, less severe in his com- 
ments upon the Russian Government than most of the writers 
who have had to deal with this subject. Though he is com- 
pletely alive to the unreasoning cruelty and injustice of the 
system, he does not fail to acknowledge that many of the 
higher Russian officials are, in feeling, and in their treat- 
ment of those who come under their authority, far in ad- 
vance of the Government which they serve. We can readily 
believe that such is, in fact, the case. Among the higher class 
of Russian functionaries, there are many whose views and 
opinions have been largely influenced by the literature and the 
civilization of Western Europe, and who look with repugnance on 
the barbarous expedients by which Russian administration is 
conducted. Without being absolutely guilty of insubordination 
to their own Government, it is natural that they should try to miti- 

te as much as possible, by conduct and personal demeanour, the 

arshness of the system which they are compelled to carry out, 

but in the efficacy of which they are by no means confident. If 
it be true, as is alleged, that there is a constant increase of refine- 
ment among the better classes of the Russians, it is obvious that 
it will every day become more difficult to carry on the Govern- 
ment of the Czar on the principles by which it has hitherto been 
directed. 

Rufin Pietrowski was one of the Polish exiles who, after the 
troubles of 1831, sought and found refuge in Paris, andin 1843 he 
resolved, though it does not clearly appear upon what grounds, to 
return to his native land. Whether his movements were deter- 
mined by home-sickness, or whether he was the bearer of commu- 
nications between the emigrants at Paris and their friends in 
Poland, is not made sufficiently manifest. However, having taken 
his determination, he obtained an English passport by representing 
himself to be a native of Malta, and consequently a British sub- 
ject. Fortified with this document, he left Paris early in 1843, 
and after passing through Vienna and Pesth, found himself one 
morning in March of the same yearon the boundary which separates 
the Austrian and Russian territories, near the village of Bojany. 
He succeeded in passing the frontier, and finally reached Ka- 
miniez, in Podolia. Here, in his character of a Maltese, and a 
teacher of foreign languages, he obtained permission to reside, and for 
some months earned a precarious livelihood by giving French lessons. 
He seems to have maintained his incognito with great care, till in 
December information was received from St. Petersburg to the 
effect that M. Catharo, instead of being a Maltese, was a returned 
exile. He was duly watched by the pulice, and on the last day 
of the year was arrested. Then followed imprisonment of a ve 
rigorous kind; and at length a final inquiry, accompanied wit 
an offer of pardon in case a full disclosure were made of the names 
and objects of the persons with whom M. Pietrowski was known 
or assumed to be in communication. As he deemed it impossible 
to accede to such a proposal, justice, as it is called, had its course, 
and he was sentenced to death — commuted, however, by Prince 
Bibikoy, -to penal servitude in Siberia for the term of his natural 
life. He was further degraded from the ranks of the nobility ; 
and it was ordered that his journey to the place of banishment 
should be b pees: in fetters. It would seem at first sight that 
the loss of rank would be but a slight aggravation of a sentence 
of penal servitude for life, but it appears that, according to Russian 
law, a person of noble birth is not subject to corporal punishment, 
and cannot be sent on foot to his destination in a gang of ordinary 
convicts. The technical mere is therefore disposed of by first 
despoiling the victim of the privileges attached by law to his noble 
birth. It is needless to add that the corporal punishments invented 
by the criminal jurists of Russia are of the most sanguinary kind. 
The knout is a weapon so terrible that, if the operator has not 
been bribed, the person under punishment generally loses 
consciousness under the third stroke, and frequently expires 
after the fifth. The pléte, as it is called, is another instrument 
of flagellation somewhat less severe than the former, but if 
the sentence is for a considerable number of blows, it is, 
though somewhat less rapidly, as fatal to the victim. The 
third punishment is inflicted with rods, and is called running 
the gauntlet. That enlightened sovereign, Peter the Great, fixed 
by ukase the maximum number of blows that could be legally 
inflicted at the moderate figure of 12,000. With these terrors 


before him, M. Pietrowski was forwarded to Siberia, and at length, | 


in August 1844, arrived at Omsk. The governor of Western 
Siberia, Prince Gortchakow, was mercifully inclined, and assigned 
him as a convict servant at some government distillery works in 


the district of Tara, rather more than 300 versts or kilometres | 


from Omsk. 
On his arrival at this place he was at once enrolled as a convict 


servant, his irons were removed, and he was set to work in the 
establishment. He had the tact to be submissive and obliging, and 
thereby obtained considerable indulgence, and was at length, 
relieved from manual labour, and promoted to be a clerk. t 
from his first arrival at the scene of his punishment he had been 
meditating on the means of escape from it. He was further 
| in his purpose by the increasing exercised upon 
the convicts in consequence of a decree of the Czar Nicholas in 
the autumn of 1845. He had neglected no opportunity of obtain- 
ing information from his fellow convicts with regard to the 
character of the country to be traversed and its inhabitants, 
and after two unsuccessful attempts he got clear of the penal 
settlement on February 8th, 1846. He had the g fortune 
to elude his pursuers; and, after almost incredible adven- 
tures, reached, in the garb of a pilgrim, the neighbour- 
hood of Archangel. Finding it impossible to escape by 
this route, he turned southwards to St. Petersburg, where he 
embarked for Riga, and at length, travelling by land, crossed the 
Prussian frontier. In Prussia he was arrested as a Russian 
offender, but was at last released, and allowed to return to France, 
which he reached in September. Supposing, as there seems fair 
ground for doing, this to be a true story, it is one of the most 
marvellous ever written. The physical difficulties of the journey 
seem almost insuperable, and the sufferings and _privations 
attending on it almost beyond human endurance. Nor can we 
fail to admire the cou and the versatility of the man, at once 
so daring in his venture and so fertile in resources. He is never 
alarmed at the approach of danger, and never disconcerted by 
unexpected difficulties. This part of the work is full of interest, 
and those portions referring to the state of the Russian penal 
settlements are well worth reading. It is to be feared that the 
account of the system in Siberia is but too true. The Russian 
Government has for years persisted in a policy of repression, which 
it has sought to carry out by striking terror into every class 
and every race within the limits of the dominions of the Czar. 
There was no individual who was not liable to be sent to Siberia 
at the will of the Emperor, or to be compelled to serve in the 
ranks of the army of the.Caucasus. Russian rule has hitherto 
been an irresponsible despotism, supported by a vast bureau- 
cratic and military organization, and only rendered possible by the 
barbarous condition of the populations over whom it is 
exercised. But the last few years oe done much to reveal the 
real weakness of Russia, and it may be hoped that the day is not 
far distant when a re for the opinion of the civilized world 
will influence the legislation and the practice of the Government 
of Russia. The Emperor Alexander is said to be a prince of 
enlightened views a generous sympathies, and it is surely time 
for him to modify the severity of a penal code which is a disgrace 
to humanity. 

The latter portion of M. Pietrowski’s volume is devoted to the 
consideration of the present state of things in Poland, and the 
hopes and chances of the Polish race. But since it was written, 
the insurrection has broken out, and we fear that the hopes of the 
Poles are destined to be again deceived. It does, however, furnish 
a useful explanation of the series of events which have led to the 
recent outbreak. At the close of 1860 commenced the agitation 
of which the disturbances at Warsaw, last year, were the fruit. 
Blood was shed in the streets in February, and from that 
date to the Boro day the exasperation of the Polish people 
has been steadily increasing. For some time they limited them- 
selves to passive heroism and moral resistance — weapons which, 
however valuable in countries where freedom of opinion prevails, 
are absolutely impotent against masses of armed men. The 
measures taken by the Russian Government, the deportation of 
suspected persons, the forced conscription, and the proclamation of 
martial law, have at length driven the people to take up arms, 
contrary, as it would seem, to the advice of their more prudent 
leaders. But it is evident that the national spirit of Poland has 
never been extinguished. Though the country has been occupied by 
armies whose numbers rendered them unassailable, the impatience 
of foreign rule has never been diminished, and the people have never 
been desirous of assimilation with Russia in the name of Panslavism. 
For the last sixteen years, there has been a constant uneasiness 
in Poland which has not been appeased by conciliation on the part 
of any one of the three Powers who designed and carried out the 
partition of the ancient monarchy. The events of 1848 for a 
moment excited the hopes of the Poles, but the success of the 
armies of the Czar in Hungary rendered desperate any effort that 
could be made in a country occupied by large armies, and with all the 
fortresses in the hands of the Russians. Again, at the time of the 
Crimean war, the Poles deemed that their opportunity was come}; 
but the creation or restoration of a great nation was too | a 
question for Western diplomacy. To have entertained the subject 
would have brought the German Powers into the conflict, and 
might have led to an indefinite prolongation of the war—a result 
which no one of the combatants desired. Therefore, Poland had 
— to give up her dreams of liberation from foreign dominion. 

e insurrection has at length taken place because its leaders 
believed that Russia is in a state of exhaustion consequent on her 
_ losses in the Crimea and the social revolution through which she 
is passing, and possibly from an expectation that the influence of 
_ foreign Powers may be excited in their behalf. 

It must be conceded that the case of Poland stands on a peculiar 
| footing of its own. Each of the three Sovereigns who rule over 
| Polish territory has given guarantees to Europe to maintain the 
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Polish nationality. They each, moreover, promised to confer upon 
their Polish subjects national governments and free institutions. 
Those pledges have in every instance been systematically violated, 
and every effort has been made, by force or fraud, to evade stipula- 
tions which it was found inconvenient to fulfil. In this respect, the 
Austricn and Prussian Governments have been not a whit less 
guilty than the Russian, though the steps they have taken to 
accomplish their objects have been less overtly brutal. Those three 
Powers are equally delinquents, and they have an equal interest 
in maintaining their territorial possessions. It is hardly conceivable 
that any one of them can wish seriously for the establishment 
of an independent Poland ; and if this be so, it may be doubted 
whether the intervention of the diplomacy of the Western 
Powers, unsupported by action, would be of the slightest 
benefit to the Poles. The friends of Poland in this country 
can scarcely wish England to take up arms in behalf of the 
national party, though it may be natural for the Poles to per- 
suade themselves that it is alike the interest and the duty of 
England to interfere. We fear that, in the present state of 
Europe, Poland will not be able to achieve her independence, but 
it is impossible not to admire a people that has for a century pre- 
served the traditions of its national life, and that is ready at the 
first glimmer of hope to take arms in defence of its liberties. 
According to M. Pietrowski’s view, Ruszia, in order to retain a 
supremacy which is always precarious, is obliged to compromise 
her whole policy, and no doubt it is true that their Polish provinces 
are a source of permanent danger and insecurity to each of the 
three Powers ; butit seems too much to hope that a wise regard for 
their own interest will induce them to consent to territorial 
sacrifices. 


FAMILY ATLASES.* 


— was never a time when geographical studies were 
more universally pursued than they are now, and our rival 
chartographers are straining every nerve to meet the demands of 
the purchasing public. Two new editions of well-known Family 
Atlases lie before us, each professing to be corrected to the latest 
date. It is rather curious to compare them. How to decide 
between them—so as to recommend one or other to those who can 
only afford one atlas—is not quite so easy. 

Neither of these atlases is strictly confined to pure geography. 
Black’s, for example, includes physical, ethnographical, zoolo- 
gical, and botanical maps, besides an isothermal chart showing 
the temperature of the earth’s surface. Physical geography is 
not represented at allin the other, but then it has, what is not 
found in its rival, a very good geological map of England. Six 
celestial maps, representing the two Solstices, the two Equinoxes, 
and the two Poles, on the gnomonic projection, as issued more 
than thirty years ago by Sir John Lubbock for the Useful Know- 
ledge Society, contrast rather unfavourably with two perspicuous 
charts of the celestial hemispheres, and a general astronomical 
naar contained in the Edinbwgh publisher’s Atlas. On the other 

and, Stanford’s Atlas has the advantage in respect of historical 
ography, since it contains, for instance, a map of France in 
vinces, and maps of London and Paris corrected almost to the 
current date, Other points of difference will be seen better on a 
closer comparison. 

The Mercator’s Projection in Black’s Atlas is many degrees 
better than its rival. The latter, which, owing to its somewhat 
larger scale, does not include the Antarctic Circle, is of course 
unable to give any part of South Victoria Land. A useful feature, 
however, in it is the track of the Peninsular and Oriental steamers 
to Caleutta and Hong-Kong. Why was not the mail line continued 
to Australia? The ocean currents are carefully figured in Black's 
map, and add vastly to its interest and value. We observe also 
upon it the Warmth Equator, or line of greatest mean annual heat. 

is line, curving to the north of the equator in the Mid Pacific, 
and crossing the Isthmus of Panama at right angles, skirts the north 
coast of South America, whence it deflects southward, till it strikes 
the African continent on the Guinea coast, emerging from it on the 
other side, through the straits of Babel-mandeb, whence it traverses 
the peninsula of Hindostan from Seringapatam to Pondicherry, 
bisects the Straits of Malacca, crosses to the south of the 
equator again, so as to fringe the south of Borneo, and 
meanders through Polynesia, though always south of the 
equatorial line till it reaches the point from which we 
started near the Navigator Islands, Let us next compare the 
maps of Europe. That in Black’s Atlas is again the better. 

he scale is larger, the delineation clearer, and the political colour- 
ing more accurate. Add to this that the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean are duly marked. Both these maps colour the 
whole of Italy by anticipation as a united kingdom; but the old 
lettering of the “States of the Church,” including the Marches, 
has been allowed to remain as it was originally engraved for the 
Useful Knowledge Society. Upon the whole, we think the six maps 
which contain England and Wales, in the latter volume, better 
than the two maps devoted to the same in Black’s Atlas. We 


_* Black's General Atlas of the World. A Series of Fifty-six Maps. 
New Edition, containing the new Boundaries and numerous Additions and 
Improvements. Accompanied by an Index of 65,000 Names. Edinburgh : 
[te Black. 1862. 

e Useful Knowledge Society’s Family Atlas, containing Eighty Ma 
London : Edward Stantord. 1863. J 


happened to notice, however, that the new railway route to the 
North through the Erewash valley is marked in the latter and not 
in the former. In neither of them do we find the recent extension 
of the railway from Rowsley to Whaley Bridge; nor does either 
of them contain the continuation of the London and Chatham line 
from Canterbury to Dover. We have always thought the Useful 
Knowledge map of Switzerland about the best of the series. It 
would undoubtedly be superior to its rival were the railways 
“posted up” in it. As it is, the rail is not shown beyond Coire, 
while Black’s map continues it to — We observe in 
the latter atlas a particularly useful sketch map of Central 
Europe, very clearly and boldly drawn, without too great 
a superfluity of names of — and showing not only the 
whole of Germany, but Holland, Belgium, Bohemia, and parts 
of France and Switzerland, with the whole railway network 
as completed to this date. The — routes, and also the 
chief telegraph lines, find their p in this map. The same 
atlas, with anticipative loyalty to our future queen, devotes a 
separate map to Denmark, which, in the other, is made a mere 
adjunct to the larger Scandinavian kingdoms. In examining this 
—_ it is curious to observe how many more familiar Fnglish- 
looking names — such as Grinsted, Roding, Storring, Hanstead, 
Oxby, and Brodsley — there are in Jutland than in Sleswick, or 
(still less) in Holstein. Passing to Italy, we may well be lenient 
to the perplexed geographers who have to attempt, in the year 
1863, to colour it politically. Black’s map is the best. Here the 
various provinces are distinguished by different tints, and, accord- 
ingly, the Papal Territories are shown as confined to their present 
limits. Stanford’s plan, on the other hand, is to retain the old 
political divisions, but to distinguish, by a faint subsidiary line of 
colour, the present. Pontifical frontier from Umbria and the 
Marches. The Aimilia and Lombardy and Piedmont are all 
coloured alike. <A ont separate map of the kingdom of Greece 
and of the Archipelago is another distinguishing advantage in the 
Edinburgh Atlas. In its competitor, Greece only figures as a most 
insignificant adjunct to the Turkish Empire in Asia and Europe. 

We may now examine the maps of the Asiatic continent. Tine 
superiority is altogether in favour of that in Black’s Atlas, en- 
graved by J. Bartholomew. But it so happens that in Annam, 
and at the mouths of the Cambodia, where the French have 
established themselves, Stanford’s map is the fuller of the two. 
In fact, Saigon is the only place marked in the former. Both 
volumes give ancient Palestine very carefully delineated; but 
Stanford’s volume contains, in addition, a good map of modern 
Palestine with the Hauran, besides a plan of Jerusalem. On the 
other hand, we give the palm to his rival’s map of India; though 
both are well and clearly delineated, with the railway system 
us projected and as completed. Black, again, has a detailed map of 
the island of Singapore; the other, in a canton, has a very useful 
map of the British Provinces beyond the Ganges, including Pegu, 
Arracan, Tenasserim and Penang. Still better than this, however, 
is an excellent map in Black's atlas of the whole Indian Archi- 
pelago, in which “ Further India” finds its due place, while the 
scale also allows the insertion of Torres Strait and the northern 
coast of Australia. The only fault we have to find in this map is 
that the recent French acquisitions in Cochin China are not 
marked. The Useful Knowledge Atlas, however, gives not only 
a distinct map of the Malay Archipelago, but a very interesting 
set of plans of all the chief islands and groups in the Indian 
Ocean. Here, for example, we have the Amirantes, laid down 
as a British possession; the Seychelles Archipelago, also 
English; the Andaman and Nicobar Isles; erguelen or 
Desolation Island, the coast line of which is only _ sur- 
veyed; the Mauritius and Bourbon, besides other Rona 
islands, and espec .* map of —the interior 
of which can scarcely be so well known to chartographers (we 
think) as would appear from the names of places and provinces, 
the courses of rivers, and the details of the mountain-chains 
which are here depicted. Two tracks from the coast to the capital 
Tananarivo are laid down on this survey ; and we observed that a 
French settlement is marked on the small island of Ibrahim or 
S. Marie, situated off the eastern coast of the island, near its chief 
port Tamatave. This very interesting island, recently opened to 
Luropean influences y the death of the heathen queen, who had 
nearly exterminated, by her persecutions, the imperfect form of 
Christianity established there by the London Mission, will doubt- 
less soon attract more attention among us. It is understood that 
a mission, headed by an English bishop, will soon be despatched 
to Taaanarivo from the Thee, with which colony a large and 
rapidly increasing trade is growing up in Madagascar. A separate 
map of the Japanese i is another speciality of the Useful 
Knowledge At This is a very detailed survey. The ports 
already opened to British commerce are marked, as well as those 
which are to be opened by treaty in the present year. A canton 
of the map contains soundings of Nagasaki harbour, with a plan 
of es the little island on which the Dutch factory is 
situated. 

Both atlases show a laudable endeavour to keep pace with 
the progress of African discovery. Black’s map is the less 
accurate of the two in colouring the Orange River - Free 
State — one of the territories which we have abandoned —as 
though it were still a British possession. But this is corrected in 
his excellent enlarged roa of the southern part of the African 
continent. The Edinburg Atlas, however, has nothing to com- 
pure with the novel map, which we find in the other volume, of 
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the Empire of Morocco. How far there are trustworthy data for 
the particulars of this map we know not. Mount Atlas, itself, is 
laid down very minutely, and is, if we may judge from the shaded 
contours, of stupendous height. There is also a detailed plan of 
the city of Morocco itself. The special map of Algiers is another 
welcome novelty. The western part of Tunis is included in it. As 
: counterpoise to this, Stanford’s Atlas must be credited with 

of the islands in the Atlantic, which is a pendant to the 

ready noticed of the islands in the Indian Seas. The most 
bem group is that of the Falkland Islands, successively 
colonized and abandoned by France, England, and Spain, and now 

in British possession, Large portions of the large eastern 
iffand of this group appear to be still unexplored. 

Comparing the general maps of North America, we find that 
both of them represent the United — as still a political unit; 
but Black's Atlas meets the difficulty by giving a very useful sup- 
plementary map, representing in different tints the Federal and 
Confederate States, while the Border States are distinguished by 
an intermediate colour. In British America both maps mark the 
— recent Arctic voyages; but Black’s map has invaluable 

— maps of British Columbia, the Wellington Channel, New- 

d, and the environs of Montreal. The balance is redressed 
in favour of Stanford’s volume by a still fuller map of British 
Columbia and Vancouver's Island, on which (by the are 
shown the rival boundary lines in the San Juan Strait. With an 
eye to the present French expedition, there is a supplementary 
map in Black’s Atlas of the country between Vera Cruz and 
Mexico. Nor must we forget, in the same volume, an enlarged 

of Jamaica and of the Panama Railway. Separate maps of 
the South American Republics and of Brazil are another new 
feature in Black's Atlas. On the other hand, the rival volume has 
a valuable chart of all the Polynesian groups on an enlarged scale ; 
between which and the ma of Oceania, or the whole Pacilic Ocean, 
given in Black, it is very difficult to choose. 

In both series the track of the Burke expedition across Australia 
is duly recorded. It is .+ther strange that the several Australian 
colonies are, in neither of these Atlases, honoured with separate 
maps. It will doubtless soon be nec to treat Queensland, 
Victoria, and the rest, in as much detail as has been done in both 
the volumes before us with respect to the North American colo- 
nies. In other respects, we remark in Black some good intro- 
ductory letterpress ; while Stanford’s volume is notable for a new, 
and a most convenient, method of reference. The margin is cut 
and lettered, like a ledger, so that any map can be found in a 
moment. 

Upon the whole, we think that, sup g the two volumes to 
be equal in price, Black’s Atlas would be the most desirable. But 
if, as we believe, Stanford's Atlas is considerably cheaper, the 
balance would incline the other way for all those who could not 
conveniently procure both. Black’s, however, is in its conception 
decidedly the more enterprising and original of the two; as will 
be conceded by all who have ‘taken the trouble to remark how 
many new maps of particular countries and colonies find their 
place in this edition. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 


The publication of the “Saturpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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Pro pectuses on Application. 


Tutor for COLLEGE.—A Clergyman, M.A., late Fellow of 
his College, and Examiner in the Schoois, Oxfo: d, who receives 3 his Vi arage (easily 
reached from London) Two Younz Men t> be prepared for entrance at the University, has a 
vacancy for One. He offers references to the Friends of his former Pupils (more than Twenty of 
whom oo taken their Degree), as well as to a large body of Clerg izymen and Scholars, in 
mbridze, and London — Address Rev. 5. 8., Messrs. Davis & Son, Law Booksellers, 
ondon, Cc. 


A. MARRIED CLERGYMAN (Tlonours), with large “House 
in fine open Country,prepares Two Gentlemen for the Universities, &c.—Terms ‘®5 to £109. 
Also a few Boys, under Fifteen, for the rene Schools, &e.—£45 to £50. Mathematics by a 
Graduate of St. John's. Four heurs from t.ondon, thre from Liverpool.—Address, Hzap 
Master, Messrs. Sawyer, | Castle Court, Birchin Lane, E.C. 

HILLS. —A 


RIVATE TUITION on the MALVERN 
Clergyman, B.A. of St. J. ln's College, Cambridge, without p:rochial charge, experienced 
in Tuition, takes into his family six Pupils to prepare for the Public Schools, i’rofessions, and 
Universities. Gress advantages offered for acquiring a sound knowledge of the principal 
Modern Languages. References, Kev. Dr. Vaughan, late Head Master of Harrow School, 
Parents of furmer Pupils. —Prospeetuses, with List of Entrance Places of Pupils at the. Public 
, &c., forwarded on application to Rev. F. M. Wesrwoop, West Malvern Park, Worces- 
ter-hir 


rps His Rev. W. H. . JOHNSTONE, M.A., for many years 
Professor, Examiner, and Chapls ain in oe Mili: ary College. Addiscombe, has, since the 

dissolution of the College in 161, ur the thoroux preparation of 

tor Woolwich, the Line, &c. B.omsgrove House, 
'roydon. 


( MVIL SERVICE of INDIA. —A Competitive Examination of 
Candidates will be held by the Civil_ Service Commissioners in June or July next. The 
Competition will be for not less than SIXTY “PrOIN EME NTS, and will be open to all 
natural born Pubjects of Her Majesty who,on the Ist ot May next, shall be over Fizhteen 
Years of Age and under Twenty-two, und of Good Heaith and Character. Copivs of the Rezu- 
ieton 1s may be obtained on application to the Secnerary, Civil Service Commission, Dean's 

rd, S.W, 


57 Curey Street, Lincoin’s Inn, 


“WOOLWICH, SANDHUKST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
YWO CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 


TWELVE PUPILS, are for the abeve,and prepare them and 
quickly. Terms Moverate.— M.A.,6 Angell Terrace, Brixton, 8. 


A RT UNION of LONDON.—SUBSCRIPTION ONE 
GUINEA.—Prizcholde s select from the public Exhibitions. Every Subscriber has a 
arg of a valuable Prize, and in addition, receives an Impression of a Line Engraving by 
Hi. C. Shenton and C. Hi. Jeens, from the orizinal Picture by ‘T. F. Dieksee, “ A Labour of 
Love.” together with a set of Sixteen Designs, in Outline, by P. Priolo, illustrating Tennyson's 
Pvem “ Idylls of the King.” Now ready for delivery. 
GEORGE GODWIN, } Hon. Sees. Sees. 


No. 444 West Strand, 
863. LEWIs POocouK, 


Ory L PALACE ART UNION.—BUS? of HL R. H. 
the PRINCESS ALEXANDRA in Ceramic Statuary, 12inches high. Subscription ONE 
GUINEA, entit/ing Subscrib-rs to a Bust, and also chance of a Prize in tue Drawing next 
July. A Photograph of wd interesting Bust forwarded on receipt of stamped env.lope to 
a = Subscribers whose names are at once encered will be supplied with copies early in 


I. WILKINSON, Secretary. 
LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 8.W.- 


President— The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the ‘Terms of Admission to the Library, which contains 80,000 Volumes of 
Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Lanzuages: — Subseripiion, £3 a year, or, £2 a year 
a Entrance Fee of £6; Lite Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country 
aud Ten to Town Mambers. Reading- Room open from 10 6. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Servetary ‘Litrarian. 


(THE | CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.—Share Depart- 
ment, 5 per cent. per annum posit Department, 4 per cent. ditto. The Interest 
Warrants issued haif-yearly, an Withdraw ale at fixed periods. No partnership liability, and 
the taking of land is entirely optional. Prospectuses sent free of charge. 
LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 33 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W 


TOs NOBLEMEN, MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT, and LITE- 

MEN.—To be DISPOSED OF,a SHARE of a LONDON VERIODICAL, of 
Political Influence. £5,000 to «10,000 re quired. A large guaranteed Tnevine, and 
no risk.—Apply, by letter only, to Avena, at Mr. King's, Law Stationer, Gray's Inn Squar 


UBLISHERS and the BOOK TRADE.—To Let, in Paternoster 


Siberia. Family Atlases. 


Row, newly built Premises,—Inquize of Joun Kxicur & Sons, Soap Works, Old Grove? 
Lane, St. George's East. 
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The Saturday Review. 


ST: GEORGE'S HOSPITAL, Hyde Park Corner. Instituted 
1 neorporated by Actof Parliament, 1834. 
The Weekly Board of Governors beg to ab the crtention of the Public to the state of the 
finances of this old-established IL a Fig 
‘The present number of beds provided is 350. 
The Receipts last year, Tegacies, Were 


CY 3,000 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated 

DEANE'S—Electro-plate Tea end Baskets, &c. 
DEANE" = Hot W. of Tin dish covers, in Sets, 18s., 30s., 


DEANE'S_Papier Mach Tea Trays, in Sets, from 2is.,new and elegant patterns constantly 


DEAN nd Birass Goods, Kettles, Preserving Pama, 
“S—Copper and Brass es, ns, 
E ANE'S—Moderator and Rock Lamps, a iarge and handsome b 
)EANE'S—Domestic Baths for every = Bath-rooms fitted complete. 

JE ANE'S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in odern 

JEAN E'S—Bedsteads, in Iron and d Brass, with Bedding ot or qu 

JE ANE’S—Register Stoves, i d Lond 


ANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, great vai variety of patterns. 
DEAN E'S_Tin and Japan Goods, Iron inary Utensils. 
JE ANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well strong, and 
JE ANE : ‘S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, and Wire Work. 


IE ANE'S—G ly-designed patterns in Gl 3-ligh' 


New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUR, and FURNISHING LIST Gratis and 


DEANE & CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
Estanuisnep A.D. 1700. 


The Expenditure amounted to ..........0...s0006 
Stock Sold to make up the deficiency 
Annual and hol jane are 80) 
he [Hospital is enable’ to ho! property 

Order of the W 'y Board, CHELSEA, Chairman. 

A report aioe been pee that this Hospital has become entitled to a large sum of 
money under the will of the late Atkinson Morley, Esq., the Weekly Board think it right to 
state the fact (which is well known to the Governors) that, by Soa of Mr. Morley’s will, the 
bequ est is tobe specially applied in the establishment of a Convalescent Institution in connexion 

with St. Some s Hospital, and not fur the gene \ purposes < the Hospital itself; and further, 

t until July, 1865, no part of the bequest wi come able. 
that Untl “By Ordet of the Week'y Board. payab’® W. J. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
HELP fi for POOR SICK C HILDREN. —A most urgent Appeal 
in the enjoyment of Health and Afflue 

he ROYAL INFIRMARY, Waterloo Road, 5. (instituted 1816), affords Medical Aid to 
2,000 Suffering Poor Children every month, and being now greatly depre ssed from want of 
the Committee cannot continue its benefits without further ee a 

Lhe HELP of the ent is most EARNESTLY ENT. 

180 Waterloo Read ENTON. Seerctaru. 
MONEY. — #10, 000. — Immediate ADVANCES are M: ADE 

to Officers in the Army and others, with secrecy and despatch, by a Private 
upon note of hand, life inte: ests, reversions, legacies, land, houses, or other inanes hy a 
5 per eent.— Address, A. B.. 6 Norris Street, St. James's. 8.W. 

QALE by AUCTION of Carved Oak Furniture, in Library x 
s Hall, and Dining Tables, Antique Cabinets and Book Cases, Prie Dieux and Hizh-backed 
Chairs of e!aborate Workmanship, Carved Screens, a very fine Oak Staircase, a Magnificent 

Oak Bedstead, a Richly Carved Oak Chimney-piece, ditto Brackets, some of larze size, 
numerous Figures of Saints and Angels, Crucifixes and other Symbolical furnishings ; Picture- 
Yrames and Medallions; Jardinieres and Reading Tables, Ebony Cabinets, Marqueterie 
‘Tables and Escritoires, with numerous items of an Autique Character, such es Clocks, 
Candelabra, Utrecht Velvet Tapestry, &c. &c. 

G. & H. BONHAM, Auctioneers, of Leicester Street, Leicester Square, will Sell the a 
importation of CARVED FURNITURE on Friday, March ry at Twelve o'clock at Noon 


punetually, in their Upper Rooms, aud will forward Catalogues to Gentlemen who will favour 
them with their address. 


GPE SCIAL NOTICE.—Dissolution of Partnership.— W aRWICK 

& Son beg to acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, and their Friends, that in consequence of the 
retirement of the Senior Partner the whole of their Stock (with the exception of .oods manu- 
factured this year) will, for this and the following month, be sold at a pemeneen of 20 per cent. 
for cash, so as to make room tor an entire new stock.—i24 Regent Street, L ndon. 


YDROPATHIC SANA TORIUM, SupBRooK =Park, 
Richmond Lill, Dr. E. W. E, M.A., M.D. Edin. The 
TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane's sain direction. Consuitations in 
London at the City Turkish and Hydropathic Baths, 5 5 South Street, Finsbury, every Tuesday 
and Friday, between | and 4. 


M: ALVERN.—THE WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT 

and I10ME for INVALIDS. Erected by Dr. Wusow when he introduced the Water 
Cure int. 70 Patients, and has now ‘Turkish Bath attached.—For terms, 
apply to TLSON 


N OTICE to BOOK-BUYERS.— Now ready, No. 64 of 
JOUN RUSSELL S\ITH'S CATALOGUE of 1500 choice, useful, and curious Books, 

at very moderate prices. Gratis on application, or by post for a Postage Label.—J. 

2% Soho Square, London. 


SU PERIOR CHEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY.—At 
this Library may be seen a Large Collection of Works in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
TRAVELS, SCIENCE, and RELIGION, now on Sale at very greatly Reduced Prices. 
Many of them will be found well suited for Village and Parochial yo Book Societies, 
Church Institutes, and other Literary Societies. Catalogues gratis and post free 

Bers’s Librerv. 19 Holles St-eet. Cavendish Square, London. w. 


OOSEY MINIATURE PIANOFORTE, 17 Guineas, in 
Walnut or Mahogany, is suitable for the Drawing-room, Study, or School-room, and has 

the full compass. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


BOOSEY MINIATURE PIANOFORTE possesses great 


Boosey MINIATURE PIANOFORTE is made in the very 


st manner, and, from its strength and compact form, is especially adapted for the Cabin 
ofa sine or an extreme Ciimate. 


Boosey MINIATURE PIANOFORTE.— An extensive 
poo. oy ng seen at Boosey & Sons, 24 Holles Street ; where also an Illustrated Pro- 


NDIA OUTFITS.—SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., Army, 


East India, and Colonial Agents, 66 Brook Street, Renate Benare, supply Officers, members 
of the Civil Service, and persons proce ding to een poe the Colaunies, with the necessary OUT- 
FITS. Price list on application. Passages secured, beepage angen or cleared, and every 
description of agency transacted. SAUNDE RS. OTLEY, Co. 

SHILLING POCKET OVERLAND GUIDE TO INDI ‘A, AUSTRALIA, &c. 
with Diary and Map, post free for 13 stamps, quuteins the fullest information for the Overland 
Traveller.—66 I Brook Street, Hanover Square, 


uN A RRIVAL of the PRINCESS ALEXANDRA. —Opera, Race, 

and Field Glasses, matchless for great masnifving power and sharpness of definition. 
The largest and best selection at prices from 30s. each, at Cattacnan’s, 234 New Bond Street, W., 
Corner of Conduit Street.—N.B. Sole Agent to Voigtlander. Vienna. 


R. 


QUTLINE for ILLUMINATION, designed in honour of the 


approaching Royal Marriage. 1s. 6d. 
Wixson & Newrox, and all Stationers, Artists’ Colourmen. &c. 


JY AUTHORITY.—New and Authentic Portraits of H.R.H. 
the PRINCE of WALES, and H.R.H. the PRINCESS ALEXANDRA of DEN- 
MARK.—It is respecttully announced thata Portrait of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Sales, and a Companion Portrait of oe Royal Highnessthe Princess Ale xandra of Denmark, 
ved in the finest style by Mr. Wa. Hort, and dedicated. by permission, to Her Majesty, 
be shortly pubiished by Mr. Mircnett, Royal Library, 33 Old Bond Street. 
Price to Subscribers, 10s. 6d. each. 
Impressions will be delivered in the order Subscribe? for. 
RINCESS ALEXANDRA and the PRINCE of WALES. 
—The NEW CARTES, by Paris, as Companion Portraits, is. 6d. 
3s. each. Post tree on of stamps. —Mzcut & Bazty, 112 Regent 
ion. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ' ALBUMS, from 2s. Gd. to 30 guineas 


each. All the newest patterns —Meca: & Sane, 112 Regent Street, London. 


(CARTES de VISITE. Every Copy Published, at Mrcur & 


Bazrn's, 112 Regent Street, London. Catalogues of Names free on application. 


Your CREST, ADDRESS, or INITIALS stamped on 
Paper and Envelopes, in any Colours, WITHOUT CHARGE FOR THE DIES, by 
Henry Reep, Stationer, 57 Ox! ord Street (2 doors from Berners ~ ya Highly glazed Note 
Paper, 4s. per ream, unequalled in the Trade; Card Plate engraved in any style, 2s. 100 best 
painted for 2s. Every article in Stationery of superior ut the lowest prices. 


N°..¢ CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER and 
NVELOPES with ARMS, CREST, or MONOGRAMS plain. — RODRIGUES’ 


Superior Cream- laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100; a Note, full size, 5 quires for 6d.; 
Paper, 4s. 6d. All kinds of gE equally 


T 
r | YHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The REAL 
NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 30 years ago by WEES AR 6. 8. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkinetos and Co., is beyond the 
very best articie next to sterling silver that can be e mgieved as such, Site useful y or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful set, ae of first ‘quality f for finish and durability, as follows :— 


Fiddle or | Thread or King’s or 
Old Silver wick Lily Military, 
tern, | Pattern. 
13 Forks 113 0 240 20 0 21 0 
12 Table 113 0 240 20 0 215 0 
12 Dessert Forks ....... 140 ino 16 0 117 0 
12 Dessert 5) 140 ino 115 0 117 6 
12 Tea 5 eee 016 0 120 150 170 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls. ow 0 013 6 015 0 01 0 
2 Sauce I 060 os 0 
1 Gravy Spoon. 066 010 0 ono 012 0 
2Salt Spoons, gilt o34 046 050 050 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowi ois 023 026 o20 
1 Pair of Su 026 036 040 040 
140 176 10 0 iro 
026 056 060 070 
1 Soup Ladh 0 017 0 017 0 100 
Sugar Sifter 033 046 050 
1 
Total 919 9 | 13103 6 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest to contain the above, and a 

relative number of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and ueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 


(CUTLERY warranted. —The Most Varied Assortment of 


TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all Meta LA on Sale ry WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerstive only because o; of the sales. 
Table Dessert 
Carvers 
| Dozen. Dozen. nana 
| s. a. 8. 
- -inch Ivory Handles ...... 2 6 10 0 43 
-inch Fine Ivory Handles n 6 43 
Ivory Balance Handles 46 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles .... vo 73 
4-inch Finest Atrican Ivory Handles. 320 26 0 1 
Ditto, Carved Handles, silver Ferules....... 0 17 6 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handies, any pattern 20 9 0 7 6 
Silver Handies, of any Pattern | 20 
Bons ann Forus | 
Dozen. 
White Bone Handles lo 86 26 
pine Handles ...... 20 17 0 46 
Black med Should | wo uo 40 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted Han | Bo 90 30 


The largest stock in qeitenene of plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, 
and of the new plated Fish Carve 


ISH COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 
material, in ccent variety, and of the newest and most recherché patteri 4 are on Show at 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. Tin Dish Covers, fa ba the set of six ; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 35s. 6d. 
the set of six; Lams modern patterus, 39s. 9d. the set ; Britannia metal, with or with- 
out silver plated handles, £3 11s. to £6 8s. the sot “of vie electro-piated. £9 to 421 the set of 
four. Block tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 128. to 30s.; Britannia metal, 
77s. ; electro-plated on nickel, fuli size, £9. 


W ILLIAM 8. BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had Gratis, and free by post. It contains 
upwards of 500 Lilustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Sliver and Electro Plate, Mickel 
Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimneypieces, Kichen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns, and Kettles, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Koome, 
at 39 Street, W.; ; 1, 1a,2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and Derry 8 Place ; 
Newmans ews. 


pre NG-ROOM and LIBRARY CHANDELIERS | for 
Candles and Gas, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, and Glass. 
Statuettes in Parian, Vases and other Ornaments, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford Street, W. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and beg t- Lustres, for Gas and 
lass Dessert Services, 


Candles. Glass Dinner Services, for 
Twelve Persons, from for Twelve Persons, from 42. All 
Articles marked in Plain ioe 


Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
orders promptly executed. 
LONDON —Snow Rooms, 45 Oxronn Srxerr, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Maxcracrory and Snow Rooms, Broan Starer. 
Established 1807 


MENTON, HOLLINS, & CO., Stoke-upon-Trent, beg to inform 
Architects, tho Gentes onl “others that in demand for 
their Encaustic and Mosaic Pavements, and with the view the 
orders, they have opened an additional SHOW ROOM at their Establishment, 50 Cond 
Street, Loudon, where experienced Draughtsmen will at in attendance to 


information required. 
seotint of Slane, will also be promptly furnished on appli- 


Drawings and Estimates, on the 
cation at the manufactory , Stoke-upon 

MINTON & CO. take the present at coemvaitty of stating that they have always in stock a 
— jena varied assortment of Tiles suitable for Flower Boxes, Stoves, and other ornamental 


ps MINTON & CO. further give notice, that they have no special Depot in London for on 
= productions in China, M. and E but the same may be obtained of 
the principal Dea.ers. 


Sermon chea 
WEDDING CARDS, and WEDD VEL OPES. Printea and Stamped in Silver, with 
ARMS or CREST in the latest fashion. CARD-PLATE elegantly engraved.and 100 

Cards printed for 4s. 6d.,at HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Parcels and Packages to All Parts of the World by 
WHEATLEY & CO.’S flate Weghorn) Parcel Express, 


Agenc 
TARIFFS WITH RATES TO FIVE. ‘HUNDRED PLACES. 
cue y, at 23 t Street, S.W.; Chaplin's, Regent Circus, W.; 156 Cheapside, E.C.; and the 
Office, 15! Street, E.( 
PHRESHER'S COLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS, — 
Prize Me« awarded to TIRESHER and Gane, for very fine and superior 
FLANNEL SIRTS. India Tweed Suits, and India Gauze Waistcoats. Lists of Prices on 
application to ‘hresher and Gleuny, General Outtitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


ARLAND & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, &c., and 
Manufacturers of cvery description of CHURCH and DOMESTIC MEDI EV AI, 
F URNITU RE, Paper Hangings, &e. Designs and Estimates furnished, or en [llustrated 
u p ‘Kooms, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 


(Prize Medal — 1 Exhibition, 1862.) 
WEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS—% TON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 
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i JNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1825. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
24 SUFFOLK STREET, a. MALL EAST, LONDON, 8.W. 
CAPITAL £600,000. 


sient. 
HIS GRACE CHARLES THOMAS; LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
‘ames Alderson, Fsq., M.D. Ape Bight Rev. of Oxfi 
Francis Barlow, The Hon Pellew, 
Edward Buller, Esq. Dean of Nore 
The Ven. Archdeacon Burney, D.D. ‘The Bight Hon. my the Lord Chief Baron of 
Lord Robert G. Cecil, M.-P. the Exchequer. 
Sir Robert C harles Dallas, pent. Edward Romilly, Esq. 
Francis H. Dickinson, Thomas Watson, Esq., M.D. 
Sir Francis H. 5 The Right Hon. James Stuart Wortley. 
Robert Hook, 4 John Wray, Esq. 
Arthur St Esq. John Copley Wray, Esq. 


-tenths of the profits to the 
sured are r 

ts ve 
Since the etabiiahment of the Society in 1825 the amount of additions allotted to the assured 
the Medical Referee is in each case paid by the Society. 


Office is not jired except in particular cases. 
ja 
4 of ro be obtained om epplication to the Office, or to to the Correspondents of 
Socie 
The Rev. A. G. DAY, Caius Coll ‘'ambridge, 
Professor M. BURROWS. Clevedon’ Hours Park Town, Oxford. 
CHARLES M. WILLICH, Secretary and nd Actuary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


Established a.v. 1700, by Chanter of King George the First, and confirmed by 
pecial Acts of Parliament. 
Chief Office, Rovaz Excuanor, Loxvon; Branch, 29 Pare 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
GEORGE PEARKES BARCLAY, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
Sir JOHN PELLY, Bart., Deputy- Governor. 


Directors. 
TTenry Bainb: Esq. Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
Robert Barc coy th Earl of Leven and Melville. 
John Garratt Cattley, Esq. Charles John Manning, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. Henry Nelson, Esq. 
William Davidson, on. Josceline Wm. Percy. 


Eric Carrin, ‘Smit 
William Soltau, 

Ro ‘oseph Somes, Esq P. 
William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. William Esq. 
James Stewart Hodgson, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 


we, Esq. 
Fredk. ‘Edimann, Esq. 


hip. 
« eres Bonus equal to the a B returns of Mutual Societies, with the additional 
tee of a large invested Capital-Stoc 
The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have 


been tested by the experience of nearly a ag a Harr. 
‘The Corporation have always allowed th » serve in the Militia, Yeomanry, or 
Corps, within United Kin of charge. 
A Prospectus on application, 


and Table of Bonus w: 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


H4ND- IN-HAND INSURANCE OFFICE, 
No.1.NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1696. Extended to Life Insurance 1836. 


Directors. 
T. Fuller Esq. 
y Palmer Chapman, Esq. William t, Esq 


John Lettsom E Hiot, Esq. ‘Thomas Turner, 
ames jaile, Esq. Henry Wil 
John Gurney Hoare, ‘W. Esdaile Winter, Esq. 


Esq. 
Auditors—Col. the Hon. P. F. Cust, James Esdaile, je. Hen. Gordon E. Surtees, Esq. 
nkers—Messrs. Goslings & Sharpe, 19 Fieet Street. 
Physician—Thomas K. Chambers, M.D., 22 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square. 
Standing Counsel—The Hon. A. J. Ashley, 32 Lincoln's Inn 
Soliciturs—Messrs. Nicholl, Burnett, & Newman, 18 Carey 
Seer — Richard 


Actuary—James M. Terry, Esq. etary— A 
LIFE 
This Office offers a low scale of bers without participation in peotin, 
or a member's seal of premiums with an oes participation in the whole of ti he profits after 


five annual pa: 
ens participation in profits has jelded an annual abatement of 52} per cent. 
niums all policies of five years’ standing. 
The effect of the Abatement is thus shown :— 


Age when Sum_ | Annual Premium for Reduced 
insured. | insured. first Five Years. Annual Premium. 


20 21,000 #221 15 10 200 7 2 
30 2,000 338 4 2 77 
40 3,000 10117 6 8 80 
5,100 22815 0 108 13 4 


Tf, instead of taking the benefit of a sotueed payment, a member chooses to employ the 
amount of the abatement in a insu may, his cog 
out an * SAditionsl policy at the end of the “frst five years average, more than 45 per 
cent. on the sum otafacity insured, and at the end of the second five years of above 20 per cent. 
more, with further additions afterwards. 

ples of the A to be thus obtained at the existing 
rate of profits : 


Age w tions, by re-assuring | tions, by re-assuri 
insured. “at end of first five | at end of second five 
years. years. 

20 £1,000 21,475 21,700 

30 2,000 2,937 3,370 

40 3,900 4,372 4,985 

5.000 7,131 8.023 


Asa third alternative quate a may have the amount of the abatement converted year by 


year intoa at death. 
DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances are effected at the usual 
By Order of ti of the Board, RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL BANK (Limited).—6 Lothbury, E.C. 
Capital, 43,000,000. Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 


rt dlow, Esq. William Murdoch, Esq. 
Ww Esq. Robert les, 
Andrew Lusk, Esq. J s Dickson, Esq. 
Michael Hall, Eos. Joveph Underwood, Esq. 
Alex. L. Elder, E: is 8. B, Edenborough, 
Robert 8. Price, 


rice, 
Current persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed on minimum 
Monthly Balances. 
Pe od of Credit and Circular Notes issued to all Parts of the world, and Agencies under- 
The Bank takes of Securities, receives and undertakes all 
charge Dividends, ordinary 


R. A. BENTHAM, Manager. 


CANADA AGENCY ASSOCIATION, Limited (established 
1856), 125 Gresham House, London, E. 


The Hon. Mr. —_— HALIBURTON, M.P., Chairman. 
Kingscote, 
Moutgomerie, 


Solicitors — Messrs. Freshfields & Newman. 
Glyn, Mills, & Co. 
egotiate the prompt investment of moneys on freehold 
in t. guaran Association, to 
Canad, Inert at 7p cent. per bei 
HENRY N. LONG, Secretary. 


ReCk,. LIFE ASSURANCE COM PANY. 
‘W BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, , E.C. 
Established a.p. 1806. 
of the ACCUMULATED FUND, £3,161,252 
Copies noua. ‘aluation 
SOHN GODDARD, Actwary.__ Actuary. 


ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
EW BRIDGE STRERT, 


The Right Hon. Lord TRED TREDEGAR, President. 


Fred. Pollock, Esq., V.P. Richard Guiting, 
James Spicer, Esq. .V.P. Peter 
Burgoyne Esq. John Alidin 
.H. Cavendish, he Sir Alexander Morison, M.D. 
Fred Es. John Charles Templer, Esq. 
Charles Curling, Esq Richard Twining, 
Sharles Dyneley, Eon Il. 8. H. Wollaston, 


Pie eaaaee, established in 1762, was one of the earliest Offices on the mutuat 


The entire profits are divisible a its Members, no portion of the same being diverted 
either for dividends on shares, as in Offices, or for “ Commission " to agen 
century of its has paid £16,460,000 in claims, and £15,260,000 for 
muses On 
The invested capi capital, on December 31, 1862, exceeded Five millions sterling. 
The reserve at the’ last “rest,” in December 1 1859, exceeded £770,000, as a basis for future 


divisio 
unen the Bye metaw of December 19, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to participa- 
n the bo: 

New csunsere} in im the current year (1863) will be placed among that number after payment of 
their first premium, and will become entitled to a rateable share in the bonus to be made in 
December 1869, and in all future benefits of the Office. 

Scrrenver or Poricirs. — The full value is on deduction. 

Loans ow Poxicixs.— The Directors will ma 
ednesday, qo to receive proposals for 
New Assurances a a Short Account of the Society may be had on application, personally or 


b: at th 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


PPURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 


Warranted First-Class. 
P. & 8. BEYFUS, 144 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ml d Catalogues gratis and post-free on application. 


PENCILS, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks. W. Faser’s 
Polygrade Lead Pencils, sold by all Shationers and Artists’ Colourmen. Sole Agents; 
Herxtzmann & Rocnussen, 9 Friday Street. London, E.C. 
THE JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERNATIONAL 
in awarding to SMEE'S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, 


“ SOMNIE ER,” the ONLY Paize Mevat or Honourable Mention given to 
Bedding of any fa — say in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and page ll, Me 2014: 
he Somnier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and moderate in price;"..... “acom- 
bination as simple as it is ingenious;".... . "a it is comfortabic. 


To be obtained ot most respectabie U patsterere ond Beddin, lesale of 
the Manufacturers, WM. SMEE & SONS, Finsbury. Landon. 


CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES — the most secure against Fire 


Thieves. 
CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF DOORS. 
CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR and STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S CASH and DEED BOXES. 


Illustrated Price List a post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churehyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester; Wolverhampton. 
NEW STUDIO EASEL. Very « and Etticacious, 
WINSOR & NEWTON, M London. 


SA! AUSAGE and MINCING MACHINE.—The Guinea one of 


Burgess and Key's is the best; it is simple, easily cleaned, uicker in operation than 
any other. BURGESS & KEY, Makers, 9 Newgate Strect, EC. Illustrated particulars free 


RUSHERS of COTTON SEED and LINSEED. 
MARLAND & Co., 6 New High Street, Manchester.—Prices of Cake or Oil will be sent 


& PERRIN 8’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
d by Ci i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None ¢ | Genuiae without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
*.* Sold by Crosse & Brackwert; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen 


EETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. — Messrs. LEWIN 

MOSELY & SONS, 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W., direct attention to their GUM- 

COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE for Artificial Teeth, &e., speciaily yy at the 

Class 17, No. Single Teeth from 5s. Sets from Five Guineas. 
ree. For the 


It and efficacy of their system, vide Lancet. 
[PROV EMENT of ‘the VOICE by DR. LOCOCE'S 
WAFERS.— Extract of a letter from Mr. Jas. Froud, Chemist, Dorchester. 


Others who delight in harmon mix in join public 

Peele" without a with them * Dr. Locock,’ as the Wafers are significantly cal 
afers a ot consumption, coughs, and all disorde 

and. lungs. taste. Price Is. lid. and’ 2s. 3s. Od. per box. “sold by ail 


druggist 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
-BROWN COD LIVER OLL, 
prescribed by the most as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ae, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British Embassy at 
“TI have frequently prescribed Dr. De Jonon's salutary ef -Brown Cod ee I have every 


Teason to be satisfied with its beneficial and 


Dr. LETHEBY, Medical Officer of Health, and Chief Analyst to the City of London. 
“ It is, I believe, universally acknowledged that Dr. 's Light-Brown OiL 
thera; "and from m y in 
as great thes peutic pores vestigations, I have no doubt of its 


in uarts, capsul labelled signature, 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists and 

CONSIGNEES > 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — What Diseases are 


more Fatal in their consequences Throats, or 
fi best is TING 


AS KEATING, 79 
sll in Wor! 


JINNEF ORD’S PURE. “FLUID MAGN ESIA has been, 
during twenty-five years,em ly sanctioned of Medical Stomach Heartburn, uni- 


b Testimonial fi most emi hom are the 


ot the greatest therapeutic in which’ the prescribes patient’ may the utmoet 


by THOMAS Chemist, 7 St. Paul's Church- 
[ NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, 
The Jurors of Crass 2 have swarded e PRIZE MEDAL for the Superiority of the 


Sold by all Grovere, Chandlers, Oilimen , 
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36s.; Cham- 


TMPERIAL SHERRY, 30s.; XL, 36s.; P 
15 John Street, 


Wine Company, 314 Oxtord Street, w. ; City 


Ke AHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.—This 
Trish Whidky sival js the finest French Brand: It is pure, mild, mellow, 
id in “bottles. 3s. 8d., at the 1 houses in London ; by the 
egents in the principal towns in England ; or wholesale at 8 Great Windmill Street, W. 
Observe the real seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


LLSOPP’S ALE and GUINNESS’S STOUT.—Jonn F. 
Bices & Co., Sole Contractors for Bottled Beer to the Japerntionsl Exhibition ; Agents 
for Samuel Allsopp & Sons’ India Pale and Burton Ale, and Guinness, Son, & o = tra Stout; 
Importers of Wines and Spirits. Offices and Stores: the Royal Exchange, E.C. The 
Supplied on Liberal Terms for Cash. 


Laer TEA.—W. & G. LAW are now Selling a Mixture, 
as ps 4d. per Ib., consisting of the Finest Teas of 1861-2, ex “ Fiery Cross,” “* Northfleet,” 
bw us,” along with the Finest Teas of 2-3. ere has been 
Season to be compared wit agnificent Teas. Carriage paid on 

upwards to any Railway Station in England. 
Tea and Coffee Warehouse, 544 New Oxford Street (near Mudic’s). 


ust published, 1 vol. fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

PIGRAMS, Pree and Modern ; Humesons, Witty, Satiri 
E Boal, Panegyrical, Monumental. Edited, w an Introductory 
the Kev. Joun Booru, B.A., Cam! 

London : Loncuan, Gasex, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. * 
ARCHBISHOP THOMSON’S “ LAWS OF THOUGHT.” 
Lately published, fcp. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
A®§ OUTLINE of the necessary LAWS of THOUGHT; 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. Witu1am Tnomson, 
D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. Fifth Edition, revised and improved. 
London: Green, & Co.. 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. ROGET’S ENGLISH THESAURUS. 
The Tweifth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
HESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, 
ified and d so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in 
Literary By M. Rocer, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College 
of Phy , corrected, 


HORNIMAN ’S PURE TEA in Packets, the Leaf not covered 
with Colour. Importing Tea without colour on the leaf prevents the Chinese passing off 
inferior leaves as in the usual kinds. Horniman's Tea is uncoloured, therefore, always good 
alike, Sold by 2,280 Agents. 


LITTLEBOY'S PURE FLOUR.—Crowmarsh Mills, Wal- 
lingford London Depot, 282 Oxford Street. 
WILL SHORTLY BE ABROAD. 


T HE 
Now ready, 6d. 


"THE SOCIAL and POLITICAL BEARINGS of the 
AMERICAN DISRUPTION. By A. J.B. Bexesronp Horr. 
London: Wittram Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 
Maidstone: Wicxuam, Week Street, and C. J. Cooxe, Middle Row. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 2is. 


A DAUGHTER of EVE: a Novel. FrisweE 
Author of “ Sham,” “ Ghost Stories and Phantom F: 
“ Bears merit of cleverness vigour." 
“ The chapters ; the reader is 
“ Of undeniable power, vivacity, insight and pathos.” — Morn 
“ A most striking work, brilliant, exciting, and ably pg The: plot is well defined, and 
sustained throughout with care and caution.” —Sun 
“ Should gain for the Author a high place on the roll of novelists."—Morning Herald. 
Ricuarv Bentiry, New Street. 


This day. 8vo. 
and REVIEWS. their ‘Ori in, History, General 
Character and Ss yh F udgment of the Arches’ Court, 
Review of Judgment. By the Rev. Rosexr A., Rector of Marnhull. 
: Ronert Hanpwicee, 192 Piccadilly. 
This day is published, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


OFFICES from the SERVICE BOOKS of the HOLY 
imEASTERN CHURCH, with Translation, Notes, and Glossary. By the Rev. Rrcwano 


& u“ Greet, Street, Covent Garden, London; and 


This day, 
A DIALOGUE on the BEST FORM of GOVERNMENT. 
By the Right Honourable Sir Gronoz Coanewart Lewis, Bart., M 
London: Parken, Son, & Bovay, West Strand. 
Second Edition, post 8vo. 9s. 
Les RE HOURS in TOWN. A Selection from the Con- 
tributions of A. K. H. B. to “ Fraser's Magazine.” 
London Parker, Son, & Bovan, West Strand. 


OMPANION to the BALL-ROOM, by Miss Leonora Geary, 


SCHOOLMASTER OF ALTON 


containing a clear of Quadrilles, Lance, &ec.. is Now Ready. T 
Mr. Mitchell, ry, 3 Old Bom Street ; and at her residence, 14 G: 
Bond Street. ls. ; we post, s. id. 


Gilt edges, 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 8d. 
HO’S WHO in 1863. The Fifteenth Annual Edition. 


Feenage, Baronetage, Knightage, Parliament: Guide, Dignitaries of Church, 
Judges, &c. most useful and eet Book of Reference published. a 


USEFUL WEATHER. ‘GU IDE for FARMERS, GAR- 


Just ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 12s. 


GHAKESPERE'S HOME at NEW PLACE, STRATFORD- 

M. 


Vierce Baornens & Co., 1 Amen Corner. 
fep. 8vo. 28.; or by post for 24 stamps. 


‘ust published, fep. 

"THE SHAKSPERE TREASURY, of Subject Quotations, 
nenenuneandetenien” Designed for the use of Writers. 
Hopson 22 Street. 


(THE PRINCESS ALEXANDRA ol the ROYAL DANISH 
HOUSE. A Genealogy, by Faaxz Tarmu. 
Published by Franz Tuma, Foreign Bookseller, 3 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W 


Green. & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
NEW EDITION OF KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL GAZETTEER. 


In One large Volume, 8vo. of 1,360 pages, comprising about 50,000 Names of Places, 
cloth, 30s.; or half-russia, 35s. 
DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY Descriptive, Physical, 
Statistical, and Historical; Forming a com “ General Gazetteer 
World. By ALEXANDER KEITH F.R F.R.G.S., &c., 
grapher in Ordinary to her Majesty. Second Edition, revised to 
February | 


London: Lonewan. Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Recently published, post 8vo. bound, 9s. ; ; an Appendix of Latin Epithets, 


RADUS of the LATIN LANGUAGE; containing e 
Word used by the Poets of good authority. Compiled and prepared express 4 
for the use of Eton, Westminster, = 
Schools; King’s College, D. Yoxon, 
B.A. Eighth Edition, revised ond ‘with ry At 
Epithets classified according to their English meaning. 


YONGE’S DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS, 3s. 6d. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
A New Edition, | vol. post 4to. cloth, 21s. 
N ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON ; containing all the Greek 


Words used by Writers of good authority.” By C.D. Yooe, B.A. Fourth 
Edition, thoroughly revised. 


I new edition for the press, wore | the phrases, wi 
Py iy over the whole work very <oartas Som the original pas of taking 
except from the purest # 


carefully, correcting errors wherever he ‘either 
vered them himself, or had them pointed giving all in the very words aus 
kindness of others. Considerable iters themselves. 


London: Lonoman, Green, rt Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW EDITION OF “ WOOD'S ALGEBRA,” BY LUND. 
The Sixteenth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
OOD’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, for the use of Students 
in the University of Cambridge. A New Edition, revised and i ved 

the Rev. + Lonp, B.D., late Fellow and Sadierian Lecturer of John's 
College, Cambridge. 
LUND’S COMPANION to WOOD’S ALGEBRA. 7s. 6d. 
LUND’S KEY to WOOD’S ALGEBRA. 7s. Gd. 


London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


ADAPTED TO THE “REVISED CODE.” 
May now be had, 18mo. sewed, 9d. 
HE SIX STAN DARDS of ARITHMETIC, Standard II. 

d d Course of Exercises in Numeration, Addition, and 
Subtraction ; with “Wathods of Solving the Questions, By Watrer M‘Leop, F.R.G.S., 
M.C.P., Royal Military Asyluin, Chelsea. 

STANDARD I. comprising 650 Questions in Mental and Slate Arthmetic, &c., 9d. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


THE REV. DR, KENNEDY'S COLLECTION OF ENGLISH HYMNS. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
YMNOLOGIA CHRISTIANA; or, Psalms and H 
selected and ag in the order of the Christian Seasons. By Bensamin 
Rose, SeEeeey, D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury School, and Prebendary of 


London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Just published, Avo. 6d. 
NGLISH CONVICTS BEFORE and AFTER their 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ladgate Hill. 


Now ready, 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 18s. 


HE LIFE of BISHOP WARBURTON rd Bishop of 
1760 to 1779); with Remarks on his Works. the Rev. J. S. 
Watson, M.A., aa uthor ot “ The Life of Professor Porson,” &c. 


“A good lif ci War embracing the | tion,” its Author, his quarrels, and his friend- 
terary histor the im relation to ships. Mr. Weteon ‘has brought together 
on 


out by the 


Just published, with Map, Is. 


(THE COLONY of RUPERT LAND. Where Is It, and by 
A Dialogue on bev her North America, and in free 


: Srawronp, 6 Charing Cross, 8. W. 


PROPOSED NEW LONDON RAILWAYS, &c.—Stanford’s 


Map of eee > Railways, Bridges, E kments, & < cludi: Proposed 
Railway and other P; ght bee Par Tor also the ie. sanc- 
inches by mches,on a scale of 2 toa 


In sheet, 2s. ; 6s. 
London: Eowanp Sraxronp, 6 Charing Cross, 8. W. 


published, Is. 


QuUR MILITARY ADMINISTRATION, PAST . and 
PRESENT, Considered in a Letter to the Premier. By W. 0. 
London : Eowarp Staxrorp, 6 Charing Cross, 


GYPT.—NAPOLEON’S GRAND WORK on EGYPT, 
DESCRIPTION DE L’EGYPTE, original ear 
90 Plates, 11 vols. in ver published, were folio, and 17 Vols. of text (copies of this, the nist sumptuous ing nearly 


on," by Lady Guest, £5 Ss. — “ Fielding'’s Works,” last 
‘aricatures, Oddities and 
n ry m, in ids. 
t ay J. H. Newman, 18 vols. hal: 
Magazine,” by C. Lamb, Hazlitt, , Tom Hood, Tal: &e. 15 vols, 
Setof the »” 47 vols. neatly bow: fe Stamp. 
R. Simpson, 10 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 


DEBATES in PARLIAMENT — (Hansard) —from 1841 to 


1844, including the great Discussions Trave. 20 half- 


e here, 
in one bale, consigned to posterity, all that it more difficult to find 
can want to know about the “ *'Divine Lega- books.""— Reader. 
London: Lonoman, Gagen, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


The Sixth Edition, thoroughly revised ; Supsepeesting all the Additions and Correc- 
tions of the Eleventh Edition of the origina to which is added an Index of all the 
Passages of Latin Authors referred to and explained in the Grammar, 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

UMPT’S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Translated _ from the 
Eleventh Edition of the Original, and adapted 
Dr. L. Scumirz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh 
Additions and Corrections ‘by the Author Translator. 
“ A new translation of the best Latin Grammar in existence: a work which ought to be in 

the library of, not only every Latin student, but every Latin scholar." —A thenceum. 

London: Lonoman, Gazen, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
TAMMERING and STUTTERING, their Netave and 
Treatment. By James D., F.S.A., &c. Author of a 
of the Philosophy of Voice and Speech,” &e. fth ‘Edition, revised and 
London : Garen, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
ow ready, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


[NCIDENTS in MY LIFE. By D. D. Home (Spiti 
London: Ganex, & Co. 
PUSEY and OTHERS v. JOWETT.—An accurate REPORT 
Oxford: Huxny London: Rivixetons, Waterloo Place. 
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much to be desired. subject, raking up for this purpose not only 
Notes and Queries, Second Series, vol. &. p88. the accessible literature, but the fugitive 
“Exhaustive treatment is the capital re- sheets of the period, masses of controversial. 
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BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for MARCH 1863. 
No. DLXIX. 2s. 6d. 


Contents : 
NA —Parr XIV. 

No. 19.—Motive Power (concluded). 
MRS. CLIFFORD’S MARRIAGE. I. 
AN ENGLISH VILLAGE~IN FRENCH. 
LORD MACKENZIE’S ROMAN LAW. 
THE PERIPATETIC POLITICIAN—IN FLORENCE. 
THE FRANK IN SCOTLAND. 
KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 
THE OPENING OF THE SESSION. 


Wittram Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
FRASER'S MAGAZINE for MARCH, 2s. 6d. 


Conrars : 
Wanderings in West Africa._A Visit to | Lawrence Phocentiald in Ireland. Part V.— 
renowned of Wari and Benin. The Bad Parish. 
= F.R.G.8S. Part Il.—The renowned | Theology 
n. 
AFint Friendship : a Tale. Conclusion. Victor Hugo. 
‘Law and Lawyers in England and Scotland. March. By. Astley T Hi. Baldwin. 
Mountaineering in 1861. Italian Poetry and Patriotism. 
A Chapter on Innocents. The Japanese Martyrs. ® 
London : ee Sox, & Bourn, West Strand, W.C. 


ready, with 3 Illustrations, Is. 


"THE CORNHILL “MAGAZINE, No, XXXIX. (for 


ROMOLA. (With 2 Iilustrations.) 
Chapter XLII.—Romolain her Place. 

» Unseen Madonna, 

pa 1V.—The Visible Madonna. 

XLV.—At the Barber's Shop. 

XLVI.—By a Street Lamp. 

RELATIVE COST OF THE FRENCH AND BRITISH ARMIES. 
THE DARK CHURCH IN VIENNA. 
THE MEDICAL EVIDENCE OF CRIME. 
THE SMALL HOUSE_AT ALLINGTON. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter a ar ty ae makes a Visit to the small House. 


 XXL—John Eames ters Two Ad , and displays 
great Courage in both. 
THE FORTY ROYAL FAMILIES, AND THEIR INTERMARRIAGES. 
A NIGHT AT GREENWICH OBSERVATORY. 
A MORAL MAN. Translated from the Russian of Nekrasof, by Arexaxpen Koumanrn. 
AIDS TO BEAUTY, REAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 
A RIDE WITH THE COSSACKS AT KERTCH. 
NOTES ON SCIENCE. 
Is Fresh Air necessary during Sicep ? Animals to be Eaten must be Killed. 
Formation of Coral a oe oll ag ‘ond. Manufacture of the Voice. Dis- 
covery of Gigantic Animals i 
“Co. 65 Cornhill. 


[LONDON SOCIETY for MARCH is now ready. Is. 
Contents: 
HOUSEKEEPING IN BELGRAVIA. (With an Illustration.) 
THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. (With a Portrait.) 
THE LIVING STREAM AT LONDON BRIDGE. (With 2 Illustrations.) 
SLIDING AT MONTMORENCI. 
JOINT-STOCK NEWS.—The Mining Exchange. 
THE TENANT OF (With an Illustration.) 
er 
Chapter XL—W hither ? 
Chapter XII.—Under the 
Chapter X LII.— Accidental De: 
Chapter XIV. and fast Ravelstock as it is. 
HERALDIC STUDIOS. 
SOME REMARKABLE SERVANTS. (With an Illustration.) 
CRICKETANA. Part VI. The Zingari: their Origin—The Great Bowling Seg 
Few Woids about Singie Wicket Matches. (With Portrait o: 
Lillyw hite, the Father of Modern Cricket.) 
ARCH ARCHERY. (With an Illustration.) 
OUR HONEYMOON. (With an Illustration.) 
THE NEW PLAYHOUSES AND THE NEW PLAYS IN PARIS. 
SCHILLER’S BALLADS. (With 2 Illustrations.) 
MY FIRST AND LAST BALLUON ASCENT. (With an Illustration.) 


Office: 49 Fleet Street, London, F.C. 


THE PRINCES OF WALES. 


N SATURDAY, MARCH 7, on occasion of the MARRIAGE 

of the PRINCE of WALES, will be published a DOUBLE NUMBER of the SPEC- 

TATOR; containing in a Special Supplement a COMPLETE HISTORY of all FORMER 

PRINCES of WALES, and their Political Relation to the Crown and the Nation. With 
Supplement, is.; free by post, 1s. 2d. 

Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, and by order of all News Agents in Town and Country. 


(THE ROYAL MAUSOLEUM, FROGMORE.—The BUILDER 
of FRIDAY contains, by permission, a fine View and Pian of the Royal Mausoleum now 
in course of erection at Frogmore, with Descriptive Particulars—Also Various Essays and 
Papers, and the usual amount of Art 4d.; or by post, 5d. 1 York Street, Covent 
Garden ; and all Newsmen. 


PHE ROYAL BANNER SCREEN. — With this day’s 
UEEN is presented a Design for a Royal Banner Screen, Printed in oe Colours. 
Price of Paper and Supplement, 6d. A copy Post Free for 8 Stamps.—346 Strand, W.C 


BISHOP COLENSO AND THE PENTATEUCH. 


TH MARCH NUMBER of the “CHRISTIAN 
ERVER" (conducted by Clergymen of the Church of England) will contain a 
Suber Fs Part LI. of Bishop Colenso’s Work on the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua. 
London: Hatcnarp & Co., 187 Piccadilly. 


u | 1HE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURN AL, March 1863, 1s. 
Fever in its Social Aspects—A Stroll through Berlin—Constanc Misplaced, from the 
German of Ottilie W ildermuth— ‘The Manner of Life of Women in England trom the earliest 
Historical Period. Part L. ‘ ritons—A Schiller-Fest—Poem: Tolle-Leye—Women in 
French Switzerland, the Laws a tothem. By moiselle be Ros er—Our French Corre- 
spondent—Notices of Books: Henry Wood's Novels—Books of thé Month—Open Council 
—Passing Events. 
“Teall out every week for my * Family Herald,’ a little puny publication qualified to inform 
the best of its contemporaries.” —Leigh Hunt's Autoliogra, 


HERALD, Part COXXX 6d. 


HERALD, Part II. 64d. Containing BISHOP’S 
am, with all the Standard Music of the most eminent Composers, Ancient and 


London: B. Braxr, 421 Strand, W.C.,and all Book and Musicsellers. 
This day, ornamental boards. 


"THE ADV ENTURERS. By Gustave This Tale 
of Indian Life and Ad general i interest. 
London: ‘Wane & Lock, — Fleet Street. 


rue TRIALS of the TREDGOLDS, a New Novel, by the 
Author of “ A Prodigal Son,” &c., commences in “TEMPLE BAR MAG E” for 
February. One Shilling Monthly. 
Office: 122 Fleet Street, London. 


MARCHMONT’S LEGAC Y, a New Novel, by the 
of ** Aurora Floyd,” in the D ber Number of “ TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. 
Office: 122 Fleet Street, London. 
1 vol. large 8vo. 35s. the Fifth Edition of 


T YHE LAW of CONTRACTS. By C. G. Anpison, 
Barrister-at-Law. Treating of Sales, Warranties, Mortgages, Landlord and Tengnt, Wo" ork k 
and Services, «Building Contracta, Bailments, Charter Carriers, 

Agency, P: Bills, Notes, &c. 


published, crown 8vo. c 
POSSIBILITIES of CREATION ; or, or, What the World might 
have Been : a Book of Fancies. 
London: & Co., St ti Hall Court. 
Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 8s. 
HAND-BOOK of FAMILY DEVOTION. Translated from 
the Germ: Hew 5 
of the “ Meditations on Death and Eternity,” 
“Christ ought to be the first friend in every houschold.""—Zschokke. 
London: Mansnarr, & Co., Stati Hall Court. 
Just published, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


"THE JAVELIN of PHINEHAS;; or, Christ’s Own Jud 


upon Christendom ; and more particularly Nagy Union <2 Church and State. Being 
a full Examination, and Comparison in their Pro) of Rev. 
Parables in Matthew ‘Lrxcoin, 


II. and III., and of the 
Minister of Beresford Chapel, ‘Walworth, S.E. 
London : Simpxin, Mansnatt, & Co., Stationers’-Hall Court. 
NEW WORKS BY F. DE PORQUET. 
Just out, handsomely got up, 
DE PORQUET’S SHORT and EASY FRENCH READINGS 


for LITTLE FOLKS. With Illustrations by Elen. 2s. 6d. 


Also, 
DE PORQUET’S SPEAKING FABLES in FRENCH, with which a most intractable 
pupil may be made to speak French. 4s. 
London: Marsuatt, & Co, 
May be had at the Author's Agency Office, 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


DE PORQUET’S FRENCH EDUCATIONAL WORKS : 
DE PORQUET'S Le TRESOR del" ECOLIER FRANCAIS, for turning English 

into French at Sight. 3s. 6d. 

DE PORQUET'S FIRST FRENCH BEAREHO-BOCK, or, Lives of Celebrated 
Children. With Explanatory Notes. 

DE PORQUET'S FRENCH- eneamaan! ENGLISH-FRENCH POCKET- 
DICTIONARY. 

Marswact, 


Lond & Co, 
And may be had of the Author, at t his = Seto lastic Agency, 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
ith Diagrams, 5s. 


1H AS TRONOMER ROYAL’S LECTURES on 
2 A new and cheap Edition, being the Fourth, neatly bound in cloth, with 
Introduction by the Author. 
oyal’s Lectures, already a classic in e uce: Lh 
for the of those who would become acquainted with the ele ments of the scien id enka 


London: & Co. 


Sik HENRY BISHOP'S —Boosey’s Penny Edition 


in Mr ong Score, with Pi t; or in 2 Parts, 1s. each; or Complete, in 
cloth, gilt, 3s. 
Now ready, 
1, The Chough and Crow. 13. Oh, by Rivers. 
2, “j Where art thou, Beam at Light ? 14, Come o’er the Brook, Be 
When Wind Blow 15. The Fox jumped over Gate. 
ters, sound the Cheerful Horn. 16. The Tiger couches in the Wood. 


‘ores! 

5. The Winds W histle Cold. 17. Live Henri Quatre. 

> What shall He have that Kill'd the Deer? 18. Allegiance we swear. 
- Come, thou Monarch of the Vine! 1 


A Blow, Gentle Gales 20. Now to the Forest we repair. 
9. Hark! strikes the 21. Hail ben the Chief. 
a por Tramp o'er Moss and Fell, 22. Stay, Prithee Stay. 
Fill, Boys, and Drink about. 23. Good Night. 
12. Who is Sylvia?— W hat is she? 24. When Wearied Wretches. 


The Two Double Numbers, containing Two Glees, 2d. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


Now ready, post Svo. Illustrated by 600 0 Engravings on Copper, post free, 12s. 6d. 
GAN OT: ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experi- 
mental and Applied. Translated by E. Arxrnson, M.C.S. lenuer on Chemistry and 
Physics, Royal M. College, Sandhurst. For the use of Colleges and Schoo! 
If. Barsikee, Publisher, 219 Regent Street. 
New Edition, with important Additions, cloth, 


R. DICKSON’S “FALLACIES of the F FACULTY. 
Trnsiev Brotners, 18 Catherine Street, Strand ; and at all Libraries. 
Companion Volume to “ Things not ig Known.” 


On the 28th inst., cloth, 3s. 


THIN TINGS to be REMEMBERED in “DAILY LIFE; with 
Personal Experiences and Recollections. By Joux Timps, F.S.A., Author of. “ Things 
not Generally Known. 
Contents : Time—Life, and Length of Days—School of Life—Business-Life-Home Traite— 
The Spirit of the Age— W orid-Knowledge, &c. 
W. Eenr & Co., Paternoster Row. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LOVES LAST LABOUR NOT LOST. By Gao. DaNIEL, 


Author of “ Merrie England in the Olden Time.” 


Contents: Recollections of Lamb, Sam Johnson, Old Father Christmas. The Loving 
Recollections of Siddons and Kemble, Tom Durtey, Old Ballads, A Book of Fools, &c. &c. 
Basit Montaco Pickerine, 196 Piceadilly, \ w. 


HERALDRY, Historical and Popular. By C. . Bovrert, M.A. 
750 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
London: Wixson & Newron; and all Booksellers, Artists’ Colourmen, &e. 


—PIRIT PHOTOGRAPHS.—Three Specimens, in which the 
Spirits of Deceased Relatives aepesr 5 with the Sitter, sent post free for 3s. 6d. For a full 
account, see the * Spiritual Magazine” for January and February, each 
London: F. Prratan, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
New Illustrated with fine Engravings from the late 
. M. W. Turner, R.A., 8vo. cloth, 15s.; morocco 248. 


MELTON’S (JOHN) POETICAL WORKS, with Life of the 
Author, and N by 8 . Bart., ont ti Notes 
*+* Carefull 1 and ted at the University P: Dublin; the paper made expressly 
London: Witt1am Troe, Pancras Cheapside. 
8mo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; 


_LEMPRIERE’ (J. ) CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, con- 
taining a copious account of all Proper Names mentioned in Ancient peer 4 A New 
Edition. By Wittiam Pann, M.A. 
London: Witt1am_Teoo, Pancras Lane, Ch id 


New Edition, much enlarged and improved, in cloth, £1 11s. 6d.; 0 ; or, bound in calf, £2 2s. 


WEBSTER'S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, by Cuauncey A. Goop- 
nicn, Professor in Yale Coll 

In announcing this New Edition, the Proprietors desire to call otnation, to the features which 
distinguish it, and to put before those who are in want of such a book the points in which it 
excels all other Dictiovaries,and which render it the best that has yet been issued for the prac- 
tical purposes of daily 3 use. 

1. Accuracy of Defi 2. ti Intelligibly Marked—3. Completeness—4. 
—5. Obsolete Words in the M of Spelling—7. Quotations— 

ness. 
Thevolume, containing 1,624 pages, is sold at £1 11s. 6d. in cloth, and will be found, on com- 
parison, to be one of the cheapest books ever issued. In — ao, Edition, One Hundred and 
Serene Pages have been added, without any addition to the 
With the determination that the superiority of the work shall b be folly maintained, and that 

it shall keep pace with the requirements of the age and the universal increase of education, the 
Proprietors have added to this New Edition, under the editorship of Professor Goodri 
= Table of Synonyms—An Appendix of New Words—Table of ‘Quotations, Words, Phrases, 


«thie Genuine Edition, the property of the Author's family, of Webster's Complete Diction: 
isin witha Portrait of the Author, and is published by Longmen & Co., Sim, 

& Co., Co., H & Co., idge & Sons, Bell & D.idy, me Co. Simp 
Kent & _ aud Griffin & Co. ‘Edinburgh ¢ roe Menzies. Dublin: M’Glashan & Gill. 
Please to see that no other Edition is substituted. 


Now ready, New Edition for 1803, with he New Baronets, &c. 


APT. DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 


&e., for 1863 (Twenty -tiird Year), containing New Peers, Baronets, Knights, 


London: Srevens, Sons, & Haynes, Bell Yard, Lincoln's Inn. 


Bishops, Privy Councillors, Judges, &c., on the highest authority. 
Warrraxen & Co., Ave Maria Lane; 992 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XLI. 
MARCH, 1863, Is. 
Contents : 
I. ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. By Max Miter. 
Il. A WELCOME. By Ricuaagv 
VISIT TO LUTZEN IN OCTOBER, 1862. By Menrvacr. Part II. 
IV. VINCENZO. By the Author of “Lorenzo Benoni.” Chaps. XXVI._ XXVIII. 
V. THE CHEMISTRY OF THE SEA. By Dr. T. L. Purrson. 
VI. THE BOURNE. By G. 
VIL. THE WATER-BABIES. By Kinostry. Last Chapter. 
VIII. THE RUSSIAN POLITICAL PRESS. 
IX. OYSTERS. 
X. SERMONS AND PREACHING. By the Rev. Canon Ronrysow. 


THE SLAVE POWER: its Character, Career, 


and Probable Designs ; being an Attempt to Explain the Real Issues involved in 

the American Contest. By J. E. Camnes, M.A, Professor of Jurisprudence in 

Queen’s College, Galway. Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 8vo. — gy 
{This 


LETTERS by HISTORICUS on some Ques- 


tions of International Law. Reprinted from the “ Times.” With considerable 
Additions, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. (This day. 


ON the DUTIES of MEMBERS of the ENG- 


LISH CHURCH inthe PRESENT CONTROVERSIES. A Sermon Preached 
in the Chapel of Trinity Coilege, Cambridge, on Sunday, February 8, 1863. By 
W. G. Crank, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Public Orator in 
the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, Svo, Is. (This, 


AN ESSAY on GREEK FEDERAL COIN- 


AGE. By the Hon. J. Lercesrer Warren, M.A. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. [This day. 


A Series 


[Nezt week. 


THE RESOURCES of a NATION. 


of Essays. By Rowtanp Hamitton. 8vo, cloth. 


THE HISTORY of FEDERAL GOVERN- 


MENT, from the Foundation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of the 
United States. By Eowarv A. Freeman, M.A., late Fellow of Trinit 
College, Oxford. 8vo. with Maps, cloth, 2is. (This day. 


Vol. I. GENERAL VIEW of FEDERALISM—HISTORY of the GREEK 
FEDERATIONS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 
To be completed in 8 Vols. 10s. 6d. each, published at Intervals of Four Months. 
On March 25 will appear Vol. I. of the 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Wittiam Georce Crank. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
and Public Orator in the University of ‘Cambridge ; and Joun Grover, M.A., 
Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THE GREAT STONE BOOK. By D. T. 


Anstep, M A., F.R.S., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Fep. &vo. 
with Illustrations. “ee, ready. 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


LEAVES from our CYPRESS and our OAK. 


A Series of Poems on the Death of the Prince Consort and the Marriage of the 
Prince of Wales. Ha’ ely printed in small 4to, on toned paper, bound in 
extra gilt cloth, 7s. td. [Nearly ready. 


THE FAIRY BOOK: Classic Fairy Stories. 


Selected and rendered anew by the Author of “ John Halitax, Gentleman.” 
ie will form one of * The Golden Treasury” Series. With Vignette by 
J. Noel Paton, and Frontispiece. (Nearly ready. 


LECTURES delivered in Australia. By Joun 


Woottey, D.C.L., Principal of the University of Sydney, late ~ | tlow of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. éd. [This day. 


SIX MONTHS in the FEDERAL STATES. 


By Epwarp Dicey, Author of “ Memoir of Cavour,” &c. 2vols. crown Svo. 
[Nearly 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 


Henay Fawcett, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Crear 8vo, 


BEHIND the VEIL, and other Poems. By 


the Hon, Roven Nog. (Un the press. 


LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


NEW WORKS. 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 


EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. H. Merte D'Avnicné, D.D. 
Vols. 1. and II. 8vo. 28s. LOn March 9. 


2. 
HISTORY of the SUPERNATURAL in all 


AGES and NATIONS, in all CHURCHES, mag ma and PAGAN. 


Demonstrating a Universal Faith. By Witttam Howitt, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


SAVONAROLA and his TIMES. By Pas- 


quate ViLLaRt. with the aim, by Leonarp 
Horner, F.R.S. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Medallion, 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III., 1760-1860. By Taomas 
Erskine May, C.B. Vol. I1., completing the Work. Svo. 18s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, viz. Sketches 


connected with the French Revolutions, Legal Sketches, and Miscelianeous 
Sketches. By Nassau W. Senior. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SIR RUTHERFORD “ALCOCK’S WORK on 


JAPAN—THE CAPITAL of the TYCOON. With 2 Maps and 142 Iilustra- 
tions on Wood and Chromolithography. 2 vols. vo. 42s. 


7. 

HEAT considered as a MODE of MOTION: 
a Course of Twelve Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By Joan Tywnoatt, F.R.S., Professor of a Philosophy in the 
Royal Institution. Crown §vo. with 101 Mus trations, 12s. 6d 

[On Wednesday next. 


8. 
A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the 


Allied Branches of other Sciences. By Henry Warts, B.A., F.C.S. In course 
of p in 16 N y Parts, each 5s., forming 3 volumes. Part I. 


HANDBOOK of ZOOLOGY. By J. Van 


pex Houven, M.D. Translated by the Rev. W. Crank, M F.R.S. 2 vols. 
8vo. with 24 Plates of Figures, 60s. 


LECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY 


and CHILDHOOD. By CnHanies Wesr, M.D. Fourth Edition, carefully 
revised ; with additional and Index. S8vo. I4s. 


11. 
A TREATISE on the STEAM-ENGINE. 


By Joun Bourne, C.E. — Edition, with 37 Plates and 546 Woodcuts (200 
new in this Edition). Ato. 42s 


NARRATIVE of a SECRET MISSION to 


the DANISH ISLANDS in 1808. By the Rev. J. Roperrson. Edited from 
the Author’s MS. by his Nephew, A, C. Fraser. Square fep. 8vo. 5s. 


HY MNOLOGIA CHRISTIANA : Psalms and 


Hymns wee and arranged in = order of the Christian Seasons. By B. H. 
Kennepy, D.D., Prebendary of Lichfield. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By 


the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Seventh Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


SANDFORD and MERTON. Edited 


J. S. Laurie. Editor of the ** Graduated Series of Reading Books.” 
New Volume of Laurie’s “Shilling Entertaining Library.” Square 


cloth, Is. ; 9d. [0a ware 


TALES from GREEK “MYTHOLOGY. By 


the W. Cox, M.A. Second Edition, carefully revised. Square I6mo. 
price 


A GLIMPSE of the WORLD. By the Author 


of “ Amy Herbert.” 1 vol. fep. 8vo. [At Easter. 


18. 
THE TALES and STORIES of the Author 


of “ Amy Pon” Collective Uniform Edition, in 10 vols, crown 


price 34s. 6d. 
AMY HERBERT. 2s. 6d. TVORS 3s. 6d. 
GERTRUDE. 2s.6d. | KATHARINE ASHTON............ 3s. 6d. 
THE EARL'S DAUGHTER........ %.64- | MARGARET PERCIVAL 
THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE .. 2s.6d. | LANETON PARSONAGE 


CLEVE HALL § 
Or cloth, gilt edges, Is. more each Work. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MEMOIRS, JOURNALS, and CORRESPONDENCE 


of the Rev. "THOMAS SEDGWICK WHALLEY from 1780 to 1825. Com- 

rising his Correspondence with Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Piozzi, Mrs. Hannah More, 

Mie +8 Seward, and other Literary Celebrities. By the Rev. Hitt D. Wickuam, 

of Horsington, Somersetshire, 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Sir 
30s. ady. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE 
OF NEWCASTLE, K.G. 


NARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL EXPLORATION 


through the INTERIOR of AUSTRALIA, from Melbourne to the Gulf of © 
Carpentaria, from the Journals of Witttam Joun Witts. Edited by his Father, © 


Witiiam Wits. 8vo. Illustrations, lis. [ Ready. 


a Novel. By the Author of “The 


“ Quits.” 


AT ODDS: 


Initials,” and 


THE LIFE of FATHER LACORDAIRE. By the | 


Count Montatempert. Translated under the Author's sanction and super- | 


vision, and with Notes. 


MY GOOD FOR NOTHING BROTHER. 


Edition, | vol. 10s. 6d. 


A New) 


THE BRIGANTINE: a Story of the Sea. By James 


Pascvus. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


A TOUR in TARTANLAND. By Curusenrt Bene, 


Author of “ Glencreggan.” Post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE of THREE YEARS’ 


SERVICE in CHINA. By Lieut.-Col. Fisuer, C.B., Royal Engineers. 1 vol. 
with Hiustrations. 


THE HISTORY of ANDREW DEVERELL, and his 


ADVENTURES in NEW GUINEA, CALIFORNIA, and the SPANISH 
MAIN. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


INCIDENTS of the LAST MAORI WAR. By 


Col. Sir James E. ALExanper, C.B. Post 8vo. 


THE Third and concluding Volume of WASHINGTON 


at ae Ay LIFE and LETTERS. By his Nephew, Pierre Invinc. Crown 
vo. 78 


*,* The Public are informed that Mr. Bentley’s Edition is the only edition 
authorized by the Family. 


NARRATIVE of the LATE WAR in NEW ZEA- 


LAND. By Lieut.-Col. Carey. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS, and 


VEALED MYSTERIES. By Lascettes Wraxatt. 


“THE WORLD'S MINE OYSTER.” 
2 vols.post 8vo. With Illustrations by Phiz. 


UNRE- 


THE ICE-MAIDEN. By Hans Curist1An ANDERSEN, 


Author of “ The Improvisatore.” Translated under the sanction of the 
Author, with many Iilustrations by Zwecker. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


New Novels in Circulation at all the Libraries. 


AURORA FLOYD. By the Author of “ Lady 


Audley’s Seerct.” The Fourth Edition, 3 vols. (This ro, 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. © By the 


Author of “ Aurora Floyd.” The Eighth Edition, 3 vols. 
THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCHYARD. 
By J. Suznipaw re Fane. 3 vols. (This day. 
The New Sensation Story. 
A TANGLED SKEIN. By Axsany Fov- 


BLANguE. 3 vols. (This day. 


THE LITERATURE of SOCIETY. By 


Grace Wuarron, one of the Authors of “ The Queens of Society,” &c. 2 vols. 
(Yow ready. 


13 Great Strerr, 


Mrsszrs. HURST & BLACKETT’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR MARCH. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of 


JAMES I. to the DISGRACE of que JUSTICE COKE. By SAMUEL RAWSON 
GARDINER, late Student of Christchurch. 2 vols. 8vo. 


| parm of CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE and ART. 

His Eminence CARDINAL WISEMAN. vo. 

LYE It DOWN. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Author of 
Olive Blake's Good Work,” &e: 3 vols. 

PHILOSOPHERS, and COURTIERS of the 


Ev Ge ‘Author of “The Secret History of the Court of France 
. vo. 


EVELINE. By the Author of “ Forest Keep.” 3 vols. 


Tho following are now Ready. 
| THE LAST DEC ADE of a GLORIOUS REIGN. Being 


the concluding Part of “The Hi of Henry IV., King of France and Navarre. 
From Original and Authentic Sources. By M. W. FREER. 2 — 4 with Portraits. ~ ye 


of CHRISTINA, QUEEN of SWEDEN. By 


BERRY WOODHEAD. vols. with Portrait, 2is. 
mpartial history of the life of Queen Christine and portraiture of her character are 
before the public in these volumes.” —The Pre: 


| —DRIFTW OOD, SEAWEED, and FALLEN LEAVES. By 
with much clearness of perception and great liberality of sentiment.” — aver. 
| GREECE and the GREEKS; being the Narrative of a Winter 
Residence and Summer Travels = n Greece and its Islands. By FREDRIKA BREMER. 
Pe by Maxx How:rr. 2 vols. 2 
LODGE S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1863. 
Second Edition, with the Arms beautifully Engraved: vol. handsomely bound, 6d. 
“ Thereadiest, the most usetul, and the _ of modern works on the subject.""— Spectator. 
“A most useful pubiication.""—Zimes. “The best Peerage and Baronetage."’"—Messenger. 
TIIRD EDITION of FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. By a 
PRISON MATRON. Revised, with Additions. 2 vols. 21s. 
“Ani and y truthful book.” —Quarterly Review. 
WOMEN of LETTERS. By Kavanacn, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” Addie,” “ French Women 2 vols. 


HE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 
Correspondence. 


National Lang Church, London; Illustrated a his Journal and 
By, MRS. OLIPHANT. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. with Portrait. 
“ Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Irving is copious, earnest, and eloquent.” — Edinburgh Review. 


RE- -ISSUE of JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, An entirely 


New Edition, Illustrated by Millais, bound, r4 
TTALy under VICTOR EMMANUEL. A Personal Narrative. 


By Count CHARLES ARRIVABEN E, 2 vols. 8vo. with Charts. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
RUE as STEEL. By Watrer Tuornsvry. 3 vols. 
T 


ST. OLAVES. 3 vols. Printed on Toned Paper. 

“*St. Olaves’ belongs to a lofty order of fiction. It is b. good novel, as. Rd is something 

more; many a reader will draw from it lessons that are not to be fi as 
wholesome counsel and good words. It is written with unflagging Seti aaa is as even as 

itisclever. The autuor has determined todo nothing short of the best, and has ied." Post. 


Me crtien and MAID. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 


2is. 
written, and as 2 pigonat to read as it is instructive.” 
“ The first good as ‘John Halifax; and written with the 
same true-hearted earnestness. The spirit of the whole book is exce! lient."— Examiner. 


POINT of HONOUR. By the Author of “The Morals of 
ELGINBROD. By Gerorce MacDonatp, 


Author of “ Within and Without,” “ Phantastes,” a. 3 vols. 
and d this book. The characters are 


ere are many passag 


HIRD EDITION of LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR 
HUGO. AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION. Revised. 


vols. 
“ The merits of * Les Miserables’ do not merely consist in the conception orn as a whole; it 
abounds page after page with aetails of unequalled beauty.’ Review. 


BEATRICE 5 SFORZA. By Dr. Brewer. 3 vols. 


“ A tale of transcendant interest.” —Court Journal. 


A PRODIGAL SON. By Durron Coox, Author of “ Paul 
oster’s Daughter.”” vo 


(THE LIFE of LORD BOLIN ‘GBROKE, Secretary of 
in the Reign of Queen Anne. By Tuomas Maceniant. 
Caarpman & Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 


LEE i in the SOUTH fros: the Commencement of the War. 

By AB. B Sensecr. Being a Social Hi of those 

Battles, from pe.sonal acquaintanes with them in their owe Pads 
Cnarman & Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 2is. 


RoOBA DI ROMA. By W. Srory. 
Mr. Story has indeed given us a most pleasant addition to our gallery of Italian pictures 
from lite. It will help more than any English book we know to sive those who have never 
visited Rome some insight into the secret of the singular fascination exercised by the Eternal 
City. Is will recal reo pleas nt memories to those who have linzered amonz its m4 
jories. . Story is just the man to give Nort! minds the reflection of Itali 
Bitch and many-sided lite. He has lived in Rome in the spring ange as weil as the 
att sonatas season. He has studied tne life of the peopl people, as well as the tions of the 
place. 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author of; tissstion notin an 


“ Barren Honour,” “Sword and Gown.” The 5s. Edition, 1 vol. (Now ready. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE of LORD MACAULAY. 


By Farveniex Annotp, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. (Yow ready. 


& Hatt, i93 
FOR 


‘ow published, | vol 
A PLAIN REPLY to BISHOP COLENSO. ae oy 


Addressed to the Laity of M.A. bent of 


LONDON: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET. 


St. John's, Golton, Lancashire, and A ‘he Christian Verity Stated,” &c. 
: Wenrnsim, & Hewr, 24 Row. 
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= es | the highest place in their own region of art. But Mr. Story does not depend tor fame on his NICH 
= Siege chisel alone : he is also a man of letters. He now presents us, in two volumes of cescriptions of 
Be Spee Rome, with the fruits ot a iong familiar acquaintance with the habitudes ot the Eternal City. 
: = The volumes throughout prove that the devel.pment of Mr. Story’s power in a purticular direc- 
- om the growth und f ther gifts: but that he can always find 
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The Saturday Review. 


This day, Part VIT., 5s. ; and Volume I., 30s, 


A DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY: 


Biographical, Bibliographical, Historical, and Practical. 
By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, Esq. 

“It is a great service to render 


LONDON : LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., 14 LUDGATE HILL. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 9s. 


AT THE SEA-SIDE: 
NUGZ CRITICA. 
OCCASIONAL PAPERS WRITTEN AT THE SEA-SIDE. 
By SHIRLEY. 


by no the model of tale, but it is a delightful book, displaying rare 

one oft in a style remarkable for its freshness. The author has for some time been kno — Ke as 

and the most brilliant to Fraser's Magazine,’ in which 

his pay of * Shirl eg Some of the best of these were, collected 
jst was issued uaoder the Viting name of Nuge Critice.’" 


imes 
“In ‘Nuge Critiew’ Shirley touches on many subjects, and always with grace and true 
literary skill; but we like him best * At the Sea-side.’ His vagrant, desu!tory, 
yet vein flows freest when he has the castern coast to deal with 
—the sea orth. British Review. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 
LONDON; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.S. 


This day is published, 8vo. with 35 Woodcut Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 


EVIDENCE 


AS TO 


MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. 


By THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 4 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON; AND 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


NEW EDITION OF KITTO’S BIBLICAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


Just published, royal 8vo. (pp. 872), 203. Vol. I. (A to E) of 


A THIRD EDITION OF 


KITTO’S CYCLOPAIDIA OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Edited by WILLIAM LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D., 
With the assistance of numerous Contributors. 
ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD AND STEEL. 


List of Contributors to Vol. I. 
BROWN, gour. D.D., late Professor of Exegetical Theology to the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland. 


BROWNE, HENRY, M.A, Vicar of Pevensey. 

CAIRNS, JOHN, D.D. 

CREDNER, KARL AUGUST, D.D., late Professor of Theolozy at Giessen. 

DAVIDSON, SAMUEL, D.D., LL.D. 

DENHAM, JOSHUA FRED., M.A., F.R.S. 

DEUTSCH, EMANUEL, of the University of Berlin, M. Ger. Or. Soc., &c., British Muscum. 

DORAN, JOHN WILLIAM, LL.D., Rector of Beeston, St. Lawrence, Norfolk, 

FARRAR, FREDERIC W., M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Ifon. Fellow 
of King’ 's College, London 

GEIKIE, ARCHIBALD, F. RS. E., F.G.S8., of the Geological Survey. 

GINSBURG, CHRISTIAN D. 

coke. WHAM HENRY, D.D., Professor of Theology to the Reformed Presbyterian 
‘hureh. 


GOTCH, F. W., D.D., President of the Baptist College, Bristol ; Examiner in Hebrew to the 
London University. 


“a ANTHONY T., D.D., Professor of Theology to the Congregational Churches of 
votland. 


UAVERNICK, HEINRICH AUGUST CHRIST., late Professor of Theology at Kinigsberg. 
R, D.D.. F-R-A'S.. of Magdalen Hall, Oxford; Domestic 

ibs Countess of Mathes, late Head Master of the Grammar School 

JAMIESON, ROBERT, D.D., Minister by St. Paul's, Glasgow. 

JENNINGS, ISAAC. 

LEATHES, STANLEY, M.A. 

LYON, WILLIAM P., B.A. 

MCAUSLAND, DOMINICK, Q.C., LL.D. 

MADDEN, FREDERIC W., M.R.S.L., British Museum. 

MICHELSON, E., Ph.D. of the University of Heidelberg. 

MORREN, NATHANAEL, M.A. 

NEWMAN, FRANCIS W., late Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford ; Professor of Latin in the 
University of London. 

NEWTH, SAMUEL, M.A., Professor, New College, London. 

NICHCLSON, JOHN, B.A., Oxford ; Ph.D. Tubingen. 

NICHOLSON, W. A., M.D. 

POOLE, REG. STUART, British Museum. 

PORTER, J. LESLIE, M.A., Professor of Sacred Literature, Assembly's College, Belfast. 

ROYLE, J. F., M.D., F.B.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., Member of the Royal Asiatic Socicties of Calcutta 
and London, &c. 

SMITH, C, HAMILTON, Liecut.-Colonel, and K.W., F.R.S., F.R.L.S., &. 

SMITH, JOHN PYE, F.R.S., F.G.8, 

STEBBING, HENRY, D.D., of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

THOLUCK, AUGUST, D.D., Professor of Theoiogy in the University of Halle. 

WACE, HENRY, M.A. 

WRIGHT, WILLIAM, M.A. and LL.D. of Trinity College, Dublin. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


Now ready, 3s. ; cloth, 3s. 6d.; Roxburgh binding, 4s.; morocco, 7s. 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S SKETCH 


BOOK. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF 


BELL & DALDY’S POCKET VOLUMES. 


Now ready, fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


GLIMPSES INTO PETLAND. 


By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
Author of “ The Illustrated Natural History.” 


With a Frontispiece by Crane. 


Now ready, fp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MILDRED’S LAST NIGHT; 
Or, the Franklyns. 


By the Author of “ Aggesden Vicarage.” 
Now ready, fep. 5s. 


LOVE AND MAMMON, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By FANNY SUSAN WYVILL, Author of “ Pansies.” 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE STORY 0F QUEEN ISABEL, 
AND OTHER VERSES. 
By M. 8. 


“ Sweet and graceful."—English Churchman. 
“ There is more sterling ore in this little book than we could cull from a score of volumes of 


the trash which is connenny brought before us under the name of poetry." — Reader. 


“ In many of these lyrics, as in the ‘ Three Voices’ and * Love in Sorrow,’ the feeling is true 
and deep; and the poem in the Isabel,’ has «a tender interest that 
carries the reader on without having leisure to Seal. dire and Navy Gazette. 

Lately published, 8vo. 12s, 


THE EARLY AND MIDDLE 
AGES OF ENGLAND. 


By C. H. PEARSON, M.A. 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and Professor of Modern History, King's College, London. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 18 FLEET STREET. 


This day, 8vo. Is. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH in the DISRUPTION. 


By the Author of * The Church Cause and eo Charch Party,” and “ Two Years 
Church Progress.” Reprinted from “ Christian Remembrancer,” 
January 1563. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, 8vo. 14s. 


THE ANTIQUITY of MAN, from GEOLOGICAL 


EVIDENCES; with Remarks on ‘Theories of the Origin of Species by 
Variation. By ‘Sir CHaRLes F.R.S., Author of ** Principles of Geology, 
“ Elements of Geology,” Xc. &c. 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


This day, 1 thick vol. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


REMINISCENCES of THIRTY YEARS’ 
RESIDENCE in NEW SOUTH WALES and VICTORIA. By 
Rocer Tuerry, late one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
New South W. ales. 

1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE AMERICAN QUESTION and HOW 
to SETTLE IT. 
Second Edition, 3 om post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


NO NAME. By Witte Author of 
“The Woman in White.” 


LONDON ; SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47 LUDGATE HILL. 


GRACE of GLENHOLME: a Novel. By the Author 


of “ York House,” (Just ready. 


THE FIRST TEMPTATION;; or, Eritis sicut Deus : 


a Philosophical Romance. Translated from the German by Mrs. W. R. Witos. 


NOBLY FALSE. 
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BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


The MARCH NUMBER contains: 
CARDINAL POLE; or, The Days of Philip and Mary. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, 
BOOK II.—THE ROYAL NUPTIALS. 


Il. MR. GRIMSHAW'S LITTLE LOVE-AFFAIR. By Cosrexxo. 
Ill. A MIS-SPENT LIFE. 
IV. A SUMMER IN AMERICA. By Bnoox J. Kyiout.—Cuar. XI. Wis- 
consin, U.S. 
V. THE CHANNEL ISLES AND THEIR LEGENDS. Pastl, 
VI. MODERN MARRIAGES A LA MODE. Part VIL. 
VII. THE HERMIT OF GAUTING. 
VII. THE PRESIDENT OF MEXICO. . 
IX. A VISIT TO RUSSIA IN THE AUTUMN OF 1962.—Cuars. X. and XI. By 
Henny Moon, Esq. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Contents ror Marcu. No. DVII. 


I. SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS. 
Il. THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. By the Author of“ East Lynne.” Part XVIII. 
III. SIEYES. By Sir Narwasret. 
IV. LADY MORGAN, 
V. ROME AND THE PAPACY. Part II. By Cyavs Revore. 
VI. GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. A Tale of the Day. Part XXVI. 
VII. THE SECRET AGENCY. 
VII. THE STEEPLE OF DUNNING. 
IX. QUEEN CHRISTINA. 
X. KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Now ready, Is. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTs Fon March: 


I. JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. By Author of “ Lady Audley's Secret,” &c. 
XI. Dey of Desolation. 


Il. WHY? Olivia's Despair. 


Ill. BREAKFAST IN BED. By G. A, Sara.—No. VI. On being Burnt Alive. 
IV. TAUGHT IN THE NIGHT. 
V. THE BEST AND THE WORST SIDE. 
Vi. THE TRIALS OF THE TREDGOLDS. By Author of “ A Prodigal Son.” 
Chapter IV. Dr. Gurwood’s Patient. 
” . oel. 
VI. A Sculptor's Studio. 
VII. TWO SONS. 
VIII. MR. QUEDLINGBURG'S COMMISSION. ByG. A. Sata. 
IX. TRIAL BY JURY.—PartI. 
X. THE EVIL EYE. 
XI. AN ODD PREACHER. 
XII. MR. CARLYLE’S LAST PET. 
XUL WHILE THE BALL'S ROLLING. 
N.B. This day, Vol. VIL, 5s. 6d.; also Cases, each 1s. 


LONDON: WARD & LOCK, 138 FLEET STREET. 


This day ready, Is. 


ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTeNTs ror Marcu: 


I. WOOINGS AND WEDDINGS OF OUR PRINCES OF WALES. 
TI. IN THE CAMP. 
Ill. MADELEINE GRAHAM. By Author of “ Whitefriars,” &c. 
IV. RESOURCES OF THE SOUTH. 
V. SECRETS OF MY OFFICE. Part IL 
VI. WIND AND WEATHER. 
VII. THE LEEK-SEED CHAPEL. 
VIII. ROYAL FAVOURITES. Part IT. 
MY AMERICAN FRIEND. 
. THE LEGEND OF GUY'S CLIFF. 
a THE DISINHERITED: A Tale of Mexican Life and Adventure. 
XII, MISS MILLER’S MONEY. 
Now ready, Vol. VI., 5s. 6d.; also Cases, each Is, 


LONDON; W. KENT & CO., PATERNOSTER RPW, 


CHURCHMAN'S FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


No. IIL., for MARCH 1363, is now ready, with 14 Illustrations, 1s, 
CONTENTS : 


CATECHIZING IN CHURCH. (With an Illustration by George Thomas.) 
BLACK PETER’S CONVERSION. Chaps. I.,II.,and III. (With an Illustration 
by T. Morten.) 
THE FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT. (With an Illustration by H. H. Armstead.) 
CHURCHYARD YEWS AND WELLS. (With 3 Illustrations.) 
Ta Ge OF CHRISTIANITY: the Hermit. (With an Illustration by J. D. 
‘atcon. 


THE STORY OF HAWAII. (With an Illustration by J. B. Zwecker.) 

MEMORIES OF BONCHURCH. (With 2 Illustrations.) 

THE MAYSTOKE CHORISTER: a Tale in Five Chapters. (With 2 Illustrations 
by Robert Barnes.) 


CHRISTIAN ART : Painted Glass. 
“STAND TO YOUR POST!" (With an Illustration by D. H. Friston.) 
THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF ENGLAND. 
MOSSY BANKS. « With an Illustration.) 
SUNDAY THOUGHTS FOR WEEK-DAY PRACTICE: 


LONDON: JAMES HOGG & SONS, 9 AND 10 ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 
AND THE BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


THREE LINE ENGRAVINGS, 


AND CONTINUATION OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, 


ARE COMPRISED IN 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


FOR MARCH, 2s. 6d. 
The Engravings on Steel are: 


“HAGAR AND ISHMAEL,” 
By J.C. Armytage, after the painting by J. Clark 5 


“ULYSSES DERIDING POLYPHEMUS,” 
By E. Goodall, after J. M. W. Turner; and 


“THE MONUMENT TO PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY,” 
By G. Stodart, from the sculpture by IH. Weekes, A.R. A. 


The Literary contributions include :— The Retest of the Fine Arts in the } ay and 
Nineteenth Centuries,” by the Cavaliere M. A, Mig of the Pi 
“ International Exhibition—France v. Eng Tend ee British 
Dafforne, illustrated ; Horace Vernet History of and Grote: ue in by 
Thomas Wright, illustrated ; * Armorial Insignia of the Prince and Princess ‘or Wales,” ied 
trated ; ne Notes on the Raw Materials used by Artists,” by Professor Archer. This, the twelfth 
portion of the Illustrated Catalogue, comp ises : w orcester end French Porcelain, Works in 
Ormolu, French and English Clocks, E ry and I Lace, Silver Work, ‘iron 
and Bronze abinet, Sid i, BC. 


LONDON : JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26 IVY LANE, 


Monthly, Is. 


THE CHURCH AND STATE REVIEW. 
Edited by ARCHDEACON DENISON. 


No. X. for MARCH is now ready, and contains many Theological and Political Articles of 
great Interest and Importance to ¢ and F Reviews of New Books, &c. 


SAUNDERS, OTs. & CO., 6 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE; 
and all Booksellers and Newsmen throughout the Coun try. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


A New Serial Story by the Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” &c. &c 
ELEANOR’S VICTORY, 
Will be commenced on March 7. 


*,* ONCE A WEEK is published every Saturday, 3d.; in Monthly Parts, Is.; and 
in Half-yearly Volumes, 7s. éd. 


LONDON : BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


NUMBER ONE TO APPEAR SATURDAY, MARCH 14. 


TWELVE PAGES QUARTO. 


THE LITERARY TIMES: 


A CRITICAL JOURNAL OF MODERN LITERATURE. 


Published every Saturday. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


THE LITERARY TIMES is offered to the public as a purely literary journal, in 
which all the principal works of the season will be fairly and elaborately reviewed, in 
such a manner as shall render the paper of equal interest to those who read for amuse- 
ment and to those who study more deeply the literature of their times. 


THE LITERARY TIMES is proj i b it is believed that the journals 
professing to represent literature do not devote the attention to the subject commen- 
surate with the present demands of the reading public. 


These papers, although in most cases conducted with great ability, may be regarded 
more as records of the progress of literature, and the arts and sciences, than as critical 
journals of the literature of the day. 


When it is considered that a paper of sixteen or twenty pages undertakes to review 
all the books of the season—to write essays on a variety of subjects—to give a summary 
of new editions and smaller works—to report the proceedings of the learned societies— 
to publish a long controversial correspondence—to supply the news and gossip of the 
week—and, finally, to devote several pages to the fine arts, and music, and the drama 
—it can hardly be a matter of surprise that such a journal should be found insufficient, 
by those who read for some other purpose than to acquire superficial information on a 
variety of topics. 


The time has now arrived when literature should have a journal of its own ; and it is 
this ground which the LITERARY TIMES proposes to occupy. Its contributors 
have been selected with judgment from the great world of letters; and every work on 
which an opinion is offered will receive impartial consideration, unaffected by the 
interests or prejudices of any publishing clique or coterie. 


THE LITERARY TIMES is published at One Penny, because the 
believe that the success it will thus command will enable them to present to the public 
a first-class journal, a result which could hardly be expected were the price to be high, 
and the circulation diminutive. 


PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE, 15 BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND; 
BOOKSELLERS. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Next week will be published, Is. 


NUPTIAL ODE 


On the of Mis Royal the 
es. 


By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. 
Author of “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” &e. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 


Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC MAPS. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S, 
Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &c. 


With a complete Index of easy reference to each Map, comprising 
nearly 150,000 Places contained in this Atlas. 


Imperial Folio, hal/-bound in russia or morocco, £5 15s. 6d. 


“ No one can look through Mr. Keith Johnston's new Atlas without seeing that it is the best 
which has ever been published in this country. "—The ateses, 
published by Messrs. “Blackwood 


“ Of the many noble atlases d by Mr. 
& Sone, this us Revel Ae Atlas will be the most fos) to the public, and will deserve to 


popular. know no aaiee of maps which we can more warmly e acy, 
waver we have to put it to the test, is ‘—Saturday Review. 
of a to depict the face o = world appears in the "Royal Atlas, 
which it is Spe to conceive anything more -ct.”"—Morning Herald. j 
* This is, a ‘ond question, the most splendid and an as well as the most useful and 
com of all atlases.""— Guardian, 
ere has not, we believe, been produced for general public use a body of maps equal in 
= and cok Poon to the Royal Atlas just issued by Mr. A. K. Johnston.”£xaminer, 
“ An almost daily reference to, and comparison of it with, others, since the publication of the 
some two years ago until now, enabies us to say, without the slightest hesitation, that | 
far the complete and authentic atlas that has yet been issued." —Scotsman. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANNE SHERWOOD.” 
NOTICE. 


WAITING FOR THE VERDICT. 
By the Author of “Anne Sherwood.” 
Is now ready at every Library. 


NOTICE. 


HORSE-RACING ; 


Iis History, and Early Records of the Principal and other Race 
Meetings, with Anecdotes, &c. &c. 


Now ready, 12s. 


This is and most comprehensive History of hitherto published, and 
“= id be studied by all interested = the Records of the Turf. 


NOTICE.—Second Edition of 


SUCH THINGS ARE. 


By the Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” 
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AUTHOR OF “ANECDOTES OF ANIMAL LIFE,” “COMMON OBJECTS OF THE COUNTRY,” &c. &c. 
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Extracts from Preface. 


Ix the present Work I have endeavoured to carry out, on a more extended scale, the principle which has been partially indicated 
in several of my smaller books; namely, to present to the reader the outlines of zoologic knowledge in a form that shall be readily 
comprehended, while it is as intrinsically valuable as if it were couched in the most repellent vocabulary of conventional technicalities, 
In accordance with this principle, the technical language of scientific zoology has been carefully avoided, and English names have been 
employed wherever practicable in the place of Greek or Latin appellatives. 


The body of the work has been studiously preserved in a simple and readable form, and the more strictly scientifie portions have 
been removed to the “Compendium of Generic Distinctions” at the end of the volume. In this Compendium the reader will find a 
brief notice of the various characteristics which are employed by our best systematic naturalists, such as Owen, Gray, Van der Hoeven, 
and others, for the purpose of separating the different genera from each other; and by its aid he will be enabled to place every animal 
in that position which it is at present supposed to occupy. Even in that Compendium simplicity of diction has been maintained. 


Owing to the inordinate use of pseudo-classical phraseology, the fascinating study of animal life has been too long considered as a 
profession or a science restricted to a favoured few, and interdicted to the many until they have undergone a long apprenticeship to its 
preliminary formule. So deeply rooted is this idea, that the popular notion of a scientific man is of one who possesses a fund of words, 
and not of one who has gathered a mass of ideas, There is really not the least reason why any one of ordinary capabilities and 
moderate memory should not be acquainted with the general outlines of zoology, and possess some knowledge of the representative 
animals, which serve as types of each group, tribe, or family; for when relieved of the cumbersome diction with which it is embar- 
rassed, the study of animal life can be brought within the comprehension of all who care to examine the myriad varieties of form and 
colour with which the Almighty clothes His living poems. 


The true object of Zoology is not, as some appear to fancy, to arrange, to number, and to ticket animals in a formal inventory, but 
to make the study an inquiry into the Life-nature, and not only an investigation of the lifeless organism. I must not, however, be 
understood to disparage the outward form, thing of clay though it be. For what wondrous clay it is, and how marvellous the 
continuous miracle by which the dust of earth is.transmuted into the glowing colours and graceful forms which we most imperfectly 
endeavour to preserve after the soul has departed therefrom. _It is a great thing to be acquainted with the material framework of any 
creature, but it is a far greater to know something of the principle which gave animation to that structure. The former, indeed, is 
the consequence of the latter. The lion, for example, is not predaceous, because it possesses fangs, talons, strength, and activity ; on the 
contrary, it possesses these qualities because its inmost nature is predaceous, and it needs these appliances to enable it to carry out the 
innate principle of its being ; so that the truest description of the lion is that which treats of the animating spirit, and not only of the 
outward form. In accordance with this principle, it has been my endeavour to make the work rather anecdotal and vital than merely 
anatomical and scientific. The object of a true zoologist is to search into the essential nature of every being, to investigate, according 
to his individual capacity, the reason why it should have been placed on earth, and to give his personal service to his Divine Master in 
developing that nature in the best manner and to the fullest extent. 


The true study of Zoology is of more importance than is generally conceived ; for although “the proper study of mankind is Man,” 
it is impossible for us to comprehend the loftiness and grandeur of humanity, or even its individual and physical nature, without 
possessing some knowledge of the earlier forms of God’s animated organizations. We must follow the order of creation, and as far as 
our perceptions will permit, begin where the Creator began. We shall then find that no animal leads an isolated existence, for the 
minutest atom of animated life which God has enfranchized with an individual existence, forms, though independent in itself, an 
integral and necessary portion of His ever-changing yet eternal organic universe. Hence every being which draws the breath of life 
forms a part of one universal family, bound together by the ties of a common creaturehood. And as being ourselves members of that 
living and breathing family, we learn to view with clearer eyes and more reverent hearts those beings which, although less godlike 
than ourselves in their physical or moral natures, demand for that very reason our kindliest sympathies and most indulgent care. For 
we, being made in the image of God, are to them the visible representations of that Divine Being who gave the Sabbath alike for man 
and beast, and who takes even the sparrows under His personal protection. 


Each Volume is complete in itself, including Index, &c., and may be purchased separately, price 18s. Vol. I. contains Mammalia, 
with 480 Illustrations, Vol, II. Birds, with 600 Illustrations. Vol. III. Reptiles, Fishes, Molluscs, &c., with 500 Lilustrations. 
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